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RECREANT LEADERS. 


For a long time past many Liberals have had an uncomfortable 
suspicion that the healthy spirit and enthusiasm of years gone by 
have permanently died down, and that the party of progress is to a 
great extent exhausted and played out. There has long been a 
vague and undefined, but very general sense of having come to 
the end of an era; and it has seemed to many minds that there are 
no indications of the opening of a new one. It is not, perhaps, that 
there has beén any doubt that the Liberal Party will come into 
office again. The mere “swing of the pendulum,” the ordinary ups 
and downs of political circumstances, will bring that about, and 
there is pretty clear evidence in recent by-elections that at the next 
opportunity the country will certainly reverse the decision it gave last 
time. The discouraging fact has been that Liberals as a party 
regard that prospect of return with so extremely little interest and 
ardour. Although there are several important measures which one 
section or another is anxious to have carried, Liberals as a body 
can hardly be said to be enthusiastic over any of them. They have 
no clear, well-defined policy, no broad and solid principles for which 
they are prepared to fight as they have fought, no programme which 
does not imperil the unity of the party rather than tend to con- 
solidate it. 

That has been the very general feeling for a long time past, and 
just when the Party is in the deepest of its dumps, when it seems to 
many almost to have dropped into line with the Tories—when it 
appears profoundly conscious of its need of rousing and rallying, of 
some new preaching of its principles, of some promise of bold, strong 
leadership, the one man from whom, under existing circumstances, 
that leadership might most reasonably have been expected, comes 
forward in sullen dignity with the announcement that he is not going 
to lead, that henceforth he intends to be merely a private member. 
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2 RECREANT LEADERS. 


Whether Sir William Harcourt can thus step down into the ranks is 
not altogether clear, and what the future may bring forth it is diffi- 
cult to predict with any confidence. But the incident is certainly 
rather dramatic, and to many it seems to come as a climax to mis- 
fortune, a disaster of the most serious character. 

The situation probably is not so grave as it appears, nor is the 
present condition of the Liberal Party so discouraging or in- 
explicable as many seem to think it. Much’ of the depression 
is due to the very successes of Liberalism in the past. Many of 
the aims and objects with which the Progressives set out, and 
which have become traditional with them, have been so far 
achieved that there is not the same motive for cohesion, for 
unanimity and enthusiasm. Religious freedom and equality and 
Church Disestablishment, for instance, are not at all the same questions 
now that they were earlier in the Queen’s reign. With the abolition 
of church rates and religious disabilities, the toning down of differ- 
ences between Church and Dissent, and the great changes in religious 
thought, such questions do not arouse anything like the feeling that 
they once did. There are, of course, still some grievances to be 
redressed, and the Church of England still holds its predomi- 
nance among the religious sects of the nation. But there is no 
such sense of wrong as there was when church rates were levied 
on all alike by force of law. There are many’ other direc- 
tions in which such progress has been made that all urgency has 
been removed, and what remains to be done seems comparatively 
unimportant. When the great mass of the people had no vote and 
were quite outside the pale of the Constitution, there was a gigantic 
and almost universal wrong to be righted. The magnitude and 
importance of the question, and the possibility of enormous changes in 
the condition of the country by the extension of the franchise, united 
all Progressives in resolute and fervent determination to effect the 
reform. The wrong is not yet entirely righted, but it has been so far 
remedied that what remains of it is comparatively trivial, and elec- 
toral reform—better registration, ‘one man one vote,” and so on— 
though all Liberals recognise their great desirability, are not matters 
of sufficient urgency and weight strongly to unite all sections of the 
party. 

Moreover, the experience of an extended franchise has brought 
with it a certain disillusioning as to the effect of that extension. For 
years and years it was a leading aim of the Liberals to get the widest 
possible distribution of electoral power. All sorts of reforms and 
benefits to the community were expected from it, and to the working 
classes the possession of the vote seemed to promise a new era of 
prosperity and happiness. Progressives agitated and fought, were 
beaten again and again, and again and again they renewed the struggle, 
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confident that if they could only get the masses to vote, the selfish 
and unrighteous power of rank and wealth would be broken for ever, 
and progress would be swift and sure. Of course, it would be folly 
to deny that that expectation has been fulfilled to an extent that has 
entirely justified every effort that has been made, and no sound 
Liberal will doubt for a moment that those efforts were entirely in 
the right direction ; but there is no denying that the outcome has 
fallen far short of the sanguine expectations of a past generation. We 
have given the masses the vote. Never was such voting power in the 
hands of working men, and never was there such freedom to exercise 
that power, and one result is that, at the present moment, we have the 
greatest Tory majority in the House of Commons that we have had 
since the Reform.- That fact is a very wet blanket for all enthusiasm 
over any proposals for further tinkering of the electoral machine. All 
Liberals, of course, still recognise the urgent need of improvements in 
that machinery, and at every opportunity they will vote for them; 
but it is impossible to get up any sort of party zeal over such matters. 
There can be no such hopes and expectations from any measures 
of further enfranchisemcnt as were evoked by the earlier Reform 
proposals. 

And pretty much the same sort of disillusionment has been experi- 
enced with regard to other things that in the past have stirred the 
country most profoundly. We have carried measure after measure, 
won victory after victory, and the most pessimistic must admit that 
we have made some real advance. But after all the shouting and 
fighting, the advance has been comparatively small. The millennium 
has not come—it is not even in sight. It has not been by any means 
a sudden disillusionment, but up till recently we have had a great 
political genius for a leader, and we trusted to him for our guidance 
and inspiration. He is gone, and we have suddenly found ourselves 
as a party thrown upon our own resources. We have no man of 
strong commanding personality, capable of inspiring that implicit 
confidence, and awakening the fervid enthusiasm that rushes on to 
great victories. We have no policy which, to the average Liberal, 
is clearly distinguishable from that of the Conservatives—nothing 
capable of thoroughly uniting all sections of Progressives, or of 
arousing them to any common action. Where they are not apathetic, 
they are more or less sectional and restricted in interest. This man 
is for Disestablishment ; that for Local Veto; a third for an Eight 
Hours’ Day, and a fourth for Legalising Marriage with Deceased Wife’s 
Sister. As far as the mass of Liberals are concerned there is no great 
question that powerfully appeals to them all, no broad principles on 
which they seem able confidently to take their stand, ready for 
strenuous and determined action in any direction that those principles 
may demand. In the party as a whole, there is undoubtedly a great 
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lack of inspiration and enthusiasm; there is nothing that can be 
relied upon to unite all who profess and call themselves Liberals in 
one close, solid, resolute army of progress, much less to bring in the 
great mass of electors still outside the Liberal Party, and quite in- 
different to its aims and objects. 

This, of course, will be denied by a good many who will point to a 
long series of by-elections several of which have shown a very strong 
current of opinion against the present Government, and one or two of 
which have been quite sensational. I have already referred to these 
as unmistakable evidence that the Liberal Party are pretty certain 
to come back to power at the next genera! election—unless something 
very unexpected should occur. But it is one thing to unite heartily 
in the denunciation and overthrow of the Tories; it is quite another 
thing to unite in support of Liberal principles and proposals. Recent 
Liberal victories do not necessarily indicate any revival of fervour 
for Liberalism ; they may show only intense and widespread dis- 
satisfaction with the other party. It was not this negative kind of 
motive power that led upto Parliamentary reform and Free Trade, 
Religious Emancipation and Popular Fducation. These things came 
of stirring ideals and of clear intelligible principles, with definite 
proposals for their application. They were great questions capable 
of uniting all Liberals and of eclipsing all minor matters. There 
can be little doubt that Liberals will presently be back in office. The 
chances are that when they do get back, sectional divisions may 
become accentuated, and that the power which should be expended in 
a sweeping advance may be frittered away in petty, milk-and-water 
measures—Liiberal in their intention, perhaps, but watered down to 
conciliate Tory opponents and to propitiate the House of Lords, 
because Progressives are not sufficiently strong and united to force 
them through as they would have them. With divided interest in 
our own party, with the certain necessity of humouring the Irish 
section of the House, with a probably strong and united opposition 
in the Commons, and an almost insuperable barrier of Toryism in the 
House of Lords, what are our prospects of any real and satisfactory 
advance ? 

Parenthetically, I may point out that such an experience as ours 
dminz the past year or two is peculiar to perties of ideals. The 
Conservatives have never gone through anything just like it for the 
simple reason that they have never been actuated by anything more 
than a general principle of self-preservation. They may have 
their times of depression and discouragement, but their actuating 
motives never get played out. They know nothing about the collapse 
of ideals, the dwindling of generous enthusiasms. As a party, it is 
not unfair to them to say that they have no such ideals and en- 
thusiasns. They are never in any sort of doubt about their principles. 
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They fall out sometimes about the means that are best calculated 
to give effect to them, but the principles themselves are always clear 
aud unquestionable with the genuine Tory. The great purpose of 
Conservatism is to conserve, and the main differences dividing the 
party are merely as to the best way of conserving. The stupid Tory 
will concede nothing to progress if he can possibly help it. The 
more intelligent perceives that mere dogged resistance is useless ; 
that changes are inevitable, and that it is better for the Conservatives 
to make changes in their own way than to leave them to be made by 
Radicals. But they never get enthusiastic over the business of 
reform. There is only one thing that ever arouses them to enthusiasm, 
and that is self-defence or self-interest. Tories are not bothered as 
we are. 

The present situation, then, appears to be this: As a party we 
have more power than we ever had before, but less unanimity. 
Liberals of the past had all the zeal for progress, but none of the 
machinery for accomplishing it. We have the machinery; what we 
are needing is just the zeal, the strong motive power that can give 
united and harmonious action to the machinery. When the Liberal 
Party can be kindled to enthusiasm by some ideal that shall 
thoroughly unite them and awaken the hope and the interest of the 
great body of the working class, we shall have such a movement as 
will be likely to make a good many of even advanced Liberals stand 
in some dismay. The conception of a really great policy would not, 
of course, supersede and extinguish the various matters that are now 
interesting sections of Liberals, but it would tend to reduce them to 
their true proportions, and would facilitate their progress by con- 
solidating the party. Not improbably it would bring about a rather 
startling change in its composition. Let a leading Statesman make a 
bold move forward on Liberal lines, and he will pretty certainly 
leave behind a good many Whigs; but, on the other hand, he will 
bring into the ranks whole masses of people who have never before 
been aroused to any interest in politics. and he will evoke an out- 
burst: of enthusiasm such as no public mau has ever called forth before. 
That is just what we now want. 

The fundamental principle of Liberalism w.ay be said to be the 
promotion of whatever will conduce to the general good—the welfare 
of the whole population. 

Now there are two applications of this principle about which, at 
the present moment, there seems to be rather less interest than there 
was five years ago, but which are nevertheless looming large in the 
future. One of these—and the only one I propose to deal with now 
—is the land question. At no very distant date that will have to be 
taken up, not in any spirit of petty tinkering, but boldly and 
thoroughly, and on the broad Liberal principle of the common good 
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—the whole land for the whole people; for the whole people first, 
and for the actual possessors of it only in so far as it may be con- 
sistent with the good of the whole. The competent man who shall 
take his stand on that in a downright earnest and resolute spirit will 
be the leader and inspirer of the Liberal Party. Ido not say that 
now is the time to do it. I grant that it may very reasonably be 
doubted whether it would be wise to attempt to push this question 
to the front at this particular time, when circumstances have com- 
bined to obscure its importance somewhat. It may be that it would 
be prudent to wait a little on events, even though to do so may 
condemn the party to comparative stagnation for a while. I 
will not say that it should be taken up at once. It would very much 
depend upon who takes it up. But in any case the question is 
certain to press itself to the front again before long. We shall be 
certain to have again a period of industrial depression and com- 
mercial difficulty ; and then a general turning to the land and‘ to 
thoughts of the public wealth and individual comfort which it might 
so easily afford will be a perfectly natural and inevitable outcome 
of the time, and the leading Statesman—whether Sir William Har- 
court, or Lord Rosebery, or anybody else—who shall be prepared for 
it will open the new era for the Liberal Party. He will find that the 
opposition of personal interests will be futile, that sectional differences 
will vanish, and that he will lead both “with credit to himself and 
advantage to the country.” Until that time comes, soon or late, I 
doubt whether any great resuscitation of the party is to be looked for. 

All thinkers who approach this subject from an independent stand- 
point and with an unbiassed mind are agreed that the system of 
private ownership is neither philosophically sound nor historically 
justifiable, and that by some means or other the ownership of the 
whole land should be vested, not in individuals, but in the whole 
people. They are, of course, all agreed as to the gravity and difficulty 
of so fundamental a change, and as to the practical methods by which 
it is to be brought about, the ablest of men are at variance ; but the 
broad principle involved is so clear that no reasonable man can dispute 
it. The general claim to the soil is not a claim founded on any mere 
expediency ; it is based in the very nature of things. If I make a 
pair of boots, everybody can see that I have a natural and an exclusive 
right to the possession of those boots. They are mine because I made 
them, and if I sell the boots, I pass on to the purchaser exactly the 
same right that I have myself, and if a hundred people in succession 
buy those boots, they all have precisely the same right as I had 
originally. No man ever had or ever can have the same right to a 
square yard of the earth’s surface, because no man ever made a square 
yard of it. All the sophistry in the world cannot get over that 
distinction, nor all the chopping and changing, the buying and selling 
of a hundred generations obliterate the economic effect of it. Itisa 
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distinction inherent in the very nature of things. A man may, of 
course, by his labour and skill or by judicious application of capital, 
add to the value of land, and to that added value he has exactly the 
same right that I have to the pair of boots-I have made. But the 
original land no man has made, and no man has exclusively right to it. 
It is common property, like the air we breathe and the rain and sun- 
shine that give to the land its fertility, and the Statesman who shall 
take his stand on that primary principle, and in all earnestness and 
honesty push on to a practical application of it, will simply open a new 
era in the history of Liberalism. 

If he is a wise man, he will not push the principle regardless of 
existing circumstances, nor talk of land monopolists as though they 
were public plunderers. He will recognise the fact that land monopoly 
originated in a rude and ignorant past, and that society at large is 
responsible for it. He will stoutly maintain that it would be flag- 
rantly unjust to make existing owners the sole sufferers for a long 
history of false principles in which all have acquiesced. It may be 
that he will even go so far as to insist that original rights shall all be 
bought out at full market value. Of course this, on the other hand, 
would be a great injustice to the community, but it is in the very 
nature of wrong principles to bring about situations from which it is 
impossible even to get back to right principles without doing wrong 
to somebody. If a great wrong must be done in order to get on to 
a right footing, it may not unreasonably be argued that the State is 
best able to bear it, and may be willing to do so. Of course it will 
be said that by purchasing existing rights at their market value, 
nothing will be gained. You will merely change the form of the 
burden without diminishing its weight. If the state borrows £100 
at an annual interest of £2 10s., and spends the money in purchasing 
land which brings in £2 10s. a year, it will clearly be gaining 
nothing. But it must be remembered that the fiscal part of the 
matter is not the only part. The ownership of land involves powers 
which the State might exercise, but which private individuals often 
cannot. In buying out rights, the State would acquire not merely the 
right to receive rent, which might be only sufficient to pay interest 
on the purchase-money, and, therefore, of no practical use, but it 
would acquire the right to deal with the land in any way demanded 
by the public good, ana that is what private owners cannot always 
do, even if they would. In all parts of the kingdom land is continu- 
ally being required for urgent public purposes, but cannot be obtained 
except by special Act of Parliament, and altogether prohibitive ex- 
pense. Again it is notorious that a very large part of the arable and 
pastural land of the kingdom is in a very wretched condition of 
neglect and impoverishment, for want of capital which the nominal 
owner has not got, and cannot raise. The land is strictly entailed, 
and not a yard of it can be sold to provide capital for dealing with 
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the rest. Money may be raised on it by mortgage for specific pur- 
poses of improvement, but every hundred pounds thus borrowed 
involves a diminution of income from it, and there are numberless 
estates where that borrowing has been repeated from time to time 
until there is no income left, and borrowing powers are exhausted. 
The “ owner ” can make no efficient and satisfactory use of the land, 
and he cannot hand it over to those who could, and that land which 
belongs to us all, and should be affording work and wealth, is doomed 
to comparative sterility and uselessness. No doubt much of the evil 
might be remedied by abolishing the mischievous laws of entail, and 
by rendering the transfer of land easy and cheap; but even the freest 
of free trade in land would give us no guarantee that a vast proportion 
of it would not still be blighted by want of capital, by ignorance and 
negligence. Moreover, partial changes would in all probability only 
add immeasurably to the difficulty of getting back to the natural and 
only sound system of land tenure. 

The land is public property, and the public well-being depends 
upon its proper use. The public have, therefore, every right to see 
that it is properly managed, and that when it is required for public 
purposes no man’s private interest shall override the public good. 
In a thousand ways we are all of us sufferers from a vicious land 
system, to which we should not willingly submit for an hour if we 
fully understood the matter in all its bearings. The competent 
Statesman who will boldly and honestly confront that system, and 
will firmly resolve that by the help of God and the disinherited 
people he will reform it, will have no lack of enthusiastic support. 
This land question lies at the very basis upon which all hope of a 
satisfactory social future must be founded. Of course, it is a great 
and a difficult and a complicated question, but when once it is 
seriously set about it will not be difficult to bring the evils of it 
home to the minds of such a preponderance of the electors of the 
kingdom as will ensure a forward movement such as we have never 
seen in this country before. 

And the great landowning House of Lords? Should not the 
Liberal Party first settle accounts with them? No. The Liberal 
leader who means finally to settle this land question on out-and-out 
Radical principles will address himself to it without the smallest 
reference to the House of Lords. His one care must be to convince 
the great mass of the nation that the existing land system prevents 
the proper housing of a vast proportion of the people, and keeps rents 
everywhere at an unnatural level; that it keeps land out of cultiva- 
tion and prevents good farming, and every year sends out of the 
country millions of money for produce that might just as well be 
raised at home; that, by hampering and discouraging home agri- 
culture, it prevents employment, drives people by the thousand to 
fierce competition in the towns, depopulates the rural part cf the 
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kingdom ; it tends everywhere to breed poverty and squalor among 
the hard-working and industrious, while it heaps unbounded wealth 
upon a favoured few who never work at all. The system which gives 
to one man absolute ownership of a hundred thousand acres, while a 
hundred thousand men have not between them so much space upon 
God’s green earth as will serve for a roof over their heads while they 
live, or to afford them a grave when they die, must be wrong, and 
whenever we choose to set about it, it will not be difficult to arouse 
the people to a sense of the wrong. Let a Liberal Statesman bring 
home these truths to the minds and hearts of the people, and convince 
them that he is honestly and resolutely determined to make an end 
of this system, and then frame his measures in total oblivion of the 
House of Lords and all it represents. He will have behind him a 
power greater by far than that which carried the greatest of Parlia- 
mentary reforms, or Free Trade in corn. If the House of Lords, 
wise in its day and generation, will yield to the will of the nation and 
pass the measures, well and good. We do not want needlessly to 
quarrel with the House of Lords. It is an interesting and picturesque 
relic of antiquity, and it pleases many of the people, and we have a 
great many more important things to do. The attitude of the Liberal 
Party should be one of resolute determination to reform the land 
system, Lords or no Lords. We will brook no opposition, and if the 
House of Lords is infatuated enough to present any, then will be the 
time to set aside everything else and go for it. 

The work demanded of any Liberal Leader of the immediate 
future is a great work and the burden of it heavy. The Party has of 
course neither the right nor the power to demand it of any man. If 
Lord Rosebery in 1896 had merely evinced his unwillingness to take 
up such a burden of toil and responsibility, all would have recognised 
his right todo so. We might have deplored that great endowments 
of wealth and position and intellect should be frittered away in the 
breeding and running of horses and the cultivation of after-dinner 
wit and literary dilettantism; but a man has a right to choose his 
career for himself. If Sir William Harcourt had pleaded the coming 
on of years and a natural craving for freedom and quiet, he would 
have gone into private life with the sympathy and respect of all and 
with the hearty gratitude of a Party to which he has rendered con- 
spicuous service. But when, each in turn, they are brought face to 
face with a critical situation, and find a great historic Party looking 
to them for guidance and inspiration, and both shrink back with 
querulous whining about factious opposition and sectional disputes, 
they do but show themselves wanting in the real masterful essentials 
of leadership, and so far unworthy of the high destiny to which the 
clear trumpet call of duty has summonedthem. Either of them may 
yet do greater things, but at present they are recreant leaders both. 

Dy tHe Auraor or “Lire IN Our VILLAGES.”’ 











DEAN LIDDELL: AS I KNEW HIM. 


GLApsTonE stood certainly not alone when he declared the worst of 
nearly all biographies is that they contain hardly anything but praise. 
He spoke very highly of Froude’s Car/y/e and Purcell’s Life of 
Manning, books which have been violently abused by the friends of 
the old prophet of Chelsea, as well.as by the admirers of the English 
Cardinal, for the very reason that both of them gave in their bio- 
graphies something more than mere praise. If Gladstone referred to 
recent biographies, was he not quite right? Do they not leave out 
all the lines and wrinkles which, as every portrait-painter knows, are 
essential for imparting life and character to any human face, nay even 
to Botticelli’s faces of angels! 

And yet, we should make allowance for biographers, particularly if 
they are the personal friends or relatives of the man or woman whom 
they attempt to describe and to immortalise. An untouched photo- 
graph cannot be a good likeness. There are deep shadows in it 
which, as any artist would allow, must be removed. Does not the 
same apply to biographies ? 

Let any one who tries to write a biographical notice of a friend, 
attempt to follow the example of Froude or Purcell, and speak the 
truth and nothing but the hard truth, and he will feel how his pen 
hesitates when he begins to write down anything that might even 
raise a good-natured smile at the expense of his departed friend, much 
more when he has to dwell on some dark shades or black spots of 
which, as we so often confess, in church at least, no life is wholly 
free. He will feel in fact that the old saying, “ De mortuis nil nist 
bonum,” “Say nothing of the dead but what is good,” has its very 
deep roots in every human heart, and that there is some truth in the 
old and widely-spread superstition that the spirits of the departed 
deserve the same reverence as the gods. 

But what does the historian say, who cares for truth and nothing 
but the truth ? 

It cannot be denied that there are certain biographies which almost 
sicken those who knew the men there portrayed, whether in their public 
or their private life. But without defending such frauds on posterity, 
we should remember ‘ow readily we ourselves forget all defects in a 
departed friend, nay, ‘.1i the injuries he may have done us, when we 
are standing by his open grave. In the same way, whether we like 
it or not, many a fault that seemed reprehensible and unpardonable 
in a living man, particularly in a man who was engaged in fierce 
political or theological warfare, seems to become intelligible, excus- 
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able, and pardonable as we look at the placid features of the dead. A 
wider view seems to open before us, in which all proportions change, 
light and shade vary, so that what seemed to us serious failings at the 
time, are changed into natural consequences, whether of birth, of 
health, of rank, of mistaken education, or other unforeseen cireum- 
stances. It is for the historian to keep this softening influence of 
death in mind. He may condemn angelic caricatures, or decline to 
accept Disraelis with the wings of an angel, but he must not expect 
that friends, though they feel bound to say what is true, should with- 
out necessity say all that they know to be true. 

These remarks may seem to be very uncalled for on the present 
occasion. I make them really in self-defence, for I must confess that 
my own feelings of admiration for the late Dean of Christ Church are 
so strong and so unmixed, that I have misgivings about my own 
impartiality, and should not be at all surprised if my remarks were 
mistaken by others for mere funeral eloquence. Yet I cannot sup- 
press the fact that during my long life at Oxford, extending now over 
more than fifty years, I have not known one single character whom, 
when taken all in all, I could place by the side of Dean Liddell. The 
University of Oxford, through the mouth of its Public Orator (Dr. 
Merry), has pronounced exactly the same judgment :— 


“Cui pudor et Justitice soror 


Incorrupta Fides nudaque Veritas 


Quando ullum inveniet parem !” 


There was only one other Dean, Dean Stanley, our little Dean, as 
we used to call him, who, as we measure human perfection, seems to 
me to come nearest to the great Dean among all the sons of Oxford 
whom I have had the happiness to know, and to know intimately. 
Dean Stanley, both in public and in private life, might have seemed 
very different from Dean Liddell, yet they were made of the same 
stuff, they both belonged to Nature’s true noblemen. When I try to 
express in one word the character of the two Deans, I should say that 
they were both perfectly straight ; and who does not know what a 
delight and what a blessing a perfectly straight character is to all who 
come in contact with him. Only with Stanley that uncompromising 
straightforwardness was sometimes hidden under very strong sym- 
pathies and loving allowances made for others, though not for himself, 
while with Dean Liddell it stood out boldly and was never to be 
mistaken. He would never hide his displeasure with what he thought 
was not quite straight, even in his dearest friends ; he might indeed be 
silent, but then his silence or his shrug of the shoulders was crushing. 

I am quite prepared to admit that, in the case of Liddell as well as 
of Stanley, the independence of their character, and the boldnese with 
which through life they acted up to their convictions, were greatly 
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favoured by the circumstances of their birth. Neither of them ever 
knew what it was to be poor, and more or less dependent on the good 
opinions of others. They never had to trim or to tack; they never 
had to make concessions. It has sometimes been hinted that Stanley 
was a courtier. But the character of courtiers depends entirely on 
the character of the court, and in Stanley’s case, his court, I believe, 
would tell a very different tale. J ull of charm and love as Stanley 
was, he was, no doubt, loved and esteemed by all who came near 
him, whether at court or in a cottage ; but if he had been a courtier 
and a schemer, his career would surely have been very different from 
what it was. Once when I wished to find out how Stanley behaved at 
court, whether he dressed or shaved more carefully at Windsor than at 
Oxford, and particularly whether, when writing to the highest per- 
sons in the realm, he wrote a different hand from that which his 
friends knew from sad experience, I ventured to ask Prince Leopold. 
He burst out laughing, and said, ‘* When a letter from the Dean 
arrives, we have often to summon the whole castle before we can 
fully decipher it.””. This speaks volumes. The great Dean, stately 
as he was, wrote always a stately hand, and he, so far from being 
ealled a courtier by anybody, was even by those who were most 
gracious to him, considered a proud man. No higher compliment 
could have been paid to him. He evidently enjoyed being what he 
was, and he would not for anything in the world have lowered him- 
self in his own eyes. If a man sees people around him lower them- 
selves, how can he help being proud? If they think him capable of 
what he knows himself to be incapable of, how can he help being 
proud ? We want such proud men in our days, the preux chevaliers of 
old, and what the pres cheralicr in former days was meant to be, the 
Dean was. Proud, therefore, in the best sense of the word, he might 
well have been called; conceited he never was—nay, in many respects 
he was the most humble of men. But he could not help appearing 
proud. Wherever he went he generally towered high above the 
heads of all in the room. He was truly beautiful as a man, and this, 
too, should not be forgotten among his natural advantages. The 
well-known words of Horace fully applied to him :—— 


“Fortes creantur fortibus et bonis 
Est in juvencis est in equis patrum 
Virtus nec imbellem feroces 
Progenerant aquilae columbam.”’ 


And well might the next verse be added in his case :— 


‘‘Doctrina sed vim promovet insitam, 
Rectique cultus pectora roborant, 
Utcunque defecere mores 
Dedecorant bene nata culpz.’’ 
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The little Dean also, though he did not share the physical advan- 
tages of his friend, Dean Liddell, knew very well what he owed to his 
name, and like a born knight, he never flinched before a mob, not 
even before a clerical mob. His boldness was sometimes even greater 
than the Dean’s. Say what you like, even in our democratic days, 
‘“‘ when we all are alike, nay, a good deal better,” there is something 
in the pride of family, and still more, in the sense of independence, 
which a boy acquires from never seeing a sign of want or depen- 
dence around him. All this tells on the development of character, it 
may be for evil as well as for good; but if it tells for good, it gives us men 
who ride straight in the field, and who vote straight in Parliament. 
Nothing, no doubt, is more delightful than to see in our days the 
best schools and colleges open to the poorest of boys. La carriére 
ouverte aux talents—but there is something also in the true sense of 
noblesse oblige, which, small as it is, brightens and sweetens life like 
fresh air, and which is sometimes sadly missed in our crowded railway 
stations. However low the meaning of courtier has sunk, we may 
hope that the English language will never allow the meaning of 
courteous and courtesy to deteriorate in the same direction. 

I did not know Dr. Liddell in his younger days. I had met him 
when he was headmaster of Westminster, but I came to know him 
only after he had been appointed Dean of Christ Church in 1855. 
He was not a man easy to know; he did not come to you, you had to go | 
to him. At my very first interview with him I even felt a little 
/roissé by his reception. Dean Gaisford had put my name on the books 
of Christ Church, a very great honour, and he did it with so much 
real kindness that I could never understand why he was called the 
Bear. When I went to pay my respects to the new Dean, I natu- 
rally told him what the late Dean had done forme. “I found two 
precedents,” he had said, “ of Germans having been Members of the 
House; but even if I had not,” he added, “I should have been glad 
to make a precedent of your case, and put your name on the books.” 
I said to the Dean that I hoped he would accept me on the same terms 
as the late Dean, and he tossed back his head, and said: “ I have no 
power to do otherwise.” This was, perhaps, not the happiest way 
vf replying, but I soon found out that what seemed to me some- 
what brusque in his way of speaking, was really due to his natural 
bent never to say anything that was not strictly true, and partly to 
his inability to find at once the right words for expressing what was 
in his mind. In saying that he had no power to remove my name, 
he did not mean to say he would if he could, but that he could not 
if he would, thus disclaiming at the same time all merit for him- 
self. 

1 confess, however, that I was a little hurt, and it took some time 
before I made an approach again. The Dean was not what the 
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French call accucillant, but he always inspired respect, and that 
respect was soon changed into trust and affection. 

Ordinary or small talk, which is almost inevitable in our society, 
just as small coins are in trade, never was to the Dean’s taste. He 
seemed even to resent it, and repay it by a kind of contemptuous 
silence. Soon, however, we found a subject which interested us both, 
and that was his Greek Dictionary. When I came to use it, I soon 
found that it was far superior to any Greek Dictionary I had used 
before, even to that of Passow, on which it was originally founded. 
There is, of course, an enormous difference between the labour of the 
first compiler of a dictionary and the labour} of those who come after 
him to amend and to complete his work. I know of one case only 
where a friend of mine compiled a dictionary of a literary language 
entirely by himself, and that was the Pali Dictionary, by Childers, 
still the only dictionary of that language which we possess. Our 
Greek dictionaries are the result of the labours of centuries, but I 
doubt whether any body has done so much for rendering the Greek 
Dictionary perfect, and yet useful, as Dean Liddell. On one point 
only I had to express an unfavourable opinion. The etymologies 
were mostly inaccurate, nay, sometimes self-contradictory, the same 
word being derived from different roots in different parts of the 
dictionary. The Dean, though not a professed student of Compara- 
tive Philology himself, had read enough to know that the whole 
etymological portion would have either to be left out altogether or to 
be written again. He asked me to undertake this by no means easy 
task of revision, and all seemed settled between us, when one day he 
came to me, shrugged his shoulders, and told me that his proposal 
had to be given up. He was evidently displeased, but said he could 
tell me no more. It is curious, however, how all these things come to 
the light after so many years. When reading lately a review of my 
Auld Lang Syne in the Speaker, written evidently by some one who 
knew the Dean, and who writes en connaissance de cause, I discovered 
who it was that put a stop to the Dean’s plan. He was the very last 
person I should have suspected, for nothing could exceed his courtesy 
and seeming kindness to me when I first came to Oxford, and I doubt 
even now whether he was really to blame. 

Such experiences are painful, but I am bound to say that they have 
been very rare in my life in England, more particularly at Oxford. I 
do not mean to say that among the thousands of people I have known 
at Oxford during more than half a century I have never met with a 
black sheep, but underhand dealing, backbiting, and tale-bearing are 
not the besetting sins of Oxford undergraduates, nor are even gra 
duates often given to envy, hatred, malice,-:and all uncharitableness. 
It is possible that the writer in the Speaker may have been mistaken, 
and I therefore repeat no names. Still less do I mention another 
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and more serious charge, brought against the same person at the time 
of the contest for the Boden Professorship of Sanskrit. Well may I 
thank mes amis les ennemis at that time, if indeed they could be called 
ennemis at any time. I have learnt, during a long life, to be truly 
grateful for the mishap that happened then. It gave of necessity a 
new direction to my studies, and opened a wider sphere of usefulness 
than Sanskrit literature could ever have given me. How can I ever 
forget the self-sacrificing kindness of the most distinguished members 
of the University in carrying on a long and tedious canvass in my 
favour, men of such different views as the Dean of Christ Church, 
the Dean of Westminster, the Archbishop of York (Thompson), 
and Dr. Pusey being prominent among them. I well remember our 
little Dean coming into my room with tears running down his face, 
while I, though certainly disappointed, did not at all despair. And 
what more could the University have done than to take measures that 
such a politico-theological election should never occur again for the 
Chair of Sanskrit, and to found a new Chair of Comparative Philology 
expressly for me ? 

After I had been appointed Professor of Comparative Philology, 
I remember once giving a lecture on Greek Lexicography. I knew 
the Dean would be present, but I also knew he would not mind my 
speaking my mind on the subject. I had to criticise a number of 
etymologies of Greek words which seemed to me untenable. How- 
ever, while speaking of the etymological part of the Dean’s Greek 
Lexicon, I omitted to say anything of, what I took for granted, the 
excellence of the Lexicon itself. The Dean bore me no grudge, for 
he knew what I meant. But I was deeply touched when, after the — 
lecture was over, he spoke to me in the most open and friendly way, 
adding, however, that my criticism had not been quite just. I took 
the reproof in the spirit in which it was meant, for I felt at once that 
it was not quite undeserved. My only excuse was that one cannct 
say everything at the same time, and that I felt hardly competent to 
praise the Greek scholarship of his classical work. 

Nor is it an easy matter to explain what the real merits of a 
Dictionary consist in, easy as it may be to point out a few mistaken 
etymologies here and there. I remember a remarkable occasion 
when this was done by Mr. Gladstone. The Dean was to be pre- 
sented with his portrait, and Lord Granville had promised to be present 
“to say a few words.”’ He, however, missed his train, and Mr. Glad- 
stone, who happened to be at Oxford, was asked to take his place. And 
not only did he take his place, but on the spur of the moment he 
spoke for half an hour or more, with perfect fluency, on the peculiar 
excellence of the Dean’s Greek Lexicon. Entranced by Gladstonian 
eloquence one imagined oneself present at the compilation of the 
materials, as at the building of a temple, when every stone had to ke 
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carefully measured and shaped, had to be put down in its right place 
according to the architect’s well-devised general plan, and storey 
upon storey had to be erected following the growth of meaning 
and the changes of form cf every word, till the whole building was 
finished—a triumph of symmetry and architectural beauty. The 
value of Liddell’s Greek Dictionary consists in the consummate 
sobriety of its author. There is never too much, and yet there is 
hardly ever any essential meaning or any classical passage left out. 
The various meanings assigned to each word seem to spring up in 
regular succession, and we seldom finda Hysteron Proteron even from 
a merely chronological point of view. Yet chronology is not the only 
measure by which the stages or the growth of a word should be 
determined, and the Dean’s good sense has generally kept him on 
the ria media between a purely chronological and purely logical 
arrangement of meanings. The work has been brought to such per- 
fection in successive editions, each being carefully revised by the 
Dean himself, that it would not be surprising if the work was now 
retranslated into German, for there is no Greek Dictionary used in 
German schools and universities that could claim to be its equal in 
thoroughness and practical usefulness. 

Some of the old objectionable etymologies have now been removed 
and replaced by others which are supported by Curtius in his Grund- 
siige der Griechischen Etymologie. But such has been the progress of 
Comparative Philology since the days of Curtius, such, more particu- 
larly, the improvement in the more delicate handling of phonetic rules, 
that a careful revision by a young scholar such as I was in the fifties 
and sixties, would be very useful even now, and would be highly 
appreciated by classical scholars, who rightly recognise in every true 
etymology the pre-historic development of Greek words and Greek 
ideas. 

The Dean’s friends were sometimes disappointed that, though his 
sympathies were well known to be in favour of a thorough reform of 
the Universities, he kept very much aloof from active strife. They for- 
get, first of all, that after his serious illness in 1856 he had to take great 
care of his health and avoid all unnecessary excitement. Whatever 
he wrote, though it was not often, showed clearly where his sympathies 
lay, but there was no doubt a strong conservative foundation under- 
lying his liberal and reforming convictions. He found plenty to do‘as 
Dean of Christ Church, and he had to consider his colleagues there who 
were so wide apart in their ideas as Dr. Pusey on one side and 
Dr. Stanley on the other. When the honours obtained by other 
Colleges were compared with those of Christ Church he often used to 
say : “ What would become of the young men who have been idle at 
school, or come from inferior schools, if, like other colleges, we re- 
jected them and picked out those only who are almost fit to take a 
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class in Classics when they matriculate ¥ ’’ He did his best to raise the 
standard which he found at Christ Church, and knowing that he did as 
much useful work as was possible with the means at his disposal, he 
treated a number of sneering articles which ought never to have 
been accepted by any independent newspaper, with contempt and 
silence. 

He knew very well from what pen they came, and that they 
could not injure either himself or his College. It was a college 
which, considering the number of rich and independent young men 
it contained, was not always easy to manage. Disgraceful scenes 
occurred now and then, but though the Dean was forced to take 
severe measures, and though his reproofs were often felt to be very 
stinging, even those who came under his censure always confessed 
that the Dean was a perfect gentleman, whatever that may mean 
when coming from those who certainly had not behaved like gentle- 
men themselves. Some of these culprits have come out with flying 
colours in later life, and no one rejoiced more in their success than 
the Dean himself. He could forgive many youthful sins; he could 
never forget what was really mean. 

It could not but happen that in University matters the Dean occa- 
sionally found himself in a minority : whenever anything that seemed 
ungenerous and selfish was to be perpetrated, he certainly was always 
in a minority. But as soon as the voting was over he shrugged his 
shoulders and began again as if nothing had happered. Public 
opinion, as expressed by Congregation and Convocation, is generally 
in good hands, and all comes right in the end, if those who have to 
vote are left alone. But in so large a body it can hardly be won- 
dered at if now and then the influence of wrong-headed and busy 
wire-pullers carries the day, bringing up blind voters from the 
country. In these cases most people felt that it was better to have 
the one vote of the Dean than the hundred votes of Convocation. 
His judgment, whether right or wrong, was always just, and when, 
as occasionally happened, my own opinion as to the merits of a can- 
didate for a University office differed from that of the Dean, I felt 
not only unsettled, but almost ashamed. Why should he have 
arrived at a different conclusion? However, great as was his autho- 
rity in the eyes of his friends, he never used his personal influence 
to persuade others, if he could not convince them. Proud as he was 
of his own College, he never voted for a member of the House, if 
there was a more deserving candidate from any other College in the 
field. ‘To do so would have been quite correct according to the pre- 
vailing morality in such matters at Oxford. If ever he seemed to 
vote wrong, it was because he depended too much on the judgmeni 
and uprightness of his advisers. No wonder that he should have 
been so often consulted by the Government and other bodies in the 
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selection and election of candidates. There are many who never 
knew to whom they owed their advancement, and he was the last 
man to let them know. Gratitude is a dangerous thing. 

Though his friends were mostly those who held advanced or pro- 
gressive opinions on theological matters, he seldom mixed in any 
theological fray. He never spoke or wrote against the contributors 
of “ Essays and Reviews,” but he did not contribute himself. This 
may have been due to his good taste, considering that he was the 
Dean of a Cathedral, but those who knew him best, knew how reluct- 
ant he was through life to speak in public on theological questions 
at any time. All theological controversy was distasteful to him, and 
no wonder ! He himself was well acquainted with the facts as quoted 
on either side, but though his judgment was perfectly unfettered by 
the prejudices of his order, he knew the uselessness, nay, the per- 
niciousness, of most theological controversies. He seems to have 
arrived early in his life at the conviction that the powers of our mind 
are limited, and that it is of no use to open the same questions again 
and again. I doubt whether he ever even read “ Essays and Re- 
views.” I doubt whether he inquired very carefully into the ortho- 
doxy of his friends, as long as he felt convinced that they were true 
and honest, and did not simply play with edged tools. He was a 
friend of his friends, but never a partisan. He knew the troubles of 
an honest theologian, whether clergyman or layman; he also knew 
that many of those who were called unorthodox were most sincerely 
religious, nay, most truly Christian. He knew that even reason has 
its limits, and that to try to transcend these limits is unreasonable. 
His eyes had penetrated into the darkness which surrounds us here 
on earth, and in that very darkness he had learnt his faith. Day 
after day he did the duty that lay nearest to him, and he was ready 
to wait for the solution of all our doubts, and to guess from the 
beauty and wisdom of the world ‘what must be the love and wisdom 
of its author. 

Of course, like all good men, he had his enviers and enemies. Even 
in the University there were those who could not bear his towering 
high above them as he did, not in stature only, but in character and 
position. Nasty things were said and written, but everybody knew 
from what forge those arrows came. They made his friends very 
angry, but they could never ruffle his own temper, nor reach even 
to the level of his contempt. Nowhere was his silent influence felt so 
much as when as Vice-Chancellor he acted as chairman of committees. 
There was a restraining influence in his very presence, people seemed 
ashamed of lowering themselves before him by selfish, ungenerous, 
or unacademic behaviour. No gossip was allowed in his presence, 
no insinuations were tolerated against anybody not present to defend 
himself ; no uncommon event at meetings, particularly when, at the 
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same time, to disclose what is said on these occasions is considered 
dishonourable. If a debate had lasted too long, his question, “ Is 
there anybody who wants to say anything else?” was generally 
sufficient to stop the flow of not always enlightening eloquence. As 
to any artifices, of which chairmen are not always guiltless, such as 
proroguing a meeting instead of taking a vote, postponing a decision 
in order to secure the presence of a few more favourable voters, very 
harmless contrivances, it may be, in the eyes of so-called practical 
men, or men of business—the Dean would never have condescended 
to any of them. He knew of no “ roguery ” that was permissible in 
order to secure success. Everyone who has had the privilege of 
sitting on Committees with the Dean knows what a change his 
absence made, and how truly and widely his services, nay, his very 
presence, were appreciated, particularly after he had left Oxford. 
Still, much as he was missed by the best friends of the University, no 
one could grudge him his well-earned repose. ‘ It is better,” he said, 
“that 1 should walk out than that I should be carried out of Christ 
Church ”’—and so it was. It is unfortunate for a University if no 
provision is made for enabling old men to retire, and to make room 
for younger men. It is quite possible that an old man may be as 
good or better than a younger man. But it is only fair that the 
next generation should have a chance also, whether as heads of Col- 
leges or as professors. A professor, for instance, after he has reached 
the age of retirement, as recognised now in all other branches of the 
public service, might well be allowed to retire from his position, though 
he might continue his labours as long as he considers himself capable 
of doing good; only he should not stop the way, but let his own pupils 
have their innings. It is not fair to the University that a Professor 
should read off his lectures when his eyes have grown dim, and his 
MS. has turned yellow. Most sciences are progressive, and old men 
are not the best expositors of doctrines of a younger school. ‘lhe old 
Professor should retire on a pension, and his deputy should begin 
work ona smaller salary. The Dean’s health, as it turned out, would 
have enabled him to carry on his work at Christ Church for several 
years longer, or to accept and do credit to even higher posts that were 
pressed on him. But even to see him surrounded by the loving care 
of his family, and devoted to the last to the improvement of his 
dictionary, was a lesson to many who had the happiness of seeing 
him in his Zuscu/wn. It may be true, as Mr. Gladstone said, that 
the name of Liddell and the fame of his Greek Dictionary will last 
long beyond that of any Prime-Minister of England. But what we 
may hope will last still longer, particularly at Oxford, is the influence 
for good that he exercised there during his active life, and the 
remembrance of his simple-minded and public-spirited devotion both 
to his College and to the University. His regard for truthfulness, 
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which he inculcated by his whole life, his belief in the highest ideals, 
which he never surrendered, and his firm faith in a Divine Provi- 
dence, which supported him in the trials which were not absent even 
from his happy and truly perfect life—these form a legacy which he 
has left to his University, more valuable than even his dictionary. 

Have I said too much? I feel that I have said too little rather, 
and that there are many who could have spoken of the Dean with far 
greater authority and far more weight than I can. I might have 
mentioned many of his personal kindnesses to me, but I was afraid. 
One only I must mention, and that was his effort to keep me at 
Oxford after I had finished the work which had first brought me there, 
the edition of the Rig-Veda. I had received an official invitation 
from the Austrian Government to go to Vienna as Professor of 
Sanskrit, and I had the promise of the Minister of Public Instruction 
that funds should be provided to enable me to publish the transla- 
tions of the Sacred Books of the Eastin Germany. Though death had 
deprived me of many of my friends at Oxford, it was not with a light 
heart that I decided to return to my native country. Many were 
the letters of regret which I received, and which I answered, but it 
was the Dean alone who spared no efforts to make it possible for me 
to remain in England. With the help of Lord Salisbury, the [ast 
India Government, and the Clarendon Press, he elaborated a scheme to 
enable me to carry out the plan on which I had set my heart, and to 
publish the Sacred Books of the East at Oxford instead of at Vienna. 
I shall say no more on this subject because it concerns myself as much 
as the Dean. This only I may say, that what at that time seemed to 
many a wild, a hopeless, and most expensive scheme, has fully realised 
the Dean’s expectations. He lived to see nearly the whole work, in 
fifty-one volumes, finished and published, the University Press more 
than reimbursed for its assistance, and myself fully rewarded for the 
very serious sacrifices, not only financial, which I had to make, and 
which I made gladly in order to supply the trustworthy materials for 
a new science, the Science of Religion. ‘The Dean’s name, and the 
names of Lord Salisbury and Sir Henry Maine, were inscribed on the 
first page of the Sacred Books of the East, and I shall always feel both 
grateful and proud of three such patrons. 





F. Max Mtuuer. 


I can find a few letters only of the Dean’s. For some time I de- 
stroyed all letters addressed to me. But after a time I found the 
inconvenience of not being able to prove by the “itera scripta, what I 
knew to be true from memory. Living at Oxford, however, most of 
the things which interested us were discussed by word of mouth, so 
that I find hardly anything of real interest in the chaos of letters 
accumulated during more recent years. 
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The first letter I found, dated November 16th, 1861, contains a 
number of very just criticisms on my lectures on the Science of 
Language. He writes :— 


“My pear Max MULLER, 

“Few things of late have given me so much satisfaction as reading your lectures, 
though, perhaps, I should have had yet more satisfaction if the book had been 
addressed to readers and not hearers. Will you bear with me if I jot down one or 
two points which I think require more precision and fulness of statement in a 
new edition which I hope will be (as I am sure it ought to be) wanted soon ? 

“In the last chapter, p. 370, ‘you mention as an illustration only, not as an 
explanation,’ the fact that metals, etc., ring or sound, each with its proper sound. 
How far do you mean the analogy with human speech to go? 

**Do you mean that such attribute denoted by a root, as ma, ku, etc., is ex- 
pressed by that root as peculiarly and properly as gold and silver by their respective 
ring! Ordo you mean, generally, that man as naturally expresses such general 
idea by some sound, as gold is betrayed by its peculiar ring, etc.? Has each 
general idea ifs own sound, or only a sound ? 

‘**T am unable to collect from your statement which you intend. For, while your 
argument seems to imply that each idea has its own proper sound, I cannot but 
doubt that you really mean to carry the analogy so far. If you do, I think a great 
deal more is required to prove the statement. Ifyou do not, a few words are 
needed to guard against such a conclusion. 

“2. Is not the term Theoretical Stage of Science somewhat inaccurate ? Theoreti- 
cal questions arise in the infancy of all sciences, and doubtless they cannot be 
answered till the process of classification is far advanced or even completed. If 
this is what you mean, | think your general and absolute statements respecting 
the Three Stages require modification. I am aware that (p. 20) you admit 
that “there have been instances” in which theoretical questions have arisen even 
in the first stage. I have my doubts whether this is not the rule rather than the 
exception. Look, for instance, at the ancient Physics ; look at Smith’s and 
Stewart’s Theories of Language, ete. 

‘*3. I note a few special points that have caught my eye. 

“ P. 21: I expect we shall have to do something else. This, I think, is hardly a 
classical use of the term ‘ expect.’ ” 


The following note refers to the etymology of Frog on a horse’s 
hoof :— 


“This is the case of the Frog. The under side of a horse’s 
hoof has a forked appearance, like this :— 

“This forked or arrow-head piece is called by the English 
Frog. 

‘* By the Germans (Italian) Frosch. 

“From the forked appearance the Greeks called it xyeAdwv 
(swallow’s-tail). ‘ 

“The French, fourchette. 

“The Germans (also) Gabel. 

“My notion was that Frog and Frosch were a corruption of Fourche, fourchette. 
When lo! I tind that in the Geopomca and Hippiatrica it is called Batpayxos, 
and in Vegetius, ranula. 

‘The Frog isa strong elastic kind of spring which gives to the horse his 
springy motion, and assists him in leaping. 

“ But this can hardly be the origin of the term Batpayos, &c.” 
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Then follow some more special points on Greek accents and other 
grammatical forms which were attended to in later editions, but 
would hardly be of interest here. 

His next remarks refer to his friend Wilson, the Professor of 
Moral Philosophy, who had had a stroke :-— 


“The last time I saw Wilson I told him I had been reading your book. He 
was much interested, and I left it with him to read. To show how clear his 
memory was then, he mentioned that he had read an account of the President De 
Jsrosses in M. Villemain’s Lectures, and told many details, though it is a great 
many years since he saw it. Indeed, I hear that his mind is now quite unclouded 
and that in face he looks well. But the lett side remains powerless. 

** Yours very truly, 
“TT. G. Lippe.” 


The next letter is curious, because it shows the Dean’s wish to 
retire as early as the beginning of the year 1879, and his sympathy 
with the Indian sages who retired to the forest, when they had seen 
their children’s children. 


“ Christ Church, Jan. 29, 1879. 

“My DEAR Max MULLER, 

“T ought before this to have thanked you for your book on the Origin of 
Religion. I took it with me to St. Leonard’s, and read it with much interest and 
instruction. The forest life of the Indian sages is very attractive. I think such 
an institution in Oxford would not be without use. I often feel as if I should like 
to retire, not exactly into a forest, but out of busy life. Perhaps in the West a 
later age might be fixed than that which recommended itself to the precocious 
Indians.” 


The Dean had been attending some of M. Taine’s lectures at 
Oxford. The noise in the street had been very annoying to the 
lecturer and to the audience. When I told the Dean, he wrote at 
once :— , 

“Christ Church, May 26, 1871. 

* My pear Max MULLER, 

‘1 think that we owe it to the beauty and delicacy of M. Taine’s thoughts and 
language to take care that he is not interrupted by street noises. Would he not 
better lecture in the Museum hereafter! If so, give due notice, and I will speak 
to the Delegates. 

** Yours truly, 
“A. G, Lippert.” 


The Dean knew better than anyone else that it was impossible for 
me to take any part in the management of what was to be an Indian 
Institute. Yet such was his interest in all that concerned the teaching 
of candidates for the Indian Civil Service, and more particularly the 
teaching of native candidates, that he appealed to me once more. 
On March 10th, 1880, he wrote to me from the Delegates’ Room :— 
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“My Dear Max MULLER, 

‘“We have been revising the proposals for the Indian Institute. Many 
people wish that the Professor of Comparative Philology should be an ex officio 
member of the governing body (whatever it is to be called), But we do not 
like to insert this in the scheme without knowing whether you, personally, would 
object to such an insertion. Will you send me an answer to the Council Room 
after two o'clock to-day ? 

“ Yours very truly, 
“ H. G. LIDDELL.” 


The Dean knew very well that I should yield to nobody’s advice 
so gladly as to his. He understood my reasons for keeping aloof, 
for he knew what things had been said and done in the University 
by the new Professor and his friends, which made any personal 
intercourse between me and them quite impossible. I think he saw 
that silence and perfect abstention was the only course that I, with 
any self-respect, could follow. In all I did with regard to the new 
Professor, such as never once mentioning his name in any book of 
mine, I was guided throughout by the advice of those whose judg- 
ment I would trust better than my own. 

The next letter refers to a very old controversy concerning the 
possibility of any etymological connection between the Greek theos 
and Latin devs and Sanskrit dera. I was then of opinion that such a 
connection was inadmissible on purely phonetical grounds, though I 
had, even before that time, expressed a strong feeling against a divorce 
of these three Aryan names for God. His letter is all the more 
curious, as it will show that even in 1875, I was not so entirely 
unacquainted with what may be said, and had been said, both for and 
against the phonetic difficulties in the way of identifying theos with 
deus, as a well-known critic supposes in 1898! The letter is dated— 

“ Bass Rock House, Aug. 24, 1875. 

“My DEAR Max MULLER, 

“Many thanks for your kind statement of the present state of opinion with 
regard to the vexed question of the relation of Greek theos and dios, Latin deus, 
Sanskrit deva, etc. I had also said to myself that it was impossible to imagine 
that the two were utterly disconnected. But I must own that your paper has 
somewhat shaken my unreasoning belief, for the analogies in favour of the con- 
nexion seem to be few and so doubtful that one becomes alarmed. The derivation 
of phiale from pino seems to me to rest chiefly on the assumed necessity of 
finding some derivation of phiale. It certainly is strange that it does not appear 
as a derivative word till so late a period. The case of phiaros is better, but, even 
if the two be granted, what are they among somany? As with theos, ete., so I 
cannot bring myself to believe that Sanskrit mahat is not representative of Greek 
megas, Latin magnus, notwithstanding the difficulty of the h and gh. 

‘*T hope you are well. 

‘¢Yours very truly. 
‘H. G. LippEt.” 


It will be seen from this letter that at that time I still considered 
the phonetic difficulties decisive against identifying the Greek, Latin, 
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and Sanskrit names for God, and I well remember that it was owing 
to several conversations I had at the time with the Dean on the 
subject that I inclined later on to the Dean’s unwavering belief that 
historically these words ought not to be separated. 

I add one more letter to show how careful the Dean was in obtain- 
ing all information he could before he committed himself to any line 
of action, even on matters far removed from his own interests. The 
question was Who was the right man to teach [Persian in the 
University. 

On January 31st, 1879, the Dean wrote to me :— 


“ My pear Max MULLER, 

‘**] have a note from you, written come time last term, in which you strongly 
urge that the Hindustani Reader should not be obliged to teach Persian—backing 
a memorial presented to Council by the Electors to that Readership. 

‘‘Some complication has arisen (I am told) between A and B on the subject. 
At first, if Iam rightly informed, A said he did not wish to teach Persian, and 
then L undertook it. Now A complains, and alleges that Ae is the Persian 
teacher, and B is poaching on his manor. I do not know how far this is true, but 
| suppose the first arrangement would be, to a certain extent, in accordance with 
your opinion that Persian should be separated from Hindustani. 

‘* As to the foundation of a Persian Professorship, I am quite and most strongly 
of your opinion. But the man ought to be found first, and then the Professorship 
given to him personally, not to be continued unless another man is found fit for 
the place. 

“Will you tell me all (if anything) you know about the present state of things ; 
how far you approve, and, if not, what you advise ? 

“Yours very truly, 
‘*H. G. Lippe.” 
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“Where do you mean to stop? Is not the Zambesi far enough 
north for you? Where else can you go?” asked Sir William 
Harcourt when Mr. Rhodes was discussing his plans with him a few 
years ago. 

“Tt strikes me that you do not know your geography. Look 
here,” answered Mr. Rhodes, taking up a map of Africa, ‘“ what do 
you see there ?—Lake Tanganika; to the west of it the Belgians 
have pegged out the country, to the east the Germans lay claim to 
it, but up to there I have made up my mind that it shall be British 
territory. You ask me where I mean to stop, now you know it. 
The only reason why I don’t intend to go further north is that T 
can’t.” 

This conversation took place when Mr. Rhodes was only beginning 
to lay the foundation of what has since so rightly been named 
Rhodesia, and, although I mentioned it elsewhere,’ it is worth 
recalling, showing as it does the well-made and long-matured plans 
of the great empire-building. Sir William was, I believe, astounded 
at Mr. Rhodes’s audacity of conception. Probably to him, like 
many others, Lake Tanganika then merely represented a spot in the 
wilderness of Africa, associated with the exploits of the great 
pioneers Burton and Speke, Livingstone and Stanley. Possibly he 
was like that bishop Stanley tells us about who, after carefully 
listening to all the great explorer had to say about the Congo and 
the magnificent work to be achieved there, looked at him and said, 
“But may I ask, where is the Congo?” There is no doubt that 
when Mr. Rhodes expressed his intention of extending the British 
dominions as far as the frontier of the Congo Free State he little 
dreamt then that a few years later Buluwayo would be a flourishing 
town connected by rail with the Cape, and that it would become an 
absolute necessity to extend the railway as far as Lake Tanganika. 
Why it is necessary, nay urgent, to build that line I will now 
endeavour to show. 

Until Mr. Stanley discovered the Congo and opened it out as a 
trade route on behalf of King Leopold, the whole of the trade from 
the Luapula river—the upper waters of the Congo which alone 
were known to the Arabs—was carried over the overland route to 
Zanzibar: the same route was followed by caravans to and from 
Uganda as well as by those trading as far south as Lake Nyasa. All 
these great caravan routes converged at Tabora in Unyamwezi, which 
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was then the most important trading centre of Central Africa. The 
natives of the district, the Wanyaniwezi, thus became the carriers 
par excellence of Central Africa, and they were so keen upon getting 
work as porters that they used to march by themselves in groups of 
a score or two as far as the East coast, in order to secure employment 
with the Arab caravans about to proceed towards the interior. These 
Wanyamwezi, therefore, developed into a fine manly race: their 
wants naturally became greater than their neighbours, and their 
work and contact with the coast enabled them to satisfy these wants 
—a first step towards civilization. 

The introduction of steamers on the Congo, and lately the opening- 
out of the Congo railway which placed the mouth of the river in direct 
steam communication with Stanley Falls, coupled with the annihilation 
of the Arabs settled between the Falls and Lake Tanganika, has 
diverted towards the West Coast of Africa a great deal of the trade 
formerly carried out with Zanzibar. 

In the North, the Uganda Railway and the opening of the Nile to 
steam traffic will close for ever the old trade-route through German 
territory to the Indian Ocean. In the South the steamers on Lake 
Nyasa and on the Shire river are gradually drawing the trade that 
way from the neighbouring regions, but what is still wanted is direct 
steam communication, establishing rapid, easy and cheap means of 
transport to the heart of Africa: this the Tanganika Railway will 
provide. Unless one is thoroughly acquainted with the various 
regions of the Dark Continent from the Cape to the Equator it is 
almost impossible to realize what a revolution this line will accomplish 
in the political economy of Central Africa. First and foremost, it will 
put the last seal upon British supremacy from the Cape to Cairo, not 
merely from a political and military, but also from a trading point of 
view. ; 

I have always considered Zanzibar as a position of primary 
importance to Great Britain, and when its cession to Germany was 
suggested, I confess that my first movement was to look upon such 
a step as a grave mistake, but after due consideration I came to the 
conclusion that, should such a policy be followed by Her Majesty’s 
Government, in exchange, of course, for material advantages else- 
where, the cession of Zanzibar would affect in no way British interests, 
provided that the Tanganika Raihcay is built without delay. The im- 
portance of Zanzibar has, so far, been derived from the fact that it 
was the great entrcpot for goods going to and from Central Africa, 
chiefly through what is now German territory. I have shown how 
the trade, north of the Equator, was bound either to follow the 
Nile or else the Uganda-Mombasa Railway. I have explained how the 
trade west of Lake Tanganika—at least from the Stanley Falls—was 
now almost exclusively carried on with the West Coast, while the trade, 
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still in its embryo, with the regions north of Lake Nyasa, was bound 
to pass through British territory. Therefore the ports of Quilimane 
in the South and of Mombasa in the North will gradually absorb the 
former shipping trade of Zanzibar, and since the heavily-subsidized 
German steamers call at Dar-Es-Salaam from Germany and from 
Bombay, Zanzibar will in time become a mere port of call like Aden, 
and will retain but a small local trade. It is most instructive to look 
at last year’s shipping returns; of the 137 steamers which called at 
Zanzibar, sixty-four were German with total tonnage 109,612 tons, 
against forty-four British steamers representing 75,013 tons only. 
The total trade of the island for 1897 was, in round figures, £1,400,000 
for imports, and £1,160,000 for exports. One-half of these amounts 
fairly represented the trade carried on With the African Continent, 
Zanzibar being, as I have said before, a kind of warehouse for the 
goods of the interior of Africa. Let us now penetrate into the heart 
of the Continent. 

The exact amount of native trade carried on within a radius of 
200 miles from Lake Tanganika has never been compiled, but from 
my knowledge of the country I should say that over £200,000 of 
British and European manufactured goods must be consumed there 
every year. This is comparatively enormous if we consider the high 
cost of transport from the coast. To bring goods within 200 miles of 
Lake Tanganika by the overland route from Zanzibar about £200 per 
ton must be added to their original cost for carriage ; so that calico, 
for instance, which is the currency used in Central Africa, represents 
a value of about 5d. per yard in Unyamwezi, while it costs a little 
over 13d. per yard in Zanzibar. If we consider that live stock, wives, 
and most of the necessaries of life are purchased with calico, that 
every native, male or female, uses at least four yards of it in a year 
as a garment alone I should say that five to six million yards are 
yearly consumed by the native population around Tanganika. 

So far, the Germans have done little or nothing with their 
immense territory of nearly 400,000 square miles in East Africa ; 
they have tried a few plantations along the coast, but the whole 
hinterland, from the first one hundred ané fifty miles from the ocean, 
has become stagnant, and, since the Arabs have ceased to trade with 
the Eastern Congo State, the caravan roads are almost deserted. 
The formerly active and busy Wanyamwezi have nothing to do but 
take their snuff while their wives cultivate their fields; ivory cara- 
vans are now ararity, and, since Great Britain occupies Unyoro, 
even the trade in powder is a thing of the past. We may therefore 
consider the whole of that region as a new field open to British 
enterprise. The Germans, it is true, have decided to build a 
railway as far as Karagwe on the Western shore of Lake Victoria 
Nyanza, but I believe that this line will meet with the same fate as 
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the Harrar-Djibuti line, and remain a great scheme which will never 
be carried out. To send a few armed natives under a few officers to 
plant the flag of a nation far away in the interior is a cheap amuse- 
ment. But railways cost money, mean millions of expenditure, and 
neither the public nor the representatives of the taxpayers are 
inclined to risk millions without good cause; a railway to Karagwe 
or to Lake Tanganika from the East Coast of Africa could never 
pay even its working expenses. Most of the German territory, 
except along the Coast and around Lake Victoria Nyanza and Lake 
Tanganika, is poor, the land hardly fertile enough to feed the natives 
who cultivate it, and German East Africa contains no minerals. If 
such is the case, what will be the use of a line from Bulawayo to 
Lake Tanganika? Here “the conditions are vastly different. To 
begin with, the proposed line will cross regions rich in coals, rich in 
minerals, admirably adapted to agriculture, suitable to the cultivation 
of coffee, sugar, and tobacco ; it will cross the Zambesi, that magnifi- 
cent waterway which will bring to the railway goods and produce 
from the West, which cannot now be forwarded to the coast on 
account of the heavy cost of porterage over the one hundred and fifty 
miles which separate the upper from the lower Zambesi, whose navi- 
gation is interrupted by the Kebra Becca rapids. The Tanganika 
Railway will, as I will show, open new markets and carry to the 
South scores of thousands of those magnificent Wanyamwezi 
labourers I described just now—men who will be delighted to come 
and work for wages they never dreamt of; men whose labour is 
urgently needed in the South, and who will return to their country 
loaded with British goods purchased with their earnings, and whose 
advent will solve that great problem of finding reliable native labour 
for South Africa. When this line is built, the trade from the East 
Coast with the interior will become insignificant, and Lake Tanganika 
being tapped from the South and Lake Victoria Nyanza from the 
East by British railroads, the projected German railway will cease to 
have any object, at least for many years to come. The Germans, 
lrowever, will benefit by these British lines, especially by the 
Tanganika Railway, as it will open out fresh markets in their 
hinterland at no cost to them. Such are the reasons why I insisted 
at first on the question of Zanzibar, pointing out that if Great 
Britain could obtain some palpable advantage in exchange for it, 
provided that advantage was most substantial, its cession to Germany 
would entail no serious loss to this country so long as the building of 
the Tanganika Railway was proceeded with at once. 

Let us now consider this great scheme on its own merits and in its 
fullest details. Mr. Rhodes proposes to extend, first, the Bulawayo 
line in a north-eastern direction, as far as Gwelo (100 miles from 
Bulawayo and 160 miles from Fort Salisbury). Thence it would 
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take a bend and run almost due north along the valley of the Sanyati 
river as far as the Kariba gorge of the Zambesi (about 250 miles). 
Crossing the Zambesi over the gorge the railway would then run as 
far as Lake T'anganika (about 500 miles) through the country lying 
between Lake Bangweolo and Lake Nyasa. The total length of the 
proposed extension would therefore be about 900 miles. An alter- 
native and slightly shorter route might be followed rid Salisbury and 
Zumbo, but, from my personal knowledge of this particular part of 
the country, I believe that it would entail far greater engineering 
difficulties and would cross less valuable districts than the first route 
I described. The chief obstacle on the Salisbury Zumbo route would 
be found just before the junction of the Wande and Panyami rivers. 
There the Mashonaland plateau suddenly stops, and almost perpen- 
dicular cliffs lead down to the Zambesi valley lying nearly 1,200 feet 
below. The bridging of the Zambesi at Zumbo would also be a long 
and difficult enterprise on account of the great width of the river, 
very shallow at that point. None of these difficulties will be 
encountered along the Sanyati route, as the plateau extends right up 
to the Zambesi which runs compressed at the bottom of the Kariba 
gorge which will be easily bridged over. Along this route the 
existence of two valuable coalfields' has already been ascertained, and 
the line will run within 50 miles of Hartley Hill and of Lo Muganda 
(or Lo Maghonda, as some geographers spell it) two gold-bearing 
districts of great promise. North of the Zambesi, the railway will 
give access by this route to the Mashukolombwe country with its 
magnificent grazing grounds, a country which will in time attract 
many farmers from the South. Farther north it will cross districts 
rich in minerals, fertile and suitable for cattle raising. It is true that 
this region is still very little known; but the fact that gold reefs 
have been found and tested west of Lake Nyasa, and that the 
Portuguese on the Upper Zambesi purchase a good deal of gold dust 
from natives who bring it from the North, is a proof that gold exists 
there: coal must also be found in that region for the reason that coal- 
fields have been discovered south of the Zambesi along the Sanyati 
river, and that the geological formation is similar on both sides of the 
Zambesi ; a coal-mine has already been discovered by the Portuguese 
in the North, and has, for the last eight years, suppliea the coal used 
on their gunboats. The value of Northern Rhodesia as a first-class 
grazing country is established by the fact that the Angoni have been 
settled there for nearly half a century. These Angoni are Zulu 
tribes originally settled in Matabeleland, whence they were driven 
out by Umsiti Gazi, Lobengula’s father, and it is well-known that 


(1) These coal fields would prove a great saving in the working of the line, as, at 
present, all the coal used for the engines has to be carried from the Cape to Bulawayo. 
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Zulus will only make their home in territories where their cattle 
thrive. 

Apart from this, the Zambesi Valley possesses a climate and soil 
suitable to sugar plantations; indiarubber is already found in the 
Ro-Angwa Valley—I have had samples of it sold to me by the 
natives. Then we must not forget that tobacco is cultivated by the 
natives in every one of the districts which will be crossed by the 
railway, and the experiments carried out by Messrs. Buchanan 
Brothers in Nyasaland prove that tobacco of the best quality can be 
obtained from imported plants. Already, in 1893, I bought from 
these planters light-coloured tobacco almost as good as the Turkish 
tobacco sold in Europe, and they were beginning to make cigars equal 
to many of the Indian brands; this was only two years after they 
had made their first experiments from imported plants. I have, there- 
fore, no doubt, and I must insist on the point, that Northern Rhodesia 
and British Central Africa will, with cheap transport, soon be able 
to compete with Sumatra, Manilla, and India, as tobacco-producing 
centres. Neither must we forget to mention coffee: it has, as is well 
known, already given unhoped-for results in the Shire Highlands, 
and the coffee which has been grown there for the last eight or ten 
years—not as an experiment, but on a large scale—has fetched the 
highest price in the London market. The climate, altitude, and soil 
of the plateau extending from Lake Nyasa to Lake Tanganika, offer 
conditions similar to those found in the Shire Highlands, and, with 
the advent of the railway, those now unutilised lands will soon be 
covered with coffee plantations. I may incidentally mention that I 
have seen fields of wheat successfully raised by the Roman Catholic 
missionaries in the Mambwe district. To conclude, I will add that 
the copper found in Katanga, west of Lake Bangweolo, in mines 
which, from all accounts and the specimens I have seen, appear to be 
among the richest in the world, cannot be worked at present except 
for local requirements, on account of the heavy cost of transport : the 
Tanganika Railway, which will pass within 250 miles from Katanga, 
will, of course, remove this impediment. In describing the resources 
of the regions the proposed line will cross I have only considered the 
immediate future ; but, if one looks further ahead, there seems to be 
no limit to the prospects of Northern Rhodesia ; besides working on 
farms, ranches, plantations, gold- and coal-mines, our children will 
open there a new field of industry—metallurgy. Almost every square 
mile of land, north and south of the Zambesi, contains iron ore, and 
in some places regular mountains of solid iron are to be found. Now 
that it has been ascertained that coal also exists, a time will come 
when these masses of iron will be put into use. I shall probably be 
accused by many of being a visionary, but to prove that I am nothing 
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of the kind, I will examine the scheme from the most matter-of-fact 
point of view, and prove that the line will pay. 

At present, shipping companies having steamers on the Shire river 
and on Lake Nyasa charge for the transport of goods from Chindi, 
on the Indian Ocean, to the northern extremity of Lake Nyasa, £25 
per ton, to which must be added, for the overland carriage to the 
south of Lake Tanganika, another £20 per ton, making a total of 
£45 per ton. Calculating the cost of transport by the proposed 
railway extension at the same rate as that now charged between Cape 
Town and Bulawayo, we find that the same goods will be landed by 
rail south of Lake Tanganika for £12 per ton from Cape Town. 

At present, by the Chindi-Nyasa route, travellers cannot reach Lake 
‘Tanganika under sixty days from London, and at a minimum cost of 
£70 (travelling third class). By the railway they will be able to 
reach Tanganika in twenty-three to twenty-four days from London, 
the whole journey costing a little over £20 from London. But the 
chief question is—Will there be any traffic or any passengers? The 
same doubt was expressed when the railway extension from Vryburg 
to Bulawayo was proposed. It was prophesied by many that this 
line would never pay, and even among Mr. Rhodes’s most sanguine 
supporters many were to be found who, although acknowledging the 
necessity of building the Bulawayo Railway, considered it a most 
patriotic undertaking likely to result in a financial failure; yet this 
line, still in its infancy, has already earned a nett profit at the rate 
of £150,000 per annum. While, before the construction of the 
Bulawayo Railway, a ton of goods used to cost, under normal con- 
dition, £60 for transport from Port Elizabeth to Bulawayo, it can now 
be landed there for £12, or one-fifth of the former cost. The success 
which has crowned the Bechuanaland Railway will follow the Tan- 
ganika extension. It is calculated that £2,000,000 will be required to 
build the line, and if, as suggested by Mr. Rhodes, the British 
Government gives its guarantee, which will be secured in such a way 
that the taxpayer can never possibly be called upon to pay a single 
penny towards it, the money will easily be found at 3} per cent., 
which will only mean £75,000 per annum. As I have already 
shown, the building of this line is still more necessary to consolidate 
Great Britain’s African Empire than ever was the Uganda Railway. 
The Uganda Railway, itself a Government undertaking, will greatly 
benefit by the opening of the Tanganika line, because, as I have 
already explained, with those two lines a German railway to the 
heart of Africa will lose all its raison d’étre. 

To show the further importance of the Tanganika Railway I must 
return to a subject of which I have said a few words at the beginning 
of this article—the question of native labour. This subject is one of 
the most serious problems which have to be solved in South Africa. 
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The Transvaal goldfields, the Kimberley mines, and the Rhodesian 
settlers, to quote but a few of the chief labour centres, employ, or 
rather require, hundreds of thousands of native labourers: the local 
population is insufficient to fill this want, and besides the fact that, 
when a native has worked for a few months he is able to live in idle- 
ness for more than a year, makes it necessary to renew constantly the 
supply of native labourers. The high wages paid to them (about 
£1 a-week in Johannesburg and Kimberley, and £1 per month in 
Rhodesia) induce many natives to tramp all the way from the Zam- 
besi and back there to find work in the South. Some of them come 
from as far as the Barotse; most of these men, after completing six 
months’ work, spend their earnings in the purchase of goods, chiefly 
piece goods, iron and brass ware, and beads—which alone represent 
money in their own country—but as they have to carry these goods 
themselves over distances often exceeding 1,000 miles, they are 
unable to spend all their savings in purchases, and they drink the 
balance.’ The Tanganika Railway will, therefore, enable the natives 
from Central Africa, the Wanyamwezi of which I spoke just now, 
the Manyema from the west of Lake Tanganika, the Atonga from 
the west of Lake Nyasa, and many others, to come south in search 
of work, and as they will no longer have to carry their goods on 
their heads when they return to their country they will be able to 
spend in their purchase the whole of their earnings, so that the 
labour question will be solved and British trade increased. Man- 
chester, for instance, will greatly benefit by it, as these natives with 
increased means will learn to require a better class of calico than the 
one they now use, and which comes almost exclusively from India— 
a cheap article, worth about 1}d. a-yard at Zanzibar, but which repre- 
sents a value of over 6d. around Lake Tanganika with the present 
heavy cost of transport. Under the present circumstances it is also 
impossible, owing to the distance from their country, as well as to 
the dangers and difficulties of the road, for any of the people of the 
tribes I have mentioned to come to South Africa. Another point 
which must not be lost sight of is that the whole of the plant required 
for this railway will come from England, giving work to British 
manufacturers and workmen. Last, but not least, the Tanganika 
line will put a stop to the traffic in slaves, which, notwithstanding 
the efforts of the British Government and of its representatives, 
still flourishes, chiefly in the region which this railway will open. 
Most of the slave caravans are now led through German and through 
Portuguese territory, where the officials are either unable or else un- 
willing to put a stop to the traffic. At present the British Govern- 

(1) The sale of intoxicants io natives is absolutely free in Johannesburg and the 


Cape Colony—a concession to the Dutch wine growers—but is strictly prohibited in 
Rhodesia. 
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ment has to maintain a costly fleet in the East African waters, a fleet 
whose constant occupation consists in endeavouring to stop slaver’s 
dhows. We must not forget that by the Brussels Act of 1890 Great 
Britain undertook the obligation “of proceeding gradually, as cir- 
cumstances permit, with the repression of the slave trade,”’ within the 
territories under British Rule. Although, personally, I am strongly 
opposed to the abolition of domestic slavery in Africa, I consider the 
traffic in slaves a most abominable thing, and great Britain has pledged 
herself to put astop to it: it is so well-known, so clear that the 
opening of a railway line is the most effective way in which this 
pledge can be redeemed that I need not insist on the point. It is 
therefore clear that from an Imperial, a commercial, and a moral point 
of view, the building of the Tanganika railway is an absolute neces- 
sity. Only little Englanders will fail to give it their support : little 
Englanders, that curious variety of the genus brittannicum, a variety 
which is rapidly becoming extinct, and whose last specimen will 
probably be considered such a valuable curiousity that it will be 
preserved in the British Museum and exposed, wrapped up in old 
numbers of 7ruth, alongside the Egyptian mummies. 
Lionen Decix. 
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“ Berrer stand on the fragments of antiquity and look about us.” 
Thus wrote Walter Savage Landor in his preface to Pericles and 
Aspasia: and I have recalled often this phrase when I have con- 
sidered the point of departure in the most distinctive work of the more 
recent Anglo-Celtic poets and romancists. I allude, of course, to the 
small band of men and women whose voices are to-day charming many 
of us with the weleome medicine of a new and strange music, not the 
less strange because in part an iteration of what is anciently familiar, 
nor the less new because allied to remote and august memories. 

I purpose to speak only of those younger men and women in whose 
writings, beside the faculty of verbal art, obtains that subtle but con- 
vineing quality of atmosphere which differentiates imaginative creation 
from literary manufacture. There are a hundred others who by virtue 
of racial accident may be Anglo-Celtic writers: but what I have in 
mind is the sole distinction of any value, the distinction of the 
imagination. Therefore I speak only of a few, and not the popular 
writers of the hour. Of these, as of others who have striven for and 
attained a like popularity, I can say little, not in any way finding 
entertainment in that which, doubtless excellent in kind, is fugitive, 
because made for the rude delectation of the many, and is not 
arresting, because on the one hand lacking the superb vitality of the 
great masters, and on the other, devoid of that intensity of vision and 
delicate suspense of style which can transmute the merely readable 
into literature. 

But when I aver that there is more of Gaelic Ireland in a few 
pages, say, of Mr. Yeats or Miss Nora Hopper, than in a score of books 
by writers Irish by accident but trained in the London literary 
tradition: or more of Gaelic Scotland in the writings of Mr. Neil 
Munro than in the books of other Scottish romancists, including even 
Mr. William Black and Mrs. Steele: or more of Welsh sentiment 
and manner in the poems of Mr. Ernest Rhys, than in the recurrent 
novels about Wales, with the inevitable Winifred as heroine and 
Owen-ap-somebody as hero: or more of the still surviving Celtic spirit 
in the Cornish tales of Mr. Quiller Couch and Mr. J. H. Pearce, than 
in the innumerable novels which traduce that which in the peninsula 
is native and distinctive: or more of the old Armorican sentiment 
and Breton poetry in Mrs. Wingate Rinder’s The Shadow of Arvor 
than in the many tales and novels which utilise tourist-Brittany as 
a background—when I affirm this, I should add what I mean by 
distinctively Celtic, distinctively Gaelic. 
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There has been of late too much looseness of phrase concerning the 
Celtic spirit, the Celtic movement, and that mysterious entity, 
Celticism. ‘The Celtic Renascence,” the “ Gaelic glamour,” these, 
for the most part, are shibboleths of the journalist, who if asked what 
it is that is being reborn, or in what differentiating qualities lies the 
distinction of Gaelic from any other “ glamour,” or what constitutes 
“glamour” itself would, as we say in the north, be “fair taken aback.” 
I can imagine one of these gentlemen in the south, on being asked to 
define the quality of Celticism, replying: ‘ Heather, peats, whisky, 
bog-land, the brogue, the invariable use of ‘she’ for ‘him’ or ‘it,’ 
and the transposition of the active tense into the hanging participle.” 
Perhaps this is Celticism: perhaps this is the aim and end of the 
Celtic movement. But if so, it will not long trouble either the irate 
or the indulgent reviewer. I take it that the so-called Celtic writers 
accept certain recognisable formulas simply as apt end native formulas, 
but that they in no wise confuse these accidental things with essential 
things. 

For one, I think regrettable the tendency to isolate writers into 
parochial or regional groups. A writer should arrest by his work, 
not as a geographical exponent. Why should a Celtic writer's 
outlook necessarily be through peat-smoke and mountain-mist ? And, 
as for that, are these less distorting than a London fog? Geo- 
graphical imagination is an anti-climax. The imagination is the 
intuitive spirit that is behind the accidents of conditions and environ- 
ment, which determine temperament it may be, and certainly affect 
the manner of expression. 

In the Palace of Art are many windows. There is room for the 
few Celtic minds who wish to look out upon new vistas, to weave a 
new beauty: but if one of these care to leave his standpoint for 
another outlook, what matter—since he goes only to another vista—— 
so long as he charm us again with subtle phrase and delicate music ? 
If Mr. Yeats will write a London romance, or if Mr. George Russell 
will sing the strenuous life of the hour, I will read either with 
pleasure ; for it is not mythological and actual Ireland that interests 
me in Mr. Yeats’ work, nor the spiritual world that interests me in 
Mr. Russell’s work, but Mr. Yeats’ interpretation of Irish things, 
whether mythological or actual, and Mr. Russell’s interpretation of 
spiritual things—and this interpretation being native and of the 
inmost spirit, it would surely be apparent in whatsoever either wrote, 
so long as the pulse in the pen beat to the pulse in the mind. 

I no longer consider paramountly, concerning a new book, how 
much of what is excellent is comprised in its pages, or with what skill 
the web is woven; nor even, is it beautiful; but, out of how deep a 
life does it come. 

And in a sense this brings me to the answer invited above. Like 
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what is fine in every other literary manifestation, what is fine in 
“the Celtic renascence ’’ is, what comes out of the depths. I have no 
heed for those autumn-leaf renascences which the first polar air can 
shrivel and whirl aside. Literature is never made to order, though 
its captains may discreetly lead and be still more circumspectly 
followed. If the so-called Celtic renascence (though why re-birth of 
what has never died, but has ever had a beautiful Protean life? ) be 
an arbitrary movement extraneously governed or directed, it is no 
more than a passing literary vogue; if it be largely spontaneous, if 
it be the natural outcome of individual minds and natures under 
specific conditions and circumstances, then no hostility can permanently 
prevail, no cheap cynicism or vulgar disparagement do more than 
divert or delay an after all not very considerable measure of sympathy. 
What is called “the Celtic renascence ” is simply a fresh development 
of creative energy coloured by nationality and moulded by inherited 
forces, a development diverted from the common way by accident of 
race and temperament. The Celtic writer is the writer the temper 
of whose mind is more ancient, more primitive, and in a sense more 
natural than that of his compatriot in whom the Teutonic strain pre- 
vails. The Celt is always remembering ; the Anglo-Saxon has little 
patience with what lies far behind or far beyond his own hour. And 
as the Celt comes of a people who grew in spiritual outlook as they 
began what has been revealed to us by history as a ceaseless losing 
battle, so the Teuton comes of a people who have lost in the spiritual 
life what they have gained in the moral and the practical—and I 
use moral in its literal and proper sense of course. The difference 
is of more import than readily may be recognised. ‘The immediate 
divergence is, that with the Celt ancestral memory and ancestral 
instinct constitute a distinguishable factor in his life and his expres- 
sion of life, and that with his Teutonic compatriot vision, dream, 
actuality, and outlook, are in the main restricted to what in the past 
has direct bearing upon the present, and to what in the future is 
also along the line of direct relation to the present. As Mr. Yeats 
has so well observed, the primitive hunter and shepherd survive in 
the modern Celt in a more unmodified degree than in the Anglo- 
Saxon, whose history, and the circumstances and conditions of whose 
development, have been so different; and it is simply this earlier 
voice that strikes an apparently alien echo through the dominant 
Anglo-Saxon literature of our own as of preceding epochs. In a 
word, we are nearer to our earlier clan of the woods and hills and 
haunted ancient shores, when the interpreter is a Celt; and in that 
nearness there is a certain gain, particularly in a note of exquisite 
sadness, of troubled longing, of spiritual exaltation, of emotional 
intensity—as there is a certain loss, in the tendency of the primitive 
emotions to degenerate into sentiment, of the intensity to lapse to 
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the hysterical. At its highest, the gain is a great one, and is as 
readily distinguishable, to those who are themselves in more or less 
degree of primitive nature, as it seems inconspicuous to those of a 
nature possibly more civilised but perhaps also more obtuse. 

All that the new generation of Celtic or Anglo-Celtic (for the 
most part Angio-Gaelic) writers holds in conscious aim is to interpret 
anew “the beauty at the heart of things,” not along the conventional 
lines of English literary tradition, but along that of racial instinct 
coloured and informed by individual temperament. Theirs, again (to 
quote from Mr. Yeats’ beautiful privately published The Tables of the 
Law), to be “that achieved by temperaments which seek always an abso- 
lute emotion, and who have their most continual, though not most 
perfect, expression in the legends and music and ideals of the Celtic 
people.” 

There is a spiritual intensity in the poetry of Mr. George Russell 
—more widely and generally known as * A. E.”’—which, surely, is 
not to be found in like degree, with like colour and fragrance, 
in the writings of any living poet younger than Mr. Swin- 
burne and Mr. Meredith. I have read the work of most of the 
acknowledged m/nnesingers, but in none of them do I find that 
subtle, intense, poignant beauty, the beauty of the garment revealing 
the soul, and the beauty of the soul illumining the garment, which 
I find in the poetry of Mr. Yeats and Mr. Russell. Some, like Mr. 
Robert Bridges, may reveal more science in the difficult, the supreme 
art of poetry—the fatal facilities involved in whose approach are but 
the wanton and inevitable dust along the pathway of the sun; some, 
like Mr. Kipling or Mr. Henley, may have an utterance more robust, 
an outlook more strenuous and immediate; some, like Mr. William 
Watson, a more classic measure and restraint; or, like Mr. Laurence 
Housman, a happier rhythmic Puritanism of thought and speech ; 
or, like Mr. Stephen Phillips, a more felicitous use of well-worn 
symbols; or, like Mr. Arthur Symons, a happier exposition of the 
individualist mood and intuition; or, like Mrs. Meynell, a more deft 
use of the considered phrase. I do not say that Mr. Yeats and Mr. 
Russell are more notable than these, or less notable; they are to me the 
only poets of to-day who are not to be compared with other poets of 
to-day. But I aver that I for one am aware of an atmosphere, that 
T hear a music, that I discern a beauty, in their work, which is dif- 
ferent, and to me at once more alluring and more convincing, than I 
discern or hear or am aware of in the poetry of any of the younger 
generation. 

Mr. Russell has published two little volumes. The first was 
thrown upon the wind, but an eddy carried it one day to London, 
that congested gateway of the literary life of to-day. The second, 
hardly less slim, though sent forth in the dignity of boards and the 
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imprint of the house of Bodley, was received with delight by a few, 
with indifference by the “ literary world,” and was otherwise wholly 
ignored. It is living work, but its spiritual beauty is of too white a 
radiance to appeal to minds of a hurried and intemperate habit; in 
other words, its appeal is to a few visionaries, to a few lovers 
who love beauty as in itself a self-sufficient revelation. A quick 
and subtle spirit inhabits this verse. There is hardly a line 
not informed with rhythmic vision. The singer looks to the end, 
inward, beyond. To him the light is apocalyptic. A grave ecstasy 
sustains him. When he recedes from this it is always from the over- 
reaching spirit, which vainly would attempt with mortal means that 
which pertains to the Immortals. Intoxicated with symbols, his 
vaticinations grow less elate, stammer in their high music, halt, 
and sometimes lapse futilely, as the querulous forlorn cry of the 
lapwing after the leaping of the wind among the hills. In “The 
Earth Breath” there are many poems of a singular beauty marred by a 
momentary uncertain flight, or at the close by a sudden earthward 
droop of the sunlit wing. Though some of Mr. Russell’s best work 
is to be found in these two little volumes, the finer part of his later 
achievement is as yet uncollected. In almost unknown provincial 
periodicals, of a nature too remote to have more than a very limited 
circulation, some of his loveliest lyrics have appeared. But no 
wonder that lovers of poetry were arrested by lines so aerial in atmo- 
sphere, so delicate in touch, as some of those in Homeward: Songs 
hy the Way. Read, for instance, “ Sacrificed ” :— 


* Those delicate wanderers, ‘* The offerings arise : 
The wind, the star, the cloud, Hazes of rainbow light, 
Ever before mine eyes, Pure crystal, blue, and gold, 
As to an altar bowed, Through dreamland take their flight ; 
Light and dew-laden airs And ’mid the sacrifice 


Offer in sacrifice. God moveth as of old. 


** In miracles of fire 
He symbols forth His days ; 
In gleams of crystal light 
Reveals what pure pathways 
Lead to the soul’s desire, 
The silence of the height.” 


or, “ The Great Breath ” :— 


** Its edges foamed with amethyst and rose, 
Withers once more the old blue flower of day : 
There where the ether like a diamond glows 

Its petals fade away. 


** A shadowy tumult stirs the dusky air ; 
Sparkle the delicate dews, the distant snows ; 


The great deep thrills, for through it everywhere 
The breath of Beauty blows. 
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‘« T saw how all the trembling ages past, 
Moulded to her by deep and deeper breath, 
Neared to the hour when Beauty breathes her last 
And knows herself in death.” 


The Earth Breath is at once a more mature and a less convincing 
book. There are finer things in it; but the inequalities are more 
obvious. I take it to be a transitional volume. Probably Mr. Russell’s 
next book will, in fulfilling the lofty promise in what is best in 
its two predecessors, demonstrate that half unconscious process of 
subtle elimination which is inevitable with every true artist. But 
how lovely much of The Earth Breath is! There is little of what 
is called descriptive verse, for impassioned lover of the beauty of the 
world as “A. E.”’ is, he, like his friend and comrade W. B. Yeats, 
is ever an interpretative rather than a descriptive writer. But here, 
as in the earlier volume, the reader will discern the same delicate 
sense of colour, the same quick rapture in external beauty, the same 
subtle rhythmic response to some moment of poignant vision. 

“°Tis the Beauty of all beauty that is calling for your love!” 
* Dream or real,” adds “ A. E.,”’ in the paper in which the lyric that 
contains this line occurs: “ Dream or real? Do not ask me too 
strictly. All things are dream, save only the spirit which gazes on 
the phantasmagoria, and those dreams endure most which most fitly 
accord with its immortality.” 

Mr. Russell writes prose with the same ecstatic preoccupation, the 
same spiritual intensity, the same swift altitude, and, it must be 
added, the same wavering declension to loose-jointed levels, as in his 
verse. Some of his essays are very remarkable in their sustained 
emotion and equable beauty. I recollect a noble piece of prose 
written in defence of a late leader of the Theosophists in America: 
an article in an insignificant Irish periodical upon the spiritual attitude 
towards a leader and comrade in disgrace, which showed a power that 
at white heat might transcend any other prose written to-day. The 
Awakening of the Fires, and Priest or Hero: Ideals in Ireland, are 
two notable and profoundly suggestive essays which have been 
reprinted in pamphlet form." 

Of modern Celtic poetry in general—and by Celtic poetry I mean 
that which is Celtic in emotion, direction of sentiment, and instinc- 
tive approach, but English in the method and manner of its expres- 
sion—might aptly be said that which Matthew Arnold wrote of the 
older Welsh and Irish verse and of Macpherson: “It is not great 
poetical work, but it is poetry, with the air of greatness investing it.” 

If there be one Celtic poet of to-day of whom this might with 
peculiar aptness be written, it is Mr. W. B. Yeats. Yet it will be 
wiser to make no claim that cannot be substantiated according to the 


(1) Still procurable, I believe, at The Internationalist, 13, Eustace Street, Dublin. 
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accepted supreme tests. If greatness lie in epical themes treated with 
epical dignity and epical length, the ambitious poet of to-day is 
fallen upon an evil hour. That which was chanted in “ Books ” must 
be related in a score pages; that which was sung in cantos must be 
sung in stanzas, and even stanzas have now the alien air of the out- 
worn. This may be a lamentable falling away, and certainly in 
some respects is so; for though we may no longer have leisure or 
care for a Paradise Lost, and still less for a Thalaba or even a Gebir, 
we would not be deaf to ancther Endymion if it held, as Endymion 
held, the promise of another Hyperion. As yet Mr. Yeats’ genius 
has shown itself within the lyrical limitation. He may have, I believe 
that he has, the power for sustained effort for a great poem or poetic 
drama epical in theme and in treatment. There is none living who 
could so well recreate nobly from the wonderful store of Celtic myth, 
legend, tradition, folklore, and literature. As it is, none has so 
notably , with so mach distinction, availed himself of this magnificent 
material: but it has been asa miner who has sampled the ancient 
treasure-loads and returned to tell of the beauty and value of what he 
has seen, not as one who has spent years in patient toil and has come 
back to his fellows with vast new wealth. Beautiful as is that lyrical 
narrative The Wanderings of Oisin, exquisite in delicate form and 
aerial touch as are the poetic plays, The Land of Heart's Desire 
and Countess Cathleen, we have not here any ultimate expression. It 
is because these are so fine—and for me, I may add, they have a 
beauty and a charm beyond any other contemporary work of the 
kind—that we are unwilling to accept them as other than the 
preliminary airs of a new and strangely beautiful music. It is 
perhaps Mr. Yeats’ highest distinction—rather than that he has the 
most haunting sense of beauty of any of our younger writers, or the 
most subtle developments of style—that it is to him we look more than 
to any other for art which shall not only be invested with the sugges- 
tion of greatness, but itself be great. He has the finest imagination 
of all the younger writers; the most distinction ; by far the rarest 
touch. But he has Selects also, and it remains to be seen whether 
he can trenscend these defects, or at least so control or direct them 

that they run subservient to his genius. His mysticism is sometimes 
mere vagueness: his symbolism sometimes mere arbitrary imagery : 
and there is in his imaginative prose in particular a tendency to veil 
the contours of the motive thought in a moonshine mist or in dyes of 
a romantic beauty too august, too remote, for the following minds of 
a cast over-mundane for such excellences to appear other than mere 
rainbow-shimmer. I could wish for him that for a year or two he 
might neither read nor think nor hear of other mystics, and above all 
that the Rosicrucian cult and everything to do with esoteric mysticism 
might be put aside from him; and that in this interval he would set 
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himself vigorously only to the determinable, the measurable, the 
attainable. There is enough mysticism for him in the old legends 
and myths of the Gael, profoundly symbolical as much of these are, 
and as practically all the earliest portion is. In the interpretation 
of myths such as those of Etain and Fand, of Lu and Angus Og 
and Manannan, there is enough scope for the most restless and 
eager mind, there is scope even for dramatic use, as, for example, 
in the beautiful “‘ Meave ” of Mr. Edward Martyn. In these old myths 
and legends is an older wisdom still, and in the words of the Gaelic 
shenachie or his modern interpreter we may hear the more ancient 
words of the early shepherd-kings, “who knew the stars,” or of the 
white-robed ministers of forgotten gods, who beneath their crude 
symbols apprehended and interpreted the eternal mysteries. On this 
ground, Mr. Yeats would be independent of confusing influences : 
and whether he wrote of the ancient people, or of the peasants of to- 
day, of the other world, or of the earth whose pulse we are, would find 
naturally his own interpretation, his own symbols, his own visionary 
reality. I mistrust those medieval systems which beleaguer the 
citadel of the spirit with secret avenues of thought, occult byways 
of expression, and obscure passages of outworn and arbitrary symbol. 

As a mere writer, Mr. Yeats interests me profoundly. As 
poet, as tale-teller, as critic, he displays three distinct avenues of 
approach to his own mind. Broadly, he remembers, and as an echo 
of that remembrance we have his poetry: out of dreams, he shapes 
realities, and we have his strange and lovely tales, born of spiritual 
vision and emotion as much as of essential observation, and the rhyth- 
mic instinct of creation; and he ponders the interrelation of persons, 
conditions, and the vast concourse of past and present, and material 
and spiritual circumstances, and writes with an acumen and a per- 
spicacity not less remarkable than his lyrical instinct in his verse, or 
his rhythmic movement in his imaginative prose. There is no 
criticism so difficult as that of oneself, for predilection and not austerity 
of taste is the basis of most criticism. That Mr. Yeats has this in- 
valuable quality is to be inferred from internal evidence in his work ; 
but a notable instance obtains in the collective edition of his poetical 
writings. Compare “ The Wanderings of Oisin,” and other poems in 
that volume with the corresponding contents of the volume in 
the ‘‘ Cameo” series entitled The Wanderings of Oisin—and some of 
these, again, with yet earlier issues—and the lover of his poetry will 
detect the scrupulous eliminative instinct of the anxious artist. 

As a poet, Mr. Yeats made his first appearance many years ago in 
the pages of a Dublin magazine. In these, for the most part, fancy 
and the slighter kind of fantasy were more obvious than imagination ; 
and notwithstanding their unmistakable lyrical quality, I have not 
discerned in them either that beauty of expression, or of shaping 
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thythmie emotion which others have discerned. They are very 
promising; they might even convince one that the author wrote 
against a future, but when we consider them as the work of 
so fine an artist, and so rare a poet as Mr. Yeats, we must 
regard them only as interesting tentatives. Three or four of the 
longer and better were, I think, included in the “ Cameo” volume 
already alluded to; but wisely they were not comprised in the 
collective edition. Yet from the first he struck at times the ultimate 
note, wrote the finished perfect lyric. The well-known and lovely 
“‘ Lake of Innisfree,” is, I understand, one of his early poems, as are 
one or two others of the most distinctive in the collective edition. 
From this volume I could quote with pleasure from every page; but 
I must indicate rather one or two poems which appear to me peculiarly 
typical of the colour and bent of Mr. Yeats’ genius. Lyrics such 
as “ The Madness of King Goll,” with its fresh and vivid touch, 
or brief moments of rhythmic emotion become lyrical, as “A 
Memory,” or “ Innisfree,” must be familiar to many; perhaps less so 
the wonderful “ Rose”’ series, with their keynote of “ Eternal Beauty 
wandering on her way.” 
One perfect achievement I must quote :— 


THE RosE oF THE WoRLD. 


‘* Who dreamed that beauty passes like a dream ? 
For these red lips, with all their mournful pride, 
Mournful that no new wonder may betide, 

Troy passed away in one high f  -eral gleam, 
And Usna’s children died. 

‘** We and the labouring world are passing by : 
Amid men’s souls, that waver and give place, 
Like the pale waters in their wintry race, 

Under the passing stars, foam of the sky, 
Lives on this lonely face. 

** Bow down, archangels, in your dim abode: 
Before you were, or any hearts to beat, 
Weary and kind one lingered by his seat ; 

He made the world to be a grassy road 
sefore her wandering feet.’’ 


There should be few admirers of Mr. Yeats’ poetry who have not 
read also his volume of beautiful prose: “The Secret Rose.’* It is 
of the same essential quality of poetry as are his poems; the vision, 
too, is always that of the poet and seer. There is, as I have said, 
but expressing my own opinion only, no finer, certainly no rarer and 
more exquisite prose written in our day: and the more so as Mr. 
Yeats is too true an artist to confuse the two harmonies—that of 
lyrical rhythm and that of controlled and unobtrusive cadence. But 


(1) The Secret Rose. (Lawrence & Bullen.) 
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in this book are also one or two lovely strains in verse: and as I have 
already referred to the “ Rose” series, I may again indicate the 
prefatory lines to “ The Secret Rose,” with their rare and distinctive 
music and individuality of thought and method—if also, for most 
readers, their obscurity of allusion. 

In later work we come upon a ew direction. 


«You need but lift a pearl-pale hand, 
And bind up your long hair and sigh ; 
And all men’s hearts must burn and beat ; 
And candle-like foam on the dim sand, 
And stars climbing the dew-dropping sky, 
Live but to lighten your passing feet.’ 


This is from a little book of short lyrics, to be published im- 
mediately, which consists largely of poems which have appeared in The 
Dome and other periodicals, since the publication of Poems.’ In these 
brief poems Mr. Yeats betrays the eager quest of the artist for new, 
or for rarer and more distinctive metrical utterance. Some of his 
experiments are, perhaps, a little too self-conscious. Others have a 
singular beauty, though they will appeal primarily to Mr. Yeats’ 
own poetic kindred. Their obvious fault is that they frequently 
require commentary ; for sometimes they are no more than exquisitely 
versified folklore. Take, for instance, the twelve-line poem, ‘“ The 
Desire of Man and Woman ” :— 


‘* Do you not hear me calling, white deer with no horns ? 
I have been changed to a hound with one red ear ; 
I have been in the Path of Stones and the Wood of Thorns : 
And I have hatred and hope and desire and fear 
Under my feet that I follow you night and day. 
A man with a hazel wand came without sound ; 


He changed me suddenly; I was looking another way ; 

And now my calling is but the calling of a hound ; 

And Time and Birth and Change are hurrying by. 

{ would that the boar without bristles had come from the West 
And had rooted the sun and moon ané stars out of the sky, 
And lay in the darkness, grunting, and turning to his rest.’’ 


Here, it is obvious, we have music and atmosphere, which, with 
thought and imagination, are the fundamental requisites of poetry ; 
but, frankly, do not two dangers obtain with any lyric such as this 
—either that it should be almost as incomprehensible to the English 
reader as though it were written in the Gaelic of which it seems a 
translation ; or that it should, in missing the secret fibre along which 
dreams travel, excite instead the risible nerve? “If I am in love,” 
might exclaim a reader, “ why am I to be likened to ‘a hound with one 


(1) Poems. (Fisher Unwin, 1895.) 
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red ear,’ and who is the third person who may come witha hazel 
wand while I am ‘looking another way,’ and what on earth has my 
love for a woman or a woman’s love for me to do with a boar with or 
without bristles, that whether in the west or the east roots out the sun 
and moon and stars, and then lies grunting and content in the dark- 
ness?’’ Of course this is a very Philistine way of taking a poem 
(though here we have rather a series of esoteric images than a poem) ; 
but poetry should be essential enough to withstand a healthy 
philistinism, as the wild-rose is none the less the wild rose if dis- 
counted as a wilding by the suburban gardener. I know what Mr. 
Yeats means by the white deer with no horns, by the hound with one 
red ear,and what the Path of Stones is, and what the Wood of 
Thorns is, and who is meant by the man with the hazel wand, and 
the meaning of the uncouth Celtic image for Darkness or Night— 
Oblivion; but it is my business as well as my pleasure and racial 
heritage to know these things. To nine-tenths of its readers, how- 
ever, this poem must surely be merely grotesque, or at best only 
intuitively comprehensible because of the colour and fragrance of the 
mind out of which it was born. How much finer, for all its 
esotericism of the mystic, is ‘The Valley of the Black Pig,” though 
here again the title demands explanation, and only the few may 
apprehend “the flaming door.” 


‘* The dews drop slowly and dreams gather ; unknown spears 
Suddenly hurtle before my dream-awakened eyes, 
And then the clash of fallen horsemen and the cries 
Of unknown perishing armies beat about my ears. 
We who still labour by the cromlech by the shore, 
The grey cairn on the hill, when day sinks drowned in dew, 

seing weary of the world’s empires bow down to you 

Master of the still stars and of the flaming door.” 


Nearly always, however remote in allusion or obscure in symbolism 
he may be, Mr. Yeats is able more than any contemporary writer to 
convey subtly the tragic note. Read “ The Shadowy Horses ”?: 


‘* T hear the Shadowy Horses, their long manes a-shake, 
Their hoofs heavy with tumult, their eyes glimmering white ; 
The North unfolds above them clinging creeping night, 
The East her hidden joy before the morning break, 

The West weeps in pale dew and sighs passing away, 

The South is pouring down roses of crimson fire : 

O vanity of Sleep, Hope, Dream, endless Desire, 

The Horses of Disaster plunge in the heavy clay : 

Beloved, let your eyes half close and your heart beat 

Over my heart, and your hair fall over my breast, 
Drowning love’s lonely hour in deep twilights of rest 

And hiding their tossing manes and their tumultuous feet.” 


(1) In the new volume: Zhe Wind among the Reeds. 
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Or this perfect lyric ery, to my mind the most poignant, the most 
intimately reaching in contemporary literature, for all its being what 
I have heard called “only a verse, not a poem”—as if ultimate 
expression were any more impossible in six lines than in sixty or six 
hundred. By the indication of its title I see that it belongs nominally 
to that strange and typical personality, Hanrahan the Red, who 
figures so prominently in “ The Secret Rose” volume. 


HANRAHAN TO THE CURLEW. 


‘© O Curlew cry no more in the air, 
Or only to waters in the west ; 
Because your crying brings to my mind 
Passion-dimmed eyes and long heavy hair 
That was shaken out over my breast: 
There is enough evil in the crying of wind.” 


Finally, let me give three short lyrics, which will be found in the 
new volume, but have been already printed ; as, to my mind, not only 
characteristic of Mr. Yeats but of the present phase of his poetic 
energy. These three short poems, in their singular and controlled 
intensity, have, for me at least, a fascination that I cannot adequately 


determine. 


To His Heart BIppING IT HAVE NO FEar. 

‘* Be you still, be you still, trembling heart ; 
Remember the wisdom out of the old days : 
He who trembles before the flame and the flood, 
And the winds that blow through the starry ways : 
Let the starry winds and the flame and the flood, 
Cover over and hide, for he has no part 
With the lonely, proud, winged multitude.” 


O DAUGHTER OF THE IsLAND oF Woops! 
‘© O daughter of the Island of Woods ; 

The poets who labour all their days, 
To build a perfect beauty in rhyme, 
Are overthrown by a woman’s gaze 
And by the heavens unlabouring broods : 
And therefore my heart bows down anew 
At hush of evening, till God burn time, 
Before the unlabouring stars and you.” 


O EverRLASTING VOIcEs ! 

“< O sweet everlasting Voices be still! 
Go to the guards of the heavenly fold 
And bid them wander obeying your will, 
Flame under flame, till Time be no more ; 
Have you not heard that our hearts are old? 
That you call in birds, in wind on the hill, 
In shaken boughs, in tide on the shore : 
© sweet everlasting Voices be still!” 
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Mr. Yeats’ prose is, in matter and atmosphere, so much part of his 
poetry, that in speaking of the one, I might well dilate upon the 
other. Here, however, I am primarily concerned with the one method. 
Yet, as with Mr. Russell, so with Mr. Yeats and Miss Nora Hopper; 
it is inexpedient, for the sake of a formula, to pass by what is as 
inherently remarkable. As I have said, I find no contemporary 
prose, employed in the service of the imagination, so fine, so subtle, so 
seductive, as that of the author of The Secret Rose. Sometimes it 
lacks suppleness; occasionally it lacks strength; and too often it is 
obscured by a partly instinctive, but sometimes wilful mysticism ; 
while again and again it is determined by arbitrary whim rather than 
by compelling intuition. Mr. Yeats has, so far as I know and can 
judge, failed once only in prose; for in the short novel John Sherman, 
he simply accomplishes without distinction what a hundred contem- 
poraries could do as well, and many better. 

I believe his prose, fine as it is, to be transitional; and that his 
maturer work will be rather towards the simplicity of diction of The 
Celtic Twilight than towards the too highly wrought, often too esoteric 
prose of the much-admired Zosa Alchemica. At present, I account his 
finest, because most appropriate prose to be that of the Hanrahan the 
Red series. I think, too, that a keener sense of the incongruous would 
save Mr. Yeats from some mistakes. That he has humour is evident 
in The Celtic Twilight and elsewhere: as, notably, in the account of 
his Irish peasant-friend and visionary who, given a large bottle of 
whisky, was overcome by a great enthusiasm, and died in three days. 
But serious art demands the most searching heed, not necessarily 
against the conventionally incongruous, but against the inherently 
incongruous. Yet even an ignoring of the conventionally incongruous 
may involve disaster. There must be few, I take it, who could read the 
account of the sudden cock-crowing of the old Celtic visionary in 
Paris, in “The Adoration of the Magi” without a perilous smile, 
though it is only fair to add that this story is in the privately issued 
volume, The Tables of the Law. 

Of Mr. Yeats’ critical writing I have already expressed my 
admiration. His danger, characteristically, is in generalisations; per- 
haps also in too great a trust in sympathetic intuitions. This, however, 
is surmise; and I may well have misapprehended; and in any case 
I allude to casual instance, and certainly not to a mental habit. Of late 
he has done some valuable work in folk-lore narration and exposition ; 
and has published recently an admirable article on the Celtic element 
in literature : an exposition with which I, for one, find myself wholly 
in accord, believing as I, too, do, that much of what is specifically called 
Celtic is simply ancient, and that it is only because the antique 
shepherd, the antique hunter, the antique visionary in Druid woods 
or by sacred fires, survive more in the dreaming and overborne Celt 
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than in any other modern people, and particularly in the disherited 
Gael, that we have at this day a racial genius so distinct in its outlook, 
in its backlook, in its inlook, so distinct in the bent of its thought 
and the turn of its expression, from that of our predominantly Anglo- 
Saxon kindred. 

I have often seen allusions to Miss Nora Hopper’s work in prose 
and verse as though it were only an echo of that of Mr. Yeats. This 
is certainly unjust. I do not know whether Miss Hopper began to 
write before or after she came under any influence of Mr. Yeats, but 
from internal evidence I should say that she found her own way by 
following in the direction where the elder writer had preceded her. 
There is a great distinction between the revelation of influence and 
that of deft imitation. Miss Hopper’s work is not imitative, though 
the influence of more than one of our younger Anglo-Celtic writers 
is evident now and again, and particularly in some of her prose tales. 
She won a place of her own with her (as I think) inaptly and incon- 
gruously named Ballads in Prose, a series of Celtic tales and legendary 
narratives, mostly with an antique setting, and with many lovely 
lyrics interspersed. It is significant that Miss Hopper is excellent 
and individual only when she is distinctively Celtic—that is, when 
both the theme and its treatment are Gaelic, and by “ Gaelic treat- 
ment” I mean, of course, the native spiritual outlook, the native 
emotion, and the natural method of expression of the Gael as distinct 
from the Anglo-Saxon. In her second book, a volume of poems 
collectively entitled Under Quicken Boughs, there is convincing evidence 
that she would do well to be content to be an interpreter of Gaelic 
life, Gaelic legend, and Gaelic emotion. 

I know no story of Celtic savagery so terrible as that of “ Aonan- 
na-Righ,” and I doubt if there be a finer telling of an existing 
legend than in “ Daluan.” These seem to me Miss Hopper’s finest 
achievement in prose. She has intensity of emotion, but within a 
limited range. Doubtless more mature work will exhibit a greater 
variegation of strength, tenderness, intensity, and imaginative visuali- 
sation. As yet her achievement both in prose and verse is singularly 
tentative. She is one of those who stand behind their writings, 
beckoning. 

Miss Hopper’s finest lyrics are in the first book, where they 
appear as interludes. ‘“ April in Ireland? ” “Silk o’ the Kine,” 
“ Una and Margaret,” and “ The King of Ireland’s Son,” are of those 
which seem to me almost perfect in their kind. But in “ Under 
Quicken Boughs” besides winsomely fanciful kindred pieces, such 
as “ The Passing of the Shee,” there are also rememberable poems 


of the day and hour, of the little day and the brief tragic hour, of 
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with Mr. Yeats, that I may seem to have ignored the immediate claim 
to attention of one of the most remarkable members of the Irish group. 
I allude, of course, to Dr. Douglas Hyde. Both in prose and verse 
this well-known philologist and Gaelic scholar, who enjoys a Euro- 
pean reputation, has done much of profound interest and value. Dr. 
Douglas Hyde is the champion of the dying Gaelic speech in Ireland, 
and in his own Roscommon is probably the last Erse-speaking native. 
As a folk-lorist he has achieved high distinction, but it is for what he 
has done in the way of translation that he has incurred our larger 
debt of gratitude. His blank-verse renderings of ‘The Three 
Sorrows of Story Telling ” are among the most faithful and beautiful 
re-tellings extant ; his “‘ Beside the Fire ”’ legendary stories are, with 
Mr. Larminie’s, among the most valuable saved from the rapid dis- 
solution of contemporary native folk-lore; and his contributions to 
La Rerue Celtique and other learned periodicals have given to his 
reputation an added weight. Then his Gaelic volume, Leabhar 
Sgeuluigheachta, nothing more remarkable has been done in our time." 
But it is as a poet that he appeals to the far wider circle who care 
little for philological problems and scholastic questions, and whose 
interest even in folk-lore is awakened only when it is wed to narra- 
tive. There is a little paper-covered volume that is among the most 
precious additions to English literature made in our day. I allude, 
of course, to the relatively well-known “ Love-Songs of Connacht.” 
This is but part of an extensive and ambitious undertaking —actually, 
the fourth chapter, or section; the three preceding sections having 
appeared in Gaelic, in the now defunct Nation. 

Among the lyrics translated and rendered in English metres by 
Dr. Hyde are some of those to which, in his own words, though he 
speaks of Hardiman’s Gaelic anthology “the student should first 
look for the very highest expression of the lyric genius of our race.” 

This chef @euvre of Dr. Hyde consists of the Gaelic original on 
one page, and either a prose or a verse translation on the other; with 
frequent footnote literal renderings of incomparable charm and value. 
It is interesting to note how Gaelic in idiom Dr. Hyde is even when 
he is writing English: though, for sure, that English is second best, 
for the original of his writing is in the older tongue. What a sweet 
home-sound there is in such aturn of phrase as this: ‘“ They were 
men who composed all the songs (drinking-songs) in the last chapter ; 
but it is women who made many of the love-songs and melodies, and 
sorrowful they made them.”’ 

Here is a most characteristic passage, which I quote for more 
reasons than one. 

(1) Mr. Nutt is just about to publish Dr. Douglas Hyde's new volume of hither’o 
untranslated old Trish tales, as Vol. I. of the publications of the newly established Irish 
Texts Society. Mr. Unwin announces for immediate issve his ‘‘ Literary History of 


jreland.’’ 
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“The same man who will to-day be dancing, sporting, drinking and shouting, 
will be soliloquising by himself to-morrow, heavy and sick and sad in his poor 
lonely little hut, making a croon over departed hopes, lost life, the vanity of this 
world, and the coming of death. There for you is the Gaelic nature, and that 
person who would think that they are not the same sort of people who made these 
loud-tongued, sporting, devil-may-care songs that we have been reading in the 
last chapter, and who made the truly gentle, smooth, fair, loving poems which he 
will see in this part, is very much astray. The life of the Gaels is 30 pitiable, so 
dark and sad and sorrowful, and they are so broken, bruised, and beaten down in 
their own land and country that their talents and ingenuity find no place for 
themselves, and no way to let themselves out but in excessive foolish mirth, or in 
keening and lamentation. . . . Where is the person who knows the Gaeldom of 
Erin and will say against (7.c. contradict) us in this?” 


There is a beautiful little lyric called “ Mo Bron,’’ “ My Grief on the 
Sea,” and here is an example of Dr. Hyde’s translation in verse, and 
of his hardly more literal rendering in prose. 


‘* My love came to my side, 
Shoulder to shoulder, and mouth on mouth.”’ 


“ And my love came behind me— 
He came from the South; 
His breast to my bosom, 

His mouth to my mouth!” 

How intensely Gaelic, but also how full of ancient echoes—Finnish, 
Roumanian, Greek, Asian—is the lov ely song of a young girl 
passionately in love, “ A Uganaig an Cuil Ceangailte ” (O Youth of 
the curly locks), of which the literal translation is— 


‘OQ Youth of the bound black hair, With whom I was once together. You went 
by this way last night, And you did not come to see me. I thought no harm 
would be done you if you were to come and to ask for me, And sure it is your 
little kiss would give comfort, if I were in the midst of a fever. 

* * * * * . * 

And I thought, my storeen, That you were the sun and the moon, And I thought 
after that, That you were snow on the mountain, And I thought after that, That 
you were a lamp from God, Or that you were the star of knowledge Going before 
me and alter me.”’ 


What passion there is in the song of Tumaus Costello to Oona 
MacDermott, who died of love for him :— 


** O fair Oona, it is you who have set astray my senses ; 
O Oona, it is you who went close in between me and God : 
O Oona, fragrant branch, twisted little curl of the ringlets, 
Was it not better for me to be without eyes than ever to have seen you?” 


Beautiful as is Dr. Hyde’s metrical rendering of “ The Cooleen,” 
yet I find a more exquisite fragrance in the literal translation 
beginning— 
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“* Mist of honey on day of frost over dark woods of oak, 
And love without concealment I have for thee, O fair skin of the white breasts : 


In another as famous song, “An Stisin Ban” (The Soosheen 
Baun), there is a line containing a strange forgotten superstition :— 


“ A’s cad é an cat marbh do séol ann san tir séo me,” 


the fifth word in which is rendered by Hardiman as battle (cath), 
but which Dr. Hyde rightly gives as “ And what was the dead cat 
which guided me into this country.” 

Often the peasant-imagery is wonderfully apt as well as straight 
from nature, as in the song of “ Brigid a Stoir (Breed Astore) :— 


‘« Thou hast left my mind destroyed and troubled, 
Like the aspen tree and the wind rocking it.”’ 


There are so many who habitually disparage the Celtic nature and 
decry everything Celtic, as though it were childish when not barbaric, 
that I would like to ask any Englishman to show a poem of an Eng- 
lish peasant which could for a moment stand companion in tender- 
ness, beauty, and nobility with a poem such as, say, “ O Mairé is thu 
mo gradh” (O Maurya, take my love), written by an unknown 
obscure Gael :— 


“© Maurya, thou art my love, and the love of my heart thy love, a love that 
(is) without pettiness, without weakness, Love from age till death, love from 
folly growing, Love that shall send me close beneath the clay. Love without a 
hope of the world, Love without envy of fortune, Love of my heart beyond women, 
And such a love as that, it is seldom to be got from any man.” 


There are several Irish poets of whom I might appropriately speak 
in detail here—Dr. Sigerson, Dr. John Todhunter, Mr. Larminie, 
Mr. Rolleston, Miss Barlow, and others, as of others their seniors, 
Mr. Aubrey de Vere and Mr: Stopford Brooke—but I am treating 
only of the younger writers. 

Among these not already mentioned, deservedly the best known is 
Katharine Tynan (Mrs. Hinkson). This poet has a wonderful charm 
of sweetness and tenderness, with a delicate lyric note that is as 
lovely and poignant as the September song of the robin. She makes 
her admirers think of her asa sister of St. Francis‘of Assisi, for 
surely she is the laureate of tender little things, birds, flowers, little 
children. At times, too, she reveals a power and force which come 
upon one with a certain surprise; and though she has not the tragic 
intensity of Miss Hopper or “ Moira O’Neill ” or Miss Dora Sigerson, 
she can reach as suddenly and potently to the inward self. Mrs. 
Hinkson has given us several delightful books both in verse and 
prose, and is one of the most sympathetic and able critics of contem- 
porary letters. Her latest volume, The Wind Among the Trees, con- 
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tains some exquisite little lyrics, among which there is one of singular 
tender beauty, for which I must find room :— 


DRovGHT. 
“The sky is greyer than doves, “ Only the moan and stir 
Hardly a zephyr moves, Of little hands in the boughs I hear, 


Little voices complain, 


Beckoning the rain to come 
The leaves rustle before the rain. 


Out of the evening, out of the gloom. 


“ No thrush is singing now, “The wind’s wings are still, 


All is still in the heart o’ the bough ; Nothing stirs but the singing rill 
Only the trembling ery And hearts that complain. 
Of young leaves murmuring thirstily. The leaves rustle before the rain.” 


Of “ Moira O’Neill’s ” work I have seen too little to say much ; 
but one or two lyrics of hers which I have read in Mr. and Mrs. 
harp’s Lyra Celtica and elsewhere have the tragic note and a fine 
distinction. The most notable new addition to this group of young 
writers is Miss Dora Sigerson (Mrs. Clement Shorter). Her first 
little book was a book of promise only; but in “The Fairy 
Changeling ” she has done some really fine work. There is a line 
in “A Vagrant Heart” that must strike an echo in the heart of 
many a woman—* Alas! to be a woman and the nomad’s heart in me.”’ 

“The Kine of my Father” is pre-eminently a Celtic poem :— 


‘*The kine of my father, they are straying from my keeping ; 
The young goat’s at mischief, but little can I do: 
For all through the night did I hear the Banshee keening ; 
© youth of my loving, and is it well with you? 


Than the solemn poem entitled “I am the World,” I know nothing 
so strange to be written by a girl, save some of the early poems of 
Miss Rossetti, or the sombre impressive poem by Emily Bronté, 
which vaguely it recalls, 

Standing apart, and differing in almost every respect from his 
Irish comrades, is Mr. Lionel Johnson-—who is indeed not wholly 
Irish. He is the most pronouncedly Catholic of all the poets 
of to-day, and carries the white scarf of his faith with a proud 
pleasure and a proud disdain of compromise which are knightly in- 
deed. In measured restraint, in dignity of diction, I know none 
among the younger writers to compare with Mr. Johnson. His first 
book of verse was remarkable ; his second is convincing.’ He seems 
to me a strayed Crawshaw, ever remembering his bygone intoxication 
of genius, but preferring, or at least, abiding by, the soberer needs 
of a more prosaic time. There is, however, only a small proportion 
of his poetical work that is occupied with Celtic themes, and little that 
like “ The Red Wind ” strikes the Celtic note in expression. 

There are several other younger Irish writers of whose work, were 

‘ (1) Poems. (Elkin Mathews.) Jvreland: with Other Poems (ibid.) 
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it now practicable, I wouid like to speak in detail; among them, Mr. 
Paul Gregan and Miss Little, in whose recently published “ Wild 
Myrtle,” I find four lines that might serve as a motto for any essay 
or book upon Irish poetry :— 


‘«There will be always one or two who hold 
' Earth’s coin of less account than fairy gold : 
Their treasure, not the spoil of crowns and kings, 
But the dim beauty at the heart of things.’’ 


I regret also not to be able to write in detail, in this article, on the 
work of one or two younger Scottish poets of Gaelic parentage and 
spirit, and particularly of Mr. Neil Munro, whose verse, however, 
has not yet been collected; or on that of one or two Welsh poets of 
note, who, as with their chief exemplar, Mr. Ernest Rhys, write in 
English, but with the old Cymric spirit, with the ancient and yet 
surviving Celtic characteristics. Nothing so admirable has been done 
in Wales for many years as Mr. Ernest Rhys’ Welsh Ballads, a book 
that combines the charm of the “ Mabinogion,” the nature-poetry of 
that prince of nature poets, Davyth ap Gwilym, “The Poet of the 
Leaves,” and a fine note of individual distinction. 

Truly, as has been well said, poetry knows no bounds of time or 
race, and what was true and fine in it centuries ago, is true and fine 
still ; as what is fine to-day has a charm and beauty that should not 
be diminished because it is new-come, and mayhap in ways and with 
an aspect unfamiliar and challenging. If art is a continual challenge, 
so does taste involve continual discreet surrender. But the wisdom of 
the poets of to-day is not greater than that of the early singers, or of 
those who, white-robed and harp in hand, moved through the now 
lost realms of the Brython and the Gael. One of these Celtic bards 
wrote the following, which may stand to-day as absolutely as when 
the Cymric harper chanted them in The Triads :— 


iL 
Tur THREE QUALIFICATIONS OF POETRY. 
‘« Endowment of genius, 
Judgment from experience, 
Happiness (clarity) of mind.”’ 
II, 
Tne THREE PRIMARY REQUISITES OF GENIUS. 
“* An eye that can see Nature, 
A Heart that can feel Nature, 
Boldness that dares follow Nature.’’ 


ITI. 
Tur THREE FOUNDATIONS OF JUDGMENT: 
os Bold design, 
Constant practice, 
Frequent mistakes. 


” 
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IV. 
THE THREE FouNDATIONS OF LEARNING 
“ Seeing much, 
Suffering much, 
Studying much.” 


Let those who may, fulfil these conditions! Then, whether they 
be Celtic or Saxon, Gael or Scandinavian, by the Thames side as by 
the remote isles, in the smoky Midlands as in green Inisfail, the One 
Muse of Poetry will whisper the gift of Gwynfyd—which, as we are 
told in the thirty-second triad of that all but forgotten ancient Jogos, 
“The Mystery (or Mystic Knowledge) of the Bards,” is no other than 
the very essence of genius, the inmost spirit of love, and the memory 
of ancestral, of ancient and august things. 

Yet as Taliesin warned Merlin, one may know all that is to be 
known of old wisdom, and how to open the gates of the three lives, 
that of Earth, that of Heaven, and that of the Abyss; yet whoso 
would rise to the circle of white flame, the most easily may fall into 
the gulfs. “ Because thou art a seer, men and demons will continually 
assail thee. Great joys shall be thine and the Divine Ray, but also 
thou mayst know madness, the scorn of men, solitude, and the bitter 
savour of death.” 

To most of us, alas—to all save one or two born under that mys- 
terious hidden star, the Star of Dreams, which an ancient legend 
tells us for ever follows the moon, trailing its silver fires athwart the 
dark peaks of her sunless sphere—to all save one or two, and these 
hardly, it is given to know that which Merlin knew when he sought 
to clasp “ the daughter of the wind.” Ina moment that which had 
been so real became less than a wreath of blue smoke; and he knew 
nothing but two white flame wings beating an amorous wind about 
his head—felt nothing but a moment’s kiss upon the brow, saw 
nothing but a momentary dazzling radiance overagainst the silences 
of space. 

Fiona Macreop. 
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THE POWERS AND SAMOA. 


SraTESMEN in general and Cabinet Ministers in particular are very 
prone to expatiate upon the frankness with which they, in their public 
utterances, are nowadays expected to deal with international affairs. 
Nevertheless, it is quite open to question—all the surrounding circum- 
stances being taken into account—whether the official oratory of to- 
day is any less guarded and restrained than that of earlier times, when 
the public appetite for news of the diplomatic world was catered for 
with infinitely less effect and enterprise. Ministers, and even 
Ambassadors, have now to encounter the competition of the Press 
in all questions which are described as “great ’’—but which fre- 
quently merit that distinction only because they are showy and 
sensational ; and they consequently often find it in strict harmony 
with party and public interests to feign a reputation for garrulity 
verging on imprudence. 

There are, however, numberless matters always engaging the atten- 
tion of the permanent officials in Downing Street which never attain 
the dignity of mention in Ministerial orations. Yet of these, not a 
few are of weighty importance, and call for most circumspect treat- 
ment. In this category I am inclined to place the problem of Samoa, 
which for at least forty years has puzzled the Foreign Office, but has 
seldom, if ever, been directly alluded to in a Ministerial speech 
delivered outside the walls of Parliament. Samoa has, nevertheless, 
on more than one occasion, been a firebrand among the nations, and 
a cause of serious discord between Motherland and Colonies. That 
the question has always stopped short of becoming “ great ”’ should 
not really lower it in the public estimation. States seldom quarrel 
over matters of supreme importance—in international, as in private 
relations, events and problems which are obviously small usually 
occasion the greatest vexation. During recent months several notable 
speeches have been contributed by British statesmen to the considera- 
tion of our relations with Germany and America. In each case it 
was more than suggested that the horizon had never been clearer. 
Yet while these words of hope were being uttered, ominous clouds 
were gathering over Samoa. The points in dispute may be of petty 
importance, but before England can hope to see them settled she 
must face the risk of offending one or other of the Powers whose 
friendship she is so sedulous in wooing. ‘To please both, and still be 
true to herself, is well-nigh impossible. 

Samoa may be likened to a cauldron in which several conflicting 
elements seethe and strive for mastery. This has been the normal 
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condition of the islands since they became known to the civilised 
world. During the past few years there has been a reign of outward 
and comparative calm, but this is now threatened with rude termina- 
tion. It would be unfair to tax either the natives or any one of the 
three protecting Powers with sole responsibility for such dénowement— 
the natural sequence of an inappropriate and artificial system of 
government which has only been tolerated thus long because anything 
seemed preferable to changes likely to reawaken dormant jealousies. 
A crisis having arisen, Germany, as usual, appeared best prepared to 
meet it; but, contrary to general expectation, she has—as ten years 
ago—faltered to take full advantage of her opportunities. Whether 
this hesitation should be credited to treaty scruples or apprehensions 
of foreign opposition, it would be vain to inquire. Yet, at the same 
time, it is well to remember that Germany has at present at her com- 
mand in Polynesian waters a naval squadron of quite unusual 
strength, strangely reminiscent, both as regards power and occasion, 
of the concentration of 1888, which was intended to hasten Samoan 
annexation, but ended only in disaster and total wreck. 

In diplomacy, of a certain type, Germany has been no less demon- 
strative. Some few months since there appeared in the columns of a 
Berlin Naval journal a scheme for the partition of Samoa. The 
article was obviously a ballon d’essai, sent up with a view of impressing 
the world with a sense of German moderation and of drawing from 
England and the United States some expression of opinion favourable 
to the project. The experiment was, however, not attended with a 
large measure of success. With a single exception, the English Press 
treated it with wariness, while America and the Australasian 
Colonies received the proposal with a storm of bitter opposition or a 
chorus of acrid gibes. The echoes of these are now gradually reaching 
us. They have also been heard in Germany, whence, however, only a 
very halting dementi has appeared to controvert the accepted theory 
that the article was officially inspired. 

Of the thirteen islands, with an aggregate area of 1,700 square miles, 
which comprise the Samoan group, five only rise above the rank of 
islets. The largest, Savaii by name, is forty miles long by twenty 
miles broad. Although mountainous, the ascent from the shore to the 
centre is fairly gradual, except where occur the cones of extinct 
voleanoes. The island, however, is very difficult of cultivation, and 
is unwatered by river or stream. ‘The interior, in the midst of which 
a peak rises about 4,000 feet, is almost unknown, and is rarely 
entered even by the natives. Moreover, to the foreigner, the island is 
of minimum value, inasmuch as it is encircled by a dangerous reef, 
and possesses but a single harbour, which is small and by no means 
safe. Quantity, rather than quality, is evidently considered in 
Berlin to be the Lion’s appropriate share, and accordingly Savaii, by 
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the German scheme of partition, has been graciously allotted to 
Britain. The second island as regards size, but the premier in every 
other respect save one, is Upolu. This lies some eight miles north-east 
of Savaii, has an area of 550 square miles, is remarkably fertile, and 
contains the best cultivated and most productive plantations of Samoa. 
On the north coast are the harbour and town of Apia, the commercial 
and political capital of the group, with Mulinu’u, the seat of native 
government, close at hand. In pre-arranging amongst themselves 
that Upolu shall be German, the authors of the scheme of partition 
have plainly shown that they appreciate Seneca’s warning—Qui 
timide rogat, docet negare. They have preferred to ask much, in the 
hope that boldness will disarm refusal, or, at the very least, secure 
a goodly portion of the demand. Tutuila, the third important island 
of the group, is of volcanic appearance, and about seventeen miles 
long and, in its widest part, five miles broad. Tor reasons, on which 
it will be found necessary to hereafter expatiate, the German 
publicists have deemed it desirable to assign this island to America. 

The scheme disposes of the rights of 32,000 people—16,600 in 
Upolu, 12,500 in Savaii, and 3,700 in Tutuila, to say nothing of the 
foreigners in Apia; but it quite ignores the existence of the other 
islands of the group. These, it may freely be admitted, are of very 
limited value, whether judged from the standpoint of commerce or 
geographical position, although history suggests that Monono—which 
in days of yore often laid successful claim to “le Malo”’ (the political 
supremacy of the group, with its much valued privileges of plunder 
and oppression)—might prove a somewhat unpleasant neighbour to 
Upolu under alien and unpopular rule. To this partition scheme, or 
to any other proposal of like character, there must attach three fatal 
objections—it would be unworkable, a cause of perpetual bickering 
among the three Powers, and fraught with grave dangers to the 
already sufficiently afflicted Samoans. Germany, however, it should 
be remarked, has no very sincere desire for partition. She may covet 
Upolu, because it is rich and possesses a fair harbour, but her great 
object is to “save her face ””—to regain that prestige in the Southern 
Seas which she lost nine years ago. Moreover, she desires justifica- 
tion for assuring her people that the money so lavishly expended in 
Samoan adventure has not been entirely cast away. 

The régime existing in the islands, and the relations in which 
Great Britain, Germany, and the United States stand thereto, are 
regulated by a Treaty signed at Berlin on June 14th, 1889. This 
instrument declares that the wishes of the Signatory Powers in 
resuming in the German capital the Conference which was opened in 
Washington two years earlier were : 

‘to provide for the security of the life, property and trade of the citizens and 


subjects of their respective Governments, residing in, or having commercial 
relations with, the Islands of Samoa,” 
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and, at the same time, 


’ 
“to avoid all causes of dissension between their respective Governments and the 
Government and people of Samoa, while promoting as far as possible the peace- 
ful and orderly civilisation of the islands.” 


The Act with the signature of which the plenipotentiaries con- 
cluded their labours is commendably brief and explicit, and can for 
present purposes be conveniently summarised. The first of the seven 
declaratory Articles asserts that the islands of Samoa are 


“neutral territory, in which the citizens and subjects of the three signatory 
Powers have equal rights of residence, trade, and personal protection.”’ 


Neither of the Powers “shall exercise any separate control over 
the islands or the Government thereof,” and all three unite in 
recognising 
‘*the independence cf the Samoan Government, and the free right of the native 
to elect their chief or king and choose their form of government, according to 
their laws and customs.’’ 

With a view, however, to a prompt restoration of peace and good 
order in the islands, and considering the difficulties which would 
surround an election in their then confused condition, it was declared 
that 


‘* Malietoa Laupepa, who was formerly made and appointed king on the 12th 
day of July, 1881, and was so recognised by the three Powers, shall again be so 
recognised hereafter in the exercise of such authority, unless the three Powers 
shall, by common accord, otherwise declare ; and his successor shall be duly 
elected according to the laws and customs of Samoa.” 


Article II. provides for the assent of the Samoan Government to 
the stipulations of the Act, and declares that the latter shall prevail 
in every case where its provisions may be inconsistent with already 
existing treaties. 

The third Article established a Supreme Court of Justice for 
Samoa and defines its jurisdiction. ‘‘ With a view to secure judicial 
independence and the equal consideration of the rights of all parties, 
irrespective of nationalities,” it was arranged that the Chief Justice 
should be nominated by the three signatory Powers in common accord, 
or, failing their agreement (this proved the actual issue), by the King 
of Sweden and Norway. The Article also provided that the Chief 
Justice can be removed from office by the authority which nominated 
him upon receipt of just cause of complaint, or at the request of a 
majority of the three Treaty Powers; and Sections 6 and 7 enact 
that, 


“In case any question shall hereafter arise in Samoa respecting the rightful 
election or appointment of King, or of any other Chief claiming authority over 


the islands, or respecting the validity of the powers which the King or any Chief 
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may claim in the exercise of his office, such question shall not lead to war, but 
shall be presented for decision to the Chief Justice of Samoa, who shall decide it 
in writing, conformably to the provisions of this Act and to the laws and customs 
of Samoa not in conflict therewith ; and the signatory Governments will accept 


and abide by such decision. In case any difference shall arise between either of 


the Treaty Powers and Samoa which they shall fail to adjust by mutual accord, 
such difference shall not be held cause for war, but shall be referred for adjust- 
ment on the principles of justice and equity to the Chief Justice of Samoa, who 
shall make his decision thereon in writing.” 


Article IV. declared that, “in order that the native Samoans may 
keep their lands for cultivation by themselves and by their children 
after them,” all future alienation of lands to foreigners should be 
prohibited, subject to certain exceptions; and also provided for the 
appointment of a Commission to investigate and report upon all claims 
by aliens of titles to land. (This Commission was duly constituted in 
1892, and two years later concluded its labours. Its report restored 
to the natives much land of which they had been irregularly dis- 
possessed, and recognised as valid German titles and claims to about 
75,000 acres, British to 36,000 acres, and American to 21,000 acres.) 

In the following article the Act delimits the Municipal District of 
Apia, provides for the establishment of an elective Administration 
therefor, and defines the status and jurisdiction of the Municipal 
President and Municipal Magistrate. The President of the Municipal 
Council shall, so the Act declares, be “a man of mature years and of 
good reputation for honour, justice, and impartiality,” and be agreed 
upon by the three Powers, or, failing such agreement, be nominated 
by the Executive of Sweden, the Netherlands, Switzerland, Mexico 
or Brazil. He may 


“‘act under the joint instruction of the three Powers, but shall receive no separate 
instruction from either. He shall be guided by the spirit and provisions of this 
General Act, and shall apply himself to the promotion of the peace, good order 
and civilisation of Samoa. He may advise the Samoan Government when occasion 
requires, and shall give such advice when requested by the King, but always in 
accordance with the provisions of this Act, and not to the prejudice of the rights 
of either of the Treaty Powers.” 


Article VI. is a declaration respecting taxation and revenue, and 
specifies a number of import and export duties, annual and occasional 
taxes and licence taxes which, “ to enable the Samoan Government 
to obtain the necessary revenue for the maintenance of government 
and good order in the islands,” may be levied and collected, without 
prejudice, however, to the right of the native Administration to levy 
other taxes in its discretion and with the consent of the Consular 
Board. Sec. 3 provides that of the revenues paid into the Treasury 


“The proceeds of the Samoan capitation tax (one dollar per annum), of the licence 
taxes paid by native Samoans, and of all other taxes which may be collected 
without the Municipal District, shall be for the use of the Samoan Government. 
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The proceeds of the other taxes, which are collected in the Municipal District 
exclusively, shall be held for the use and paid out upon the order of the Municipal 
Council, to meet the expenses of the Municipal Administration as provided by 
this Act.” 


By See. 1 of Article VIT., the importation into Samoa, or their sale 
to natives or other Pacific islanders, of arms and ammunition are 
absolutely prohibited, except in certain specified cases; and Sec. 2 of 
the same Article enacts that no intoxicating drinks whatever shall be 
sold, given, or offered to any native Samoan or South Sea islander 
resident in the islands. 

The final Article of the Act stipulated, inter alia, that the instrument 
should be ratified within ten months from the date of signature (the 
ratifications were deposited at Berlin on April 12, 1890), and each 
Power engaged itself in the meanwhile not only to adopt no measure 
contrary to its spirit, but also to give effect to all provisions which 
might be within its authority. As regards the duration of the Act, 
it was agreed that 


“The provisions shall continue in force until changed by consent of the three 
Powers. Upon the request of either Power, after three years from the signature 
hereof, the Powers shall consider by common accord what ameliorations, if any, 
may be introduced into the provisions of this General Act. In the meantime, 
any special amendment may be adopted by the consent of the three Powers with 
the adherence of Samoa.” 


There was no necessity of the present crisis to convince all the 
parties to the Act that the latter has proved an egregious failure, and 
consequently required very definite amelioration and amendment. 
The urgent need for its reform has long been recognised, and, indeed, 
has been the subject of considerable diplomatic negotiation. For very 
obvious reasons, however, action has never resulted. The Samoan 
Government has been impotent to make its grievances heard, while 
the great Powers have preferred to “let things slide” rather than 
risk a revival, in acute form, of an annoying and dangerous question. 
To the natives the Act has proved a costly and most unsatisfactory 
experiment. In the first place, it must be held responsible for the 
frigid reception accorded to the luckless Laupepa after his return from 
exile. The acknowledgment of their right to freely elect a ruler was 
very naturally regarded by the natives as a recognition of their status 
as an independent people. That the Powers, having granted so much, 
should then call upon them to obey a king whom they had found 
wanting in all the qualities which make for success, seemed to the 
Samoans both contradictory and unjust. Laupepa was accordingly 
made the scapegoat, and during the nine years of his second reign 
may be said to have lived completely alienated from the sympathies 
of his people. Another and more serious grievance was the question 
of imposts. The islanders quite failed to appreciate the advantages 
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of direct taxation, and particularly objected to the annual capitation 
tax, levied, according to their version, for the benefit of a king for 
whom they cared little, and for improvements in and around Apia 
which they valued even less. The natives, moreover, were quick to 
recognise the very inefficient machinery at the disposal of their 
Government, should the latter ever attempt a general levy. Thus it 
came about that very few of the Samoans, except those inhabiting 
Tuamasaga, the central district of Upolu, have ever made any 
systematic endeavour to discharge their obligations. The people of 
the other districts and islands have only paid under extreme pressure, 
and this, for reasons already suggested, has been seldom and sparingly 
exercised. The poll-tax was in large measure responsible for the 
rebellion of 1894, when A’ana and Atua rose against Malietoa’s 
Government, elected Tamasese king, and for a time successfully defied 
the war-vessels of the Powers. 

The Act has proved but a partial boon to the white residents and 
traders of Samoa. The cost of its administration has fallen mainly 
upon themselves, and each year has added something to their burdens. 
The only satisfaction, and a very dubious one, vouchsafed to them 
has been a conviction that the so-called settlement, having proved a 
failure, must shortly be abandoned. The feeling of uncertainty 
resulting from this belief has played havoc with the material interests 
of Samoa. Once flourishing plantations have been permitted to lapse 
into little better than “ bush,” and sad mismanagement has afflicted 
even the estates of the great German company whose predecessors’ 
name was known in every European mart. For these untoward in- 
cidents politics must be held directly responsible. The Germans in 
Samoa have been persistently encouraged by their friends in Ham- 
burg and their Government in Berlin to believe that the existing 
system must soon give place to an “echt deutsch ” administration, 
showering plenteous bounties and other artificial aids to colonial 
prosperity. The “good time coming” has been heralded by the 
constant presence in Apia of four or five much betitled personages, 
obviously well paid, but with no particular duty to perform save 
that of waiting for the long-expected crash. Occasionally one or 
other of these officials has sought: to expedite events by mancouvres 
galling to other nationalities; and it was probably due to some of 
these exploits that the Foreign Office a few years since informed a 
friendly Administration that the patience of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in respect to German policy in Samoa was already “ well-nigh 
exhausted.” 

On August 22nd last, death removed one obstacle from the path of 
Teuton ambition. An amiable, well-intentioned, but weak-willed 
man, Malietoa Laupepa proved himself an excellent type of roi 
fainéant—a veritable “ sheet of paper” (the English equivalent of 
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the word Laupepa), rather than a Malietoa, anglicé “‘ brave warrior.”’ 
He leavesa daughter, Faimoa or Faaino, aged about 18 years ; a son, 
Tana, just on the border of manhood, and an adopted son, Falaata 
by name. These youths and Laupepa’s brother, the High Chief 
Moli, are now the leading representatives of the great Malietoa clan, 
and might, in normal circumstances, have been regarded as prominent 
claimants to the vacant throne. In the ordinary course of events, 
and had the natives not been despoiled of the rights solemnly 
guaranteed to them, we should have long since }sard of the election 
of a king. By the settlement of Berlin the prerogative of election 
is vested in the people themselves, ‘.e.,in their two representative 
councils, known locally as Taimua and Faipule—the former being 
a sort of House of Lords, comprising the four great hereditary 
high chiefs, the latter, a more popular gathering of some eighty 
less exalted leaders. In Samoa—where a minimum of labour is 
necessary to existence, and any work beyond this is considered 
undignified, even a disgrace—it is regarded as the height of good 
form to be a zealous politician and an expert controversialist. 
The more distinguished a man’s family, the nearer his relationship 
to a chief, the keener interest does he display in the affairs of 
his country and the proceedings of the papalagis (foreigners). 
During recent years the politics of Samoa have been comparatively 
dull, no overt act of hostility threatened Leupepa’s throne, and no 
foreign adventurer appeared to take advantage of the dormant native 
disaffection. With the King’s death and consequent conflict of 
interests among the chiefs and protecting Powers, the balance promised 
to be fairly adjusted, and every Samoan joyfully prepared himself for 
active participation in the expected epoch of excitement and intrigue. 

The return, in the very midst of the crisis, of Mataafa and those 
chiefs who had accompanied him into exile in 1893, materially 
increased the complexities of Fuipule and Taimua, and added not a 
little to the flood of words let loose by the interregnum. The 
Samoans have had ample opportunity to become familiar with the 
sentiments entertained towards Mataafa by the formerly all-powerful 
Germans, and credited the latter, no doubt with justice, with 
having inspired the provision of the Berlin Act which promised to 
exclude Mataafa from the throne. The Germans loved not Lau- 
pepa; they had treated him shamefully in the past, and never 
disguised the contempt with which they regarded his suave and 
yielding temperament. But they positively hated Mataafa, the 
French-bred Catholic, the valiant warrior who had defeated them in 
pitched battle at Vailele, and who was the idol of his people. Laupepa 
was among the first to recognise the severity of this judgment, and 
the wrong which the Powers through him had inflicted upon Samoa. 
One of his earliest acts, after restoration to throne and people, was 
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to make friendly overtures to Mataafa. The latter responded with 
loyalty, and for a time these two chiefs, each representing in his own 
person the most influential clans of the islands, governed together in 
amity and peace. This was a prospect most displeasing to the 
German element in Samoa and their compatriots at home. Oppor- 
tunity for complaint was soon discovered, and Mataafa found it 
expedient to retire in haste from the immediate sphere of con- 
sular influence. At Malie he was joined by his most devoted 
followers, and by them persuaded, while his anger was yet hot, to 
create a rebel Government. For five long years he had to rue this 
act of temerity and indiscretion. The revolt proved a failure; 
Mataafa and the most prominent of his chiefs were brought to trial 
at Apia, and, to the intense satisfaction of the Germans, were sen- 
tenced to banishment from the islands. 

Great was the surprise of the Samoans, yet remembering and 
bemoaning all these things, when—Laupepa being then sick unto 
death—it became known that the Powers had relented and proposed 
to permit Mataafa’s return. A more noteworthy event at such a 
juncture could not readily be imagined—a vacancy in the kingship 
was imminent, the people would be called upon to exercise their 
right of election, and Mataafa, notoriously the popular candidate and 
the only chief capable of commanding anything approaching a 
unanimous vote, was about to land on Samoa’s shores, no longer an 
exile and proscribed. What wonder, under these circumstances, 
that the King’s death passed almost unnoticed ; that during several 
weeks neither chiefs nor people pressed forward the question of suc- 
cession! Fuipule and Taimua and all the gossips of beach and taro- 
plot had much to talk about. Could it be possible, they asked, that 
the Germans had forgiven Mataafa and, with new-born generosity, 
wished to restore him to his beloved and loving Upolu; and had 
Mataafa in return undertaken to bury the memory of the past? If 
such things could be, was it not also feasible to suppose that the 
Germans, well knowing Mataafa’s character, had “engineered”’ the 
whole business as fragment of a well-constructed plot—first to 
secure Mataafa’s election as king, and then to bring about the muta- 
tion of Samoa, wholly or in part, into a German colony? Only 
gradually was the truth permitted to leak out and the true inward- 
ness of the event disclosed. That Mataafa had been amnestied was 
correct, but attached to this grace were conditions, dictated by the 
three Powers, to the effect that the chief should henceforth hold aloof 
from Samoan politics, exert all his influence among the people 
towards loyal acceptance of existing institutions, reside at Mulinu’u, 
and never leave that place except with the consent of the three Consuls. 
Furthermore, it was declared that his “return to Samoa and con- 
tinued residence therein would depend upon the faithful performance 
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of the conditions.” There was no need for scrutiny, on the part of 
Samoan or foreigner, as to the first instigators of these stipulations. 
The former were quick to appreciate all the points of the situation, 
although not a little surprised—as, indeed, were the English and 
Americans—to find such unusual unanimity (in this instance not 
wholly pleasing) among the suzerain Powers. 

The Samoans have many faults, but ingratitude and lack of 
patriotism and love of native soil are not of their number. Even 
in those days of perplexity and intrigue, Mataafa’s valour and ser- 
vices to his country were fully recognised; his people, moreover, 
sympathised with the home-sickness begotten of five years’ banish- 
ment in the Marshalls, and respected it as ample excuse for 
submission to almost any demand. The Bussard left Apia for Jaluit 
towards the end of August, and returned with Mataafa and the other 
exiles on September 18th, two days after the arrival of H.M.S. Por- 
poise, which had been detached from the Pacific squadron to act as 
consort to the Ringdore. The ex-King was welcomed in the first 
instance by the Consular Board, whose senior member, Imperial 
German Consul Rose, carefully recited for the edification of all 
present the text of the agreement which Mataafa had signed at 
Jaluit. Mataafa renewed his acceptance of the various conditions, 
pledged his loyalty to the existing Government and the articles of the 
Berlin Act, and then, after an enthusiastic demonstration on the part 
of the Samoans, urged upon his people continued faith in the future 
and the promises of the Powers. 

September proved a somewhat ingiorious month in the councils of 
the whites. No sooner had Malietoa died than there opened a 
new era of active international intrigue. The Consuls of the three 
protecting Powers, with the Chief Justice and President of the 
Municipal Council, held several meetings to discuss the situation and 
an appeal from the native Government regarding the regal vacancy. 
The astute senators of Mulinu’u, recognising popular sentiment and 
the difficulties of the problem set before them, exhibited not the least 
anxiety to avail themselves of their prerogative; they wisely pre- 
ferred to feign doubts as to their rights, under the Berlin Act, to 
take the initiative, and accordingly appealed to the Consuls for appro- 
priate advice. Unfortunately for all parties concerned, the Consuls 
found themselves at this time even a less happy family than is normal 
in Apia. Recent gatherings had only served to aggravate the crisis 
by cleaving the Board of Control into almost as many sections as there 
are members. Quite early in the proceedings, the Municipal Pre- 
sident—a German be it noted—made it clear that he proposed not only 
to direct the Board, but also take entire charge of the Samoan Govern- 
ment, with, perhaps, occasional assistance from the Chief Justice, his 
brother Treaty official. In defence of this position, he quoted the 
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Act itself (Article V., Section 5), as giving him authority to advise 
the native Administration ‘“ when occasion requires.’”’ His preten- 
sions were energetically contested by the British Consul, “ first” 
(writes an Apia correspondent), “in plain English, and then, ‘lest he 
forget,’ in pretty straight German.” The United States Consul 
followed on the same side; frequent references were made to the 
qualifications mentioned in the Act and already quoted; and the 
debate eventually waxed so heated that Mr. Chambers, the American 
Chief Justice, decided to withdraw. His Honour, not content with 
this protest, subsequently informed the Consuls that he proposed to 
attend no further meetings while the crisis continued, but would 
confine himself to such administrative duties as were directly assigned 
to him by the General Act. Under these circumstances, it is not 
surprising that the Consuls declined to express opinion or offer 
advice. The German element made it clear that they intended to 
utilise the situation to the advantage of their nation, and all that 
the British and American Consuls could do in the contrary direction 
was to refer the question to their respective Governments, and, 
pending receipt of special instructions, consent to a somewhat one- 
sided truce. 

For some time the Samoans contented themselves with gossip 
and oratory. Then even their patience became exhausted, and— 
the expected happened. The majority of the Tumua party made it 
clear that they intended to boldly face the situation and elect Mataafa 
king, a decision welcome not only to the French Catholic Mission, 
but also to a portion of the Government. Gradually Mulinu’u and 
Apia became crowded with excited politicians. The Tumua party, 
having advised the authorities of their intentions, and called upon 
the Malietoa people to meet them in conference, assembled in such 
strength that the Government quarters at Mulinu’u proved quite 
inadequate for their accommodation. The rival factions denounced 
this gathering as designed to intimidate and crowd out the opponents 
of Mataafa, and the ill-feeling became so pronounced that frequent 
breaches of the peace occurred. The Administrations, both Samoan 
and white, realised that the situation was becoming grave, and it was 
probably in response to representations from one or both that the 
war-vessels of Great Britain and Germany united in the recent 
demonstration before the native capital. By sheer weight of numbers 
the Tumua party eventually closured the debates, and declared 
Mataafa duly elected “ according to the laws and customs of Samoa.” 
Thereupon the opposing chiefs betook themselves to Apia, to lodge 
with the Chief Justice a formal caveat. Prominent among the 
discontents is the hereditary high chief of the Tumua, that stormy 
petrel Tamasese, the German protégé of 1881-9, who, since the 
Malietoa restoration, has lived de facto King of rebel A’ana. 
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Although there can be no question as to the powers vested in the 
Chief Justice, there seems little doubt that any decision at which 
he may arrive will only be the prelude of further troubies. A judg- 
ment voiding Mataafa’s election may be deemed antagonistic to the 
spirit and letter of the Berlin Act, and may very possibly be the 
signal for civil war; while one upholding it, in defiance of the 
agreement signed at Jaluit, may be readily construed as a slight 
to one of the suzerain Powers. Whilst sympathising with the 
functionary thus placed on the horns of a dilemma, it is impossible 
to avoid the conclusion that to the Powers themselves attach entire 
blame and responsibility. 

To thoroughly appreciate the peculiar relations in which the three pro- 
tecting Powers stand with respect to Samoa, brief reference to history 
may here be made. Prior to 1881, when Malietoa Laupepa commenced 
his reign, the Germans in Samoa devoted themselves more seriously 
to the acquisition of good lands and the consolidation of their com- 
mercial interests than to matters of internal politics. However, with 
the increasing influence of the Colonial party in Germany, this attitude 
was sensibly modified, until at length there existed a palpable alliance 
between the Colonial Society at home and the planters and traders of 
Upolu. In its early days, the movement for Samoan annexation 
encountered the strenuous opposition of Prince Bismarck, but sub- 
sequently, when he had become the zealous convert and patron of the 
Colonialists, the great Chancellor threw the whole weight of his 
influence into the opposite scale. We are all familiar with the result 
—how near Germany was to success and how narrowly she failed. 
That the campaign of intrigue and force had not another conclusion 
was due to the Government of the United States, who dared to do 
alone what it would have preferred to accomplish in union with 
Great Britain. England, however, was at that time playing an 
unaccustomed and most unheroic ré/e. Prince Bismarck had learnt 
that New Zealand and the Australian Colonies resented his intention 
to annex Samoa, and had communicated their strongly expressed 
views to the authorities in Downing Street. Accordingly, he requested 
H.M. Ambassador in Berlin to convey to Lord Salisbury his resolve 
to treat with France in a manner prejudicial to the European 
interests of Great Britain, should the latter manifest inclination to 
oppose Germany’s policy in Samoa. Lord Salisbury not only listened 
to the threat, but permitted his hands to be effectually tied. What 
wonder that England’s prestige suffered in America, that her attitude 
called forth passionate scorn from the younger, more impulsive Britain 
on the other side of the globe! 

So far as America is concerned, there could not be a less auspicious 
moment than the present for Germany to reopen the question. We 
have but to recall recent incidents in the Philippines to recognise 
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how sensitive is the opinion of the United States in regard to possible 
causes of friction between themselves and Germany. In California 
and other Western States Samoa is a word to conjure with, and 
political “ bosses’? would soon protest were the Administration to 
evince the least inclination to permit American interests to be 
tampered with. Moreover, the people of the Republic are peculiarly 
solicitous respecting the good opinion of Australasia, and know that 
nothing is better qualified to assist its retention than opposition to 
German designs in Samoa. The islands cast their spell over America 
before Germany even dreamt of possessing them. Indeed, it may 
without exaggeration be said that Samoa was the germ whence has 
sprung the American Empire beyond the seas, which is to-day the 
subject of so much speculation and doubt. It was President Grant 
who, in 1873, aceredited Mr. Steinberger, as Special Commissioner 
of the United States, to report upon the condition and prospects of 
Samoa. At this time there was an active movement among the 
natives, both chiefs and people, for the creation of a settled system 
of government. Steinberger, readily grasping the possibilities of 
the movement, drafted an elaborate Constitution for the future rule of 
the islands, and this was enthusiastically adopted by the Samoans, 
together with a petition for federation with the States. Then, having 
completed his report and otherwise advanced the original views of 
his Government, Steinberger returned to Washington. Armed with 
his three precious documents, he proceeded to the State Department, 
only to discover that the Administration had abandoned all idea of 
Samoan annexation. The President, hitherto a strong advocate of 
the movement, had somewhat reluctantly bowed to the public will, 
recognising that the almost unanimous sentiment of the States was 
opposed to departure from traditional policy. Thenceforward the 
United States lost no opportunity of exhibiting goodwill towards the 
natives—a policy often in marked contrast with that of England. 
At one juncture, indeed, when the British representative was threaten- 
ing the native Administration, the latter successfully appealed to the 


United States Consul for protection ; and a few months later another 


link was added to the bond of union between the United States and 
Samoa by the arrival of an American warship with the first formal 
recognition of the Government by a foreign Power. In later days, 
when the troubles of Samoa had become an international scandal, the 
influence of the United States was always at the disposal of the party 
devoted to the maintenance of Samoan independence. The latter 
was, indeed, in its last throes when, a decade since, in full view of a 
German squadron in Apia Bay, the United States Consul hoisted 
over the town the flag of the Republic, declared the islands under the 
protection of his nation, and defied the all-powerful Teuton. 
Grateful to the Republic for her sympathy in the past, Samoa may 
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with a clear conscience again appeal to her to-day. Such an invoca- 
tion, while America is yet aglow with the enthusiasm born of success- 
ful war, would be peculiarly opportune, for it was out of the wrecks 
of the Trenton, the Vandalia, and the Nipsic, victims of the great 
hurricane of March, 1889, that the United States Navy, as con- 
temporary history knows it, was created. Therefore, to a Samoan 
disaster, incurred while safeguarding the rights of a confiding people, 
America to-day in large measure owes her position as one of the 
great forces to be considered wherever nations meet. That the 
Government of the Republic fully recognises present difficulties and 
dangers, but is resolute to defend the existing régime against some- 
thing worse, is explicitly avowed in the recent Presidential 
Message. With the following luminous and significant passage, 
Mr. McKinley concludes his references to Samoa :— 

‘Whether the death of Malietoa and the return of his old-time rival Mataafa 
will add to the undesirable complications which the execution of the tripartite 
General Act has heretofore developed, remains to be seen. The efforts of this 
Government will, as heretofore, be addressed towards a harmonious and exact 


fulfilment of the terms of the international engagement, to which the United 
States became a party in 1889.” 


Samoa is quite capable of supplying all the immediate needs of her 
children, even in their present state of quasi-refinement. Although 
Christianity is general, and the Samoans are being gradually weaned 
from their primitive customs, their progress towards “ civilisation ”— 
as understood by the trader—is lamentably slow. Family pride and 
objection to sustained labour are the Samoans’ equivalent for caste. 
They are gastronomes after a fashion, but the luxuriant vegetation and 
fertility of their lands, together with the many products of their 
prolifie waters, provide every necessary for a well-nourished and 
healthful existence. For all clothing, also, which is essential on the 
score of climate, decoration, or decency, Samoa is sufficient to the 
Samoans. ‘“ Tonga,” or fine mats, are precious heirlooms; and 
scarcely less valuable in native estimation are the lava-lavas of 
“snipe,” the cloth made of the inner bark of the paper mulberry 
tree, which, with garlands of berries and sweet-smelling flowers, serve 
as ceremonial attire. The latter may be deemed somewhat scanty, 
but it certainly harmonises more pleasantly with the cinnamon-brown 
skin of a Samoan beauty, than do the gaudy calicoes and velveteens, 
which have been introduced by the traders, and which—when cut after 
(a long way after) the fashions of Suburbia—are the peculiar objects 
of Consular and missionary benison. The unsophisticated, much- 
bathing chief, lightly clad during periods of unofficial life with waist- 
cloth and elaborate tatooing, seems to the unprejudiced cosmopolite 
a more consistent type of virile honesty than his cousin of the Euro- 
peanised “beach,” strutting about in the incongruous, ill-fitting 
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products of an Apia store. For reasons such as these, Samoa has up 
to the present proved a somewhat infelicitous field for the foreigner 
intent merely upon commercial exploitation. 

The white residents in Upolu—for that is the only island in which 
they settle, except as occasional units—seldom exceed 420 in number. 
About fifty per cent. are British subjects, English or Colonial born, not 
a few being “ beachcombers ”’ of the types familiar to readers of fiction, 
and consequently meriting but slight regard in the councils of the 
Motherland. Others have achieved more or less success as owners or 
managers of plantations, while a third and considerable section share 
with members of other nationalities connection with the Apia stores. 
The Germans resident in Samoa number only about 120, but, generally 
speaking, they possess greater influence, and are more lavishly blessed 
with the world’s goods than their British or American rivals. From 
the very beginning they suffered under no restriction in procuring im- 
ported labour, whereas the other whites for many years were prohibited 
from equivalent rights. Thus during a considerable period the 
Germans in Samoa enjoyed a practical monopoly, which proved the 
foundation of their export trade. 

Copra has hitherto been the principal commodity exported from 
Samoa. Of late years, however, owing to the low prices obtainable, 
the industry has not proved very remunerative, and the output has 
consequently decreased. More recently, as a result of the Philippine 
blockade, there has been a partial revival in other copra-producing 
islands, the effect of which will doubtless be seen in Consular reports 
on the trade of the past year. Samoa is well suited for coffee 
culture, but the exports of the berry have dwindled to a minimum, 
and little more coffee is now grown than suffices for local con- 
sumption. Cacao, which has in recent years been extensively planted, 
is at present the subject of many hopes and predictions, and growers 
confidently anticipate that it is destined to be the staple export of the 
islands. In the appended table, which deals with the trade of Samoa 
in the years 1896 and 1897, may be found not a few interesting and 
suggestive figures :— 














IMPORTS. Exports. 
1896. 1897. 1896. 1897, 

British Empire .. £37,100 £34,754 £5,713 £5,415 

Germany 2° a 9,960 16,828 302 311 

United States <a 9,510 10,683 174 10,863 

Other Countries... 4,261 3,661 6,160 8,002 
Europe, chiefly Germany 

(Azores for orders). 40,380 23,248 

Total .. £60,831 £65,926 £52,729 £47,839 


It will be noted that Great Britain and her Colonies provide over 
50 per cent. of Samoa’s imports, and that, although Germany takes 
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the bulk of the exports, the carrying trade is essentially British. 
This disposes of the contention so frequently urged by the German 
Colonial Society, and quite as often accepted in England, that 
Germany’s commercial interests in Samoa excel beyond comparison 
those of the other protecting Powers. 

It is, however, in relation to commercial and political geography 
that the Samoan problem calls for peculiar consideration. Situated 
between 169° 14’ and 172° 50’ west longitude and 13° 13’ and 
14° 30’ south latitude, the islands occupy a position of unquestioned 
importance. The group lies almost in the direct line of com- 
munication between Australasia and the American continent, and 
within easy striking distance, in these days of fast cruisers, of the 
great streams of commerce which are perpetually passing between 
America and Japan, China and India. Consequently Samoa must 
always be regarded as a point of considerable value in the estimation 
of naval strategists. One need not, indeed, be very imaginative or 
disposed to chimeras to conceive a situation when domination of the 
group might prove of the first importance. To a suitable apprecia- 
tion of this contingency is due that sleepless jealousy of Germany, in 
her attitude to the Samoan question, which inspires the Western 
States of America and most of the Australasian Colonies. Of the 
magnitude of the commercial interests which are held to be involved 
in the neutrality or proper guardianship of the Samoan islands there 
can be no possible doubt. The trade of the Old World bordering the 
Pacific is enormous, not less than £425,000,000 annually, divided 
almost equally between imports and exports; while the entire 
commerce of the Pacific is not less than one-seventh of the entire 
trade of the world. Great Britain exports annually to Asia, bordering 
the Pacific and to Oceania, goods valued at £65,000,000, and from 
the same countries receives imports to the value of £53,000,000. 
The trade of the United States in the same category is about 
one-third of that of Great Britain, the American exports being 
£22,000,000 and imports £13,400,000 ; Germany ranks a good third, 
with £9,000,000 exports and £20,000,000 imports, while France 
claims a trade about half that of Germany. 

The Americans have during recent years striven with characteristic 
energy to increase their Pacific trade. Their ambitions in this 
direction cannot fail to be much fortified by the results of the war 
with Spain and by a natural desire to test for themselves the axiom 
that trade follows the flag. Bearing this in mind, one should frankly 
recognise that the German scheme for Samoan partition is admirably 
constructed as a bait tempting to the Washington Government. For 
at least a quarter of a century there has existed a tradition in Samoa, 
as elsewhere—Germany and the United States not excepted—that 
Pago-Pago is properly entitled to the name “ American harbour.” 
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As a matter of fact, however, it can be shown that the United States 
possess but the shadow of a claim. Of this no better proof is required 
than the following extracts from a document in my possession, written 
at Apia in the early 80’s by the then Consul of the Republic :— 


“‘ A bloody encounter has recently taken place at Pago-Pago, in the island of 
Tutuila, and here known as the ‘American harbour.’ In 1872, Captain Meade, 
commander of the U.S. warship Narragansett, made an agreement, on his own 
responsibility, with the chief of Pago-Pago. Captain Meade, in order to acquire 
the harbour for the United States, decided, although he was not authorised by 
our Government to do so, to make an agreement with the chief Mauga, that the 
harbour should belong exclusively to the United States for all time tocome. For 
this concession, the old chief asked nothing in return but the protection of the 
States. President Grant considered the agreement sufficiently important to send 
to the Senate for ratification, but it remained ina pigeon-hole, and has never 
received the sanction of that important treaty-making branch of the American 
Government. In 1879, after Samoa had become a united kingdom, a treaty was 
made by our Government with it, but Pago-Pago was not claimed as an exclusive 
American harbour, although Le Mamea, the Samoan Commissioner sent to 
Washington to sign the treaty, was quite ready to agree that the United States 
should have sole jurisdiction over the splendid harbour. This offer, however, 
was not accepted. Although we have at Pago-Pago a coaling depot, this advan- 
tage is not claimed by us as an exclusive right, for we have granted in our 
treaty the same rights to every other foreign Power.” 


In the foregoing sentences, which have remained unpublished until 
to-day, we have a concise, authoritative and, I believe, incontrovertible 
history of American “rights ” to the possession of Pago-Pago. Yet 
so powerful is tradition that it would appear that the British and 
Cerman Governments, and even that of the United States, regard the 
latter’s claims as valid and unquestionable. No sooner did it occur to 
the Washington Administration that, consequent upon the King’s 
death, trouble was anticipated in Samoa than preliminary steps were 
taken towards the establishment in Pago-Pago harbour of a fully- 
equipped naval depét. The announcement that their Government 
meditated such action has been received with almost unanimous 
approval by the American people, as a warning to Berlin not less 
direct than the instructions recently sent to the United States 
Consul at Apia and the blunt intimation from the State Department 
to the German Government that the United States would expect no 
interference with the natives in the exercise of privileges guaranteed to 
them by solemn treaty. That Germany should, during so many 
years of Samoan strife, have believed in American rights where really 
none exist seems almost incredible; yet no other explanation is 
imaginable for past and present absence of protests. If, as appears to 
be the case, America has no real title to the harbour, then certainly 
its conversion into a naval station, without the express approval of 
Samoa and the other signatory Powers, would be a gross infraction 
of the Berlin Act. 

So far as England is concerned, the United States need anticipate 
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no objection, for—holding Suva, a safe and commodious harbour in 
the direct route between Vancouver and Auckland—we require no 
Samoan port. At the same time it may be fitly suggested, in view of 
possible eventualities, that if any foreign Power be entitled to pro- 
prietorial rights at Pago-Pago, England is in that position. Up toa 
few years since, it is said, the Americans in occupation of the coaling- 
station paid rent to one Sherwood, a British subject, who after a 
brilliant record in the Maori wars, left New Zealand for Samoa, and, 
in recognition of services rendered to the native Government, obtained 
from King Malietoa and the chiefs of Tutuila a direct grant of 
the entire harbour and much of the adjacent lands. Sherwood, I may 
add, died about three years since, leaving no heirs, and having mort- 
gaged to parties in England all his Samoan claims. 

Whatever be the value of these latter, there can be no question as 
to the priceless importance of Pago-Pago itself. On the broad waters 
of this splendid harbour—beyond comparison the finest and safest in 
either South or North Pacific—a fleet of war-vessels may ride at 
anchor, still as on a lake. The inlet, which almost cuts in twain the 
island of Tutuila, is landlocked, sheltered by high cliffs, and, humanly 
speaking, exempt from those terrible hurricanes by which, sooner or 
later, every other harbour of the South Pacific is liable to be devastated. 
While there is no reason to believe that either Great Britain or the 
Australasian Colonies would cavil at an effective American occupation 
of Pago-Pago, this much may be said—that such occupation would 
not be without influence on a hitherto much-cherished idea. I refer 
to the oft-discussed “ all red” Pacific cable scheme, by which it has 
been hoped Vancouver Island and New Zealand will eventually be 
united. To the Australasian Colonies, and New Zealand in an 
especial degree, this is a question of surpassing interest. Quite 
recently—as a result of representations on the part of Canada— 
Queensland, New South Wales, Victoria, and New Zealand have 
agreed to guarantee four-ninths of the money required (this being 
one-ninth more than their original offer), leaving Canada to provide 
two-ninths, and the Motherland the remainder. Were Pago-Pago 
British no place could be found more suitable for a cable-station, and 
to an appreciation of this fact may be due much of the interest 
felt in Eastern Australasia in regard to Samoan destinies. ‘T'o-day, 
thanks to the admirable steamship services which connect New 
Zealand with San Francisco and Vancouver, letters may be delivered 
in London within thirty days of their departure from Auckland. 
There has, however, been no corresponding improvement in respect to 
cable communication. The Eastern Extension Telegraph Company 
continues to hold an extensive and lucrative monopoly, which enables 
it not only to pay large dividends, and periodically add to an immense 
reserve fund, but also to maintain tariffs which are always high and 
often prohibitive. 
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In spite of conferences and many representations from the Colonies, 
the Colonial Office continues to preserve in this matter of a Pacific 
cable a Micawber-like and even enigmatic attitude. On the other 
hand, other nations promise to be up and doing. The Americans hope 
during the present year to complete preliminary surveys for a sub- 
marine line from San Francisco to Manila, with a branch from Hawaii 
to Pago-Pago, and thence to Australia. Such a branch would be 
warmly welcomed by France, who would, no doubt, seek to connect 
Pago-Pago with New Caledonia, her present penal settlement and 
designate naval headquarters of the South. Thus it appears not 
altogether unlikely that before the “all red” project emerges from 
a chrysalis stage active preparations will be in progress for a Franco- 
American Pacific system. This is an outlook far from pleasing to 
our Australasian Colonies. As a French possession, New Caledonia 
has always been a thorn in their side ; that it should also be a link 
in the line of cable communication between themselves and America 
and the Motherland would be a serious blow to their pride, if not to 
that of England. 

It has been my endeavour in the foregoing pages to prove that the 
problem of Samoa is more complex and important than is commonly 
supposed—that it should not be solely estimated by considerations 
based upon the comparative insignificance of the islands and the 
small amount of British trade transacted therewith. These pro- 
positions admitted, it remains to consider what are England’s duties 
and responsibilities. Asa result of former troubles, and because of 
the many interests, both material and problematic, held to be com- 
promised by disorder in Samoa, the Empire has accepted certain 
obligations. Those which are set forth in the Berlin Treaty are 
unequivocal and well-defined. "With the Samoans, whose treatment 
of British subjects has always been just and courteous, we assuredly 
have no quarrel; therefore, to desert them now, in the hour of doubt 
and peril, would be an act of time-serving meanness. Faithlessness 
such as this would seriously affect our prestige throughout Oceania, 
where the name of Briton has heretofore been a synonym for justice 
and humanity. It might for the moment be appreciated by the 
Government of Germany, but it would certainly not raise usin the 
estimation of her people. The United States have recently made 
a holocaust of many national traditions, but no evidence is yet to 
hand to show that in the sacrifice has been included America’s former 
devotion to the cause of Samoan liberty. If there were danger of a 
revival of the crisis of ten years ago, and if the United States 
resumed the /d/e she then played, what policy should England adopt ? 
Circumstances might readily occur making it peremptory for her to 
choose one of two friendships. To unduly temporize in such emer- 
gency might bring about a danger as calamitous as war. It would 
surely evoke anger in the United States and possibly postpone for 
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a generation the fruition of those hopes for closer political relations 
which now animate the two great English-speaking nations. 

Most pressing, however, of all considerations are the claims advanced 
by the Australasian Colonies for a full hearing of their case. Recog- 
nising the difficulties of Downing Street, the Colonies have during 
recent years been much less importunate than of yore. This, however, 
in no degree implies that their sentiments in the matter have been 
seriously modified. Of this there is no better evidence than the fact 
that in 1886, when Mr. Seddon succeeded to the Premiership, the 
New Zealand Government submitted to the Foreign Office a proposi- 
tion—unanimously approved by the Australian Governments—that 
she might be permitted to administer Samoa. The home Government 
very naturally, and, in my opinion, very rightly, contemned the pro- 
posal as inopportune and difficult of accomplishment ; and possibly 
the same objections, though somewhat qualified, may attach to a 
second and more business-like suggestion, which also owes birth to 
New Zealand. This hints that Great Britain should offer in exchange 
for such rights as the German Government may claim in Samoa 
absolute possession of the Gilbert Islands, which are situate nearer 
the Marshalls and almost within the sphere of German influence. 

Many readers will remember the fierce outburst with which that 
great Englishman lately laid to rest in the erypt of St. Paul’s 
summed up Britain’s Samoan policy of a decade since. Sir George 
Grey had dreamed, in the days of his first Governorship of New 
Zealand, of a great Pacific Federation under the «gis of Britannia, 
believing that such a State would make for peace in that time of 
universal land-grabbing which he already foresaw. Moreover, it 
would, he thought, be a potent instrument for the protection of the 
native races whose love and trust he ever sought to win. Malietoa 
remembered Grey in the hour of Samoa’s greatest distress, and wrote 
to him a pathetic prayer for advice. To this appeal Sir George Grey 
replied that there was but one course open: that Malietoa should in- 
voke, under God, those three great nations, Germany included, with 
whom he was in solemn treaty. That England should, under stress 
of threats, turn a deaf ear to such a prayer and the protests of her 
Colonies, was gall and wormwood to a man like Grey. He declared 
that the Motherland had deliberately sacrificed her claims to supre- 
macy, and that henceforth the English-speaking communities must 
look for efficient guardianship to the Republic of the West. That 
this indignation was begotten of exaggerated sentiment no one will 
now deny. Yet it is well to remember that even in such hyperbole 
may lurk an opportune warning. Faith in England’s sense of universal 
justice is more powerful for good, more lasting in effect, than any 
considerations of self-interest which may from time to time animate 
her Colonies. It will only be when this is rudely shaken that the sun 
of Empire will begin to dim. Joun Geo. Lericu. 
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“You may try—but you can never imagine what it is to havea 
man’s force of genius in you, and yet to suffer the slavery of being 
a girl.” In these words I find a key to Charlotte Bronté’s life. They 
are not hers, but they hold the secret of her unhappiness. “ George 
Eliot,” who so wrote, herself transcended these limits and escaped 
into the freedom of man’s activities. Charlotte Bronté died in com- 
parative youth, in what should naturally have been the outset of her 
eareer. Save for the presence of this impulse, “ the thing that was born 
with” her, the conditions of her life—having regard to the time and 
place in which she lived—were not abnormal. She was at least as 
well endowed by fortune as hundreds and thousands of other women 
who have lived normal and cheerful lives; but she was for ever beat- 
ing her wings against the bars of her cage, and what wonder if she 
bruised them ? 

If there has been one result more marked than another that has 
come from the publication of the fresh evidence collected by Mr. 
Clement Shorter’ it is this. These letters, including those written 
in the fullest freedom of privacy to her chief friend, Miss Ellen 
Nussey, and to the most congenial of her literary correspondents, 
Mr. W. 8. Williams, show that neither her father, Patrick Bronté, nor 
her aunt, Miss Bramwell; nor her employers, Mrs. Sidgwick, Mrs. 
White and Mdme. Héger; nor her husband, Mr. Nicholls, can be 
justly rendered responsible for the undoubted gloom which clouded 
her career. In fact they go further than this. For it is impossible 
to read this new collection of Bronté correspondence without deciding 
that this gloom has been over-stated, or at least over-emphasized, in 
Mrs. Gaskell’s Life. If Charlotte Bronté was deprived of any capacity 
to enjoy the fruits of her hardly-earned success,if her spirit was 
robbed of its elasticity, and she herself rendered unable to mingle in 
social intercourse with her intellectual peers, the reason is to be found 
not in the privations and the drudgery of her early life, nor in the 
moroseness of her father, but in the domestic afflictions which over- 
whelmed her, and in particular the successive deaths of her sisters and 
co-workers, Emily and Anne. 

I know that indignant protests against what she regarded as 
injustice on the part cf her employers, and earnest appeals for a wider 
social outlook, are contained in her letters. Nor do I suggest that 
the feelings to which she thus gave expression were not genuine. 
But there is another side to the shield, and this side is, happily, 


(1) Charlotte Bronté and Her Circle. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 
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revealed by the more intimate letters which have now been placed 
before us. 

Charlotte Bronté’s conflicts with her employers have been made 
the ground for the belief that she was universally unhappy and ill- 
treated as a governess. But the significance of these conflicts is 
largely modified when we remember her disagreement about Anne 
with Miss Wooler, with whom she remained on the highest terms of 
affection and regard to the end of her life, and when we read the 
account of the affair which she writes to Miss Ellen Nussey :— 


“ Anne continued wretchedly ill. . . . Miss Wooler thought me a fool, and by 
way of proving her opinion treated me with marked coldness. We came to a 
little éclaircissement one evening. I told her one or two rather plain truths, which 
set her a-crying ; and the next day, unknown to me, she wrote papa, telling him 
that I had reproached her bitterly, taken her severely to task, &c. Papa sent for 
us the day after he had received her letter. Meantime I had formed a firm resolu- 
tion to quit Miss Wooler and her concerns for ever ; but just before I went away 
she took me to her room, and, giving way to her feelings, which in general she 
restrains far too rigidly, gave me to understand that in spite of her cold, repulsive 
manner, she had a considerable regard for me, and would be very sorry to part 
with me. If anybody likes me, I cannot help liking them; and remembering 
that she had in general been very kind to me, I gave in aad said I would come 
back if she wished me. So we are settled again for the present, but I am not 
satistied. I should have respected her far more if she had turned me out of 
doors, instead of crying for two days and two nights together. I was in a regular 
passion ; my ‘ warm temper’ quite got the better of me, of which I don’t boast, 
for it was a weakness ; nor am I ashamed of it, for I had reason to be angry.’’ ! 


And the way she writes about Miss Wooler’s proposal to hand over 
the Dewsbury Moor School to the Bronté girls is cool, to say the least 
of it :— 


“T am not going to Dewsbury Moor as far as I can see at present. It was a 
decent friendly proposal on Miss Wooler’s part, and cancels all or most of her 
little foibles, in my estimation ; but Dewsbury Moor is a poisoned place to me ; 
besides, I burn to go somewhere else. I think, Nell, I see a chance of getting to 
Brussels,’’ 2 


Again, such a sentence as this which occurs in a letter to Emily, 
written when Charlotte Bronté was at Mrs. Sidgwick’s (Stonegappe) : 


“ Don’t show this letter to papa or aunt, only to Bramwell. They will think I 
am never satisfied wherever I am. I complain to you because it is a relief, and 
really I have had some unexpected mortifications to put up with.’’ ® 


—goes to show that there may have been faults on both sides. For who 
is there that has not had, under circumstances otherwise favourable, 
“some unexpected mortifications to put up with ” ? 

Nor can we avoid noticing the mental attitude in which she 


(1) Letter to Ellen Nussey, from Dewsbury Moor, Jan. 4, 1833. 
(2) To E. N., from Upperwood House (Mrs. White's), Oct. 17, 1841. 
(3) June 8, 1839. 
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receives Mr. White’s proposal that her father should come and stay at 
Upperwood House. 


‘‘Mr. White has been writing an urgent invitation to papa, entreating him to 
come and spend a week here. I don’t at all wish papa to come, it would be like 
incurring an obligation.” } 


Similarly the straitened circumstances of the Bronté household 
and the isolation of her Haworth life would seem to have been unduly 
stressed in Mrs. Gaskell’s Life. These conditions did exist; but 
against them we must place an opinion such as this, which contains 
Charlotte Bronté’s own estimate of the disadvantages of her home life 
as compared with the greater affluence of others :— 


“There is much in Ruth’s letter that I thought very melancholy. Poor girls! 
theirs, I fear, must be a very unhappy home. Yours and mine, with all dis- 
advantages, all absences of luxury, wealth, and style, are, I doubt not, happier.” 2 


And even the supreme incident of her attendance at the confessional 
of Ste. Gudule, which marks the nadir of her Brussels experience, 
must be taken in conjunction with the verdict of her calmer moments : 


“ Whenever I turn back to compare what I am with what I was, my place here 
with my place at Mrs. Sidgwick’s or Mrs. White’s, I am thankful.” 


And such a passage as the following, which is taken from a letter 
to Bramwell—and there are many such vivacious passages scattered 
up and down this fresh correspondence—shows that in the year 1843 
her spirit had not been robbed of its elasticity. 


** As for me, I am very well and wag on as usual. I perceive, however, that I 
grow exceedingly misanthropic and sour. You will say that this is no news and 
that you never knew me possessed of the contrary qualities—philanthropy, sugari- 
ness. Das ist wahr (which being translated means, that is true); but the fact is, 
the people here are no go whatsoever. Among 120 persons which compose the 
daily population of this house, I can only discern one or two who deserve any- 
thing like regard. This is not owing to foolish fastidiousness on my part, but the 
absence of decent qualities on theirs. They have not intellect or politeness or 
good-nature or good-feeling. They are nothing. They have no sensations them- 
selves and they excite none. But one wearies from day to day of caring nothing, 
fearing nothing, liking nothing, hating nothing, being nothing, doing nothing— 
yes, I teach aud I sometimes get red in the face with impatience at their stupidity. 
But I don’t think I ever scold or fly into a passion. If I spoke warmly, as 
warmly as I sometimes used to do at Roe-Head, they would think me mad. 
Nobody ever gets into a passion here. Such a thing is not known. The phlegm 
that thickens their blood is too gluey to boil. They are very false in their rela- 
tions with each other, but they rarely quarrel, and friendship is a folly they are 
unacquainted with. The black swan, M. Héger, is the only sole veritable excep- 
tion to this rule (for Madame, always cool and always reasoning, is not quite an 
exception). But I rarely speak to Monsieur now, for not being a pupil I have 
little or nothing to do with him. From time to time he shows his kindhearted- 
ness by loading me with books, so that I am still indebted to him for all the 


(1 To E. N., May 4, 1841. (2) To Ellen Nussey, Nov. 10, 1847. 
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pleasure and amusement I have. Except for the total want of companionship I 
have nothing to complain of. I have not too much to do, sufficient liberty, and 
I am rarely interfered with. I lead an easeful, stagnant, silent life, for which, 
when I think of Mrs. Sidgwick, I ought to be very thankful.” ! 


The picture she gives here of the Pensionnat Héger is vivid, 
merciless, true; but note the sentence, “I have not much to do, 
sufficient liberty, and I am rarely interfered with.”’ 

And how does she describe M. Héger, this one, persistent friend ? 


“ He is professor of rhetoric, a man of power as to mind, but very choleric and 
irritable in temperament ; a little black being, with a face that varies in expres- 
sion. Sometimes he borrows the lineaments of an insane tom-cat, sometimes 
those of a delirious hyena; occasionally, but very seldom, he discards these 
perilous attractions and assumes an air not above 100 degrees removed from mild 


9 


ana gentlemanlike.’’ 2 


Whatever else the writer of these passages may have lacked at this 
time, she certainly did not lack spirit. 

Indeed, when she looks back upon her years of governess life, she 
expresses herself with complete sanity. These letters provide us with 
a very practical test of what her real opinion on this subject was. 
She is asked to give advice in respect of two persons who are thinking 
of adopting the same career. ‘lo Miss Ellen Nussey, her dearest 
friend, she writes: “ The effort will do you good; no one ever does 
regret a step towards self-help ; it isso much gained in independence.’’ 
And to Mr. W. 8. Williams, with reference to his daughter Fanny, 
she says :— 


‘Tt seems to me that your kind heart is pained by the thought of what your 
daughter may suffer if transplanted. . . . Suffer she probably will; but take 
both comfort and courage. . . . Hers will not be a barren suffering ; she will 
gain by it largely ; she will ‘sow in tears to reap in joy.’ A governess’s 
experience is frequently, indeed, bitter, but its results are precious : the mind, 
feeling, temper, are all subjected to a discipline equally painful and priceless, I 
have known many who were unhappy as governesses, but not one who regretted 
having undergone the ordeal, and scarcely one whose character was not improved 
—at once strengthened and purified, fortified and softened, made more enduring 
for her own afflictions, more considerate for the afflictions of others, by passing 
through it.’’ * 


There is surely evidence here for the belief that Charlotte Bronté 
would have emerged from the unfavourable conditions of her early 
life, if it had not been for the overwhelming blow dealt her by the 
death of her sisters. Her work would have brought peace and satis- 
faction, and the fruit of her success would have provided her with 
the means of attaining that wider out-look on the world, of the need 
of which she was conscious, and which she desired earnestly for the 
(1) To Bramwell, frcm Brussels, May 1, 1843. 

(2) Written to Miss Wheelwright (date not given). 
(3) From Haworth, June 15, 1848. 
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perfecting of her art. It was the loss of Emily and Anne that 
destroyed her future. On April 2nd, 1849, that is after Emily’s 
death, and two months before Anne was to follow her elder sister, 
Charlotte Bronté writes to Mr. Williams: “ Oh! if Anne were well, 
if the void Death has left were a little closed up, if the dreary word 
nevermore would cease sounding in my ears, I think I could yet do 
something.” 

And when at length, after Anne’s death, she went back to the MS. 
of Shirley, the chapter which she first wrote she named “ The Valley 
of the Shadow of Death.” ‘Well might she write “ . . . the human 
heart can suffer. It can hold more tears than the ocean holds water. 
We never know how deep—how wide it is, till misery begins to 
unbind her clouds, and fill it with rushing blackness. 

“Forget! The North Pole will rush to the South, and the head- 
lands of Europe be locked into the bays of Australia ere I forget.’ 

In this time of affliction the sole consolation vouchsafed to her 
comes from her art. Writing to Mr. Williams, on July 3rd, 1849, 
she says :— 

‘‘ Lonely as I am, how should I be if Providence had never given me courage 
to adopt a career—perseverance to plead through two long, weary years with 
publishers till they admitted me! How should I be with youth past, sisters lost, 
a resident ina moorland parish, where there is not a single educated family? In 
that case I should have no world at all : the raven, weary of surveying the Deluge 
and without an ark to return to, would be my type. As it is, something like a 
hope and motive sustains me still.’’ 4 


But, when all necessary modifications in the picture presented by 
Mrs. Gaskell’s Life have been made, the fact remains that Charlotte 
Bronté’s life was a life of suffering and isolation. During her later 
years her success in the field of letters brought fitful gleams of a fuller 
and more joyous existence; but these gleams only served to reveal 
the sad truth that her capacity for, this new life had gone, or to throw 
into stronger relief the dreary sameness of the life she shared with her 
stern and afflicted parent—* the dead silence of a village parsonage, in 
which the tick of the clock is heard all day long.” And then the 
short year of happiness, and her career was closed by death. 

When we read this story one thought arises with peculiar force in 
our minds, “‘ How barely, with what difficulty and pain, did she 
emerge from obscurity!” She was like a plant in a dark vault, which, 
being quickened into life through some chance, sends out a shoot 
across the bare floor to the glimmer of light which shows through a 
crevice in the wall, and passing through that crevice at length bursts 
into leaves in the glad light of day. The power of the poet was there, 
and this power it was that compelled her to extend her existence 
through all the long years of poverty, drudgery, and bereavement, 
and eventually directed her to the little crevice through which her 


(1) To W. S. Williams, from H., July 3, 1849. 
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nature could burst forth into creative energy—the reproduction with 
vivid effect of the actual circumstances of her own narrow and darkened 
life. ‘I love memory,” she writes in Villette, “I prize her as my 
best friend.” With her the past was as vivid and real—more vivid, 
perhaps—than the present. This is the cause of her success. The 
special and peculiar power which marks Charlotte Bronté’s work in 
creative literature is due to this concentration of her genius upon a 
very narrow field of experience and observation. Here is to be found 
the compensation for the penury of her early years, the recompense 
for the isolation of the moorland village, and the gloom of the house 
that looked out only on the church and the graveyard. That the 
excellence of dramatic presentation, which distinguishes Charlotte 
Bronté’s novels, is to be referred to this source scarcely needs demon- 
stration. The facts of her life enable us to identify her characters 
and incidents almost without exception or omission. Taking her books 
as wholes, her schooldays and her experience as a governess are 
reproduced in Jane Eyre, her life at Haworth in Shir/ey, and her life 
in Brussels, together with certain features of her visits to London after 
her celebrity, in Villette. Probably, no great novelist has drawn his 
(or her) characters so closely or so directly from the life. ‘‘ George 
Eliot’s”” method we know. She could not work freely, she has told 
us, until a certain interval of time separated her from the models and 
materials out of which she constructed her characters. Charlotte 
Bronté’s characters must often have been drawn while the images of 
the originals remained in her brain, and she could recall the actual 
words which they had spoken. In all cases, so much of the material 
as consisted of scenes in which she had herself played a part—the 
scenes at the Cowan Bridge School, for example—is reproduced with 
a vividness which shows how deeply this experience burnt into her 
brain. The reason for the continuous and persistent use of personal 
experience I have already suggested to lie in her extreme isolation 
and her limited field of observation. The result is a remarkable, 
almost photographic, exactness of word-painting, producing the same 
vivid portrayal of actual life as we find in the almost parallel case of 
Olive Schreiner, the authoress of The Story of an African Farm. 
Many facts appear in Charlotte Bronté’s biography which gives a 
startling impression of the extent to which she “transcribed” from 
life. Before Shirley was published, the passages in which the Taylors 
of Gomersal were described as the “ Yorkes” were sent to one of tho 
sons. The proceeding elicited the characteristic reply that “she had 
not drawn them strong enough.” And when a copy of Shir/ey reached 
Mary Taylor, in New Zealand, she at once recalls the actual circum- 
stance upon which the incident of Moore’s being nursed at Briarmairs 
was based. In allusion to the “ handsome foreigner ”’ who was thrown 
upon their hospitality, she remarks, “ By the way, you’ve put him in 
the servants’ bedroom.” Further on, in the same letter, she writes 
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this significant sentence: “ There is a strange feeling in reading it of 
hearing us all talking.” * Of the poetic truth of the picture of West 
Riding life which the book gives there can be no question. If proof 
were needed it would be found in the fact that the faithful delineation 
of local characteristics led to the discovery of the jealously preserved 
secret of the personality of “ Currer Bell.” A Haworth man who was 
living at Liverpool read Shir/ey by “Currer Bell.” To his surprise 
he found that he was reading about people and scenes already familiar 
to him. The book was written by a Haworth person, and there was 
only one Haworth person to write it—Miss Bronté, the Parson’s 
daughter. Equally strong is the fact revealed by Mr. Shorter’s book, 
that Charlotte Bronté was careful to make arrangements to prevent 
Villette from circulating in Brussels, from fear lest her portrayal of 
Mdme. Héger should injure the prospects of the establishment in the 
Rue d’Isabelle. 

But there is internal evidence which is equally conclusive. The 
opening chapter of Shirdey, in which the “ curates”’ are drawn, could 
never have been imagined. Still less the account of the “ unique 
child,” Paulina, in Villette. The picture is too strange to have been 
produced by fiction—it is fact. No application of the idealizing 
process could have resulted in such a picture of child-life ; so daring, 
so abnormal, and at the same time one which carries with it the 
unmistakable impress of reality. 

This method of transcribing from life is not the method of the 
highest art. It indicates a poverty of materials and perhaps an in- 
sufficient value of the idealizing function of art. There is evidence 
in the letters to Mr. W. 8. Williams that Charlotte Bronté was aware 
of her weakness in this respect, and intended to make good the 
deficiency. On August 14th, 1848, she writes :— 


“ The first duty of an author is, I conceive, a faithful allegiance to Truth and 
Nature ; his second, such a conscientious study of art as shall enable him to 
interpret eloquently and effectively the oracles delivered by those two great deities. 
The Bells are very sincere in their worship of Truth, and they hope to apply 
themselves to the consideration of Art, so as to attain one day the power of 
speaking the language of conviction in the accents of persuasion; though they 
rather apprehend that whatever pains they take to modify and soften, an abrupt 
word or vehement tone will now and then occur to startle ears polite, whenever 
the subject shall chance to be such as have their spirits within them.” 


Previously she had told him that “the only glimpses of society I 
have ever had were obtained in my vocation of governess, and 
some of the most miserable moments I can recall were passed in 
drawing-rooms full of strange faces.” And to Mr. J. Taylor (of 
Cornhill) she says, in reply to a criticism: “In delineating male 
character I labour under disadvantages: intuition and theory will 
not always adequately supply the place of observation and experi- 


1) Mary Taylor to C. B., from Wellington, N.Z., Aug. 13, 1850. 
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ence.” The luminous passage which follows was written to Mr. 
Williams three months after the publication of Jane Eyre. 


‘ Details, situations which I do not understand and cannot personally inspect, 
I would not for the world meddle with, lest I should make even a more ridiculous 
mess of the matter than Mrs. Trollope did in her Fuctory Boy. Besides, not one 
feeling on any subject, public or private, will I ever affect that I do not really 
experience. Yet though I must limit my sympathies ; though my observation 
cannot penetrate where the very deepest political and solid truths are to be learnt ; 
though many doors of knowledge which are open for you are forever shut for 
me ; though I must guess and calculate, and grope my way in the dark, and come 
to uncertain conclusions unaided and alone where such writers as Dickens and 
Thackeray, having access to the shrine and image of Truth, have only to go into 
the temple, lift the veil a moment, and come out and say what they have seen— 
yet with every disadvantage, I mean still,in my own contracted way, to do my 
best. Imperfect my best will be, and poor, as compared with the works of the 
true masters—-of that greatest modern master Thackeray in especial (for it is him 
I at heart reverence with all my strength)—it will be trifling, but I trust not 
affected or counterfeit.” 

In distinguishing the influences which affected Charlotte Bronté’s 
work, her knowledge of French literature and the teaching she 
received from M. Héger should not be omitted. As Matthew Arnold 
remarks, French authors, though inferior in poetry, are superior in 
prose to English. Now, when Charlotte Bronté was at Brussels, as 
we know from the specimens of her derois which have been pre- 
served, she acquired a complete command of literary French. The 
exercise of composing in a medium so flexible and elegant as the 
French language undoubtedly strengthened her power of expression 
in English, and contributed to the brilliancy of her prose style. For 
this acquisition, which formed almost the sole direct furnishing of 
her mind for the profession of letiers, she was indebted to the 
teaching of M. Héger, whom, apart from the presentation of him 
as * Paul Emanuel,” we know to have been a kind friend, a skilful 
teacher, and a man of correct literary taste. 

These, then, are the elements to which the distinctive character of 
Charlotte Bronté’s work in creative literature can be traced: her 
knowledge of French literature, her deep and accumulated domestic 
afflictions, and, above all, the chronic isolation of her life—an isolation 
which drove her back upon her own consciousness and invested the 
memories of the past, and the thoughts which seethed in her brain, 
with a vividness almost equal to that of objective realities. Thus, 
making use, immediately and directly, of her own actual experience, 
she 

“told 
With a master’s accent her feigned 
Story of passionate life.” 

In order to form some idea of this “ story ” in its artistic form—some 
conception, that is, of the trend and purpose of her criticism of human 
life as she saw life from the narrow windows of the moorland parscn- 
VOL. LXV. 
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age—we must turn from her biography and her correspondence to her 
novels. 

For the revelation of her central thought, the characters of 
Jane Eyre and Villette are more significant than those of Shirley. 
Jane Eyre and Lucy Snowe are portraitures of herself. Rochester 
and Paul Emanuel embody what she conceived to be the most 
admirable and essential qualities in man—in man, that is, placed 
in the one relationship of life on which she chose to dwell so 
predominantly in her works. The full and complete sympathy be- 
tween Jane and Rochester, between Lucy Snowe and Paul Emanuel, 
is her idea of the relationship which ought to exist between a man and 
woman about to enter into the marriage union. It is a matter of slow 
growth and of gradual and tentative advance. But the relationship 
finally achieved is a frank realization of the égoisme d deux—a self- 
sufficient and self-contained republic, offering an unassailable front to 
the powers and dominions of the world. For her, as for the great 
woman who wrote Avrora Leigh, the highest earthly good is to be 
found in the life of the affections. But her conception of the life of 
the affections is more absolute than that of Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning, and at once more restricted and more absolute than that 
of “ George Eliot.” With Aurora Leigh love finds a serious rival in 
her poet’s art. With Maggie Tulliver, Dorothea Brooke, and Romola, 
love is an occasion for self-sacrifice. The greater the boon—and 
“George Eliot ” does not deny its greatness—the more imperative is 
the duty of renunciation, and the more painful the process by which 
that renunciation is achieved. 

Charlotte Bronté, therefore, represents the man and the woman as 
gradually overcoming the obstacles which separate them, material and 
spiritual ; and when once united, as mutually, and equally, helpful and 
beneficial to each other. ‘ George Eliot” shows that the matter is by no 
means so simple. The freedom of each individual is restrained by the 
chains of character and circumstance which bind him to society in 
general. In most cases these chains make at once the dual solitude 
and the mutual interchange of equal gifts impossible. Union resolves 
itself, therefore, into effort and sacrifice. Sometimes the nobler per- 
sonality raises the feeble partner to its own level; more often it 
surrenders its own freedom to share the bondage of the other. 

Charlotte Bronté’s view is ideal, romantic; “George Eliot’s”’ is 
analytic and realistic. "Which is the more true? the more in accord- 
ance with the facts of life? There can be no doubt as to which we 
would wish to believe in. 

Moreover, the passion of love is exhibited by Charlotte Bronté in a 
form which gives it excessive and disproportionate value as a motive 
of human action, or rather as a factor in human life. It monopolizes 
her canvas and limits her portrayal of male characters to one type— 
the type of Rochesterand Paul Emanuel. They are perfect in their 
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way ; they are, as Mr. Swinburne says, creations and not construc- 
tions; but they are creatures of the heart rather than of the brain. 
In a word, they are women’s men. 

It is this limitation of motive that is the most serious defect in 
Charlotte Bronté’s presentation of the facts of life. And even her 
treatment of this sole motive is narrow and itself limited by poverty 
of ideas and restricted social experience. Its free play is restrained 
solely by the idea of duty. So far she is in accord with “ George 
Eliot.” But Charlotte Bronté’s idea of duty is conventional and 
unvitalised by the new currents of thought. She takes no account of 
any of those fresh considerations which have been introduced by that 
earnest search for truth which is the “ note” of Victorian thought and 
Victorian literature. The wider responsibilities, the deeper problems, 
which have come with the fuller and more exact knowledge of the age, 
are unknown to her characters. Her perception of duty as obedience 
to the revealed will of God is not obscured or embarrassed by any 
scientific visions of the responsibility of the parent for the child and 
of society for the individual. The belief in an existence after death 
explains once for all the presence of evil in a world created by an all- 
wise and all-powerful Being. “At the end of all,” she says, “ exists 
the Groat Hope.” Her protest against pain and evil is an appeal to 
faith. She does not participate in the movement of the waters—in 
the descent of new ideals upon society. 

Just as her thought lacks the characteristic inspiration and insight of 
the scientific era, so, too, the framework of her dramas, the situations 
in which she places her characters, and the words and actions with 
which she furnishes them, are comparatively commonplace. She has 
neither the polyglot humanity of ‘“ George Eliot” nor the social clair- 
voyance of George Meredith. 

But enough of disparagement and negation. The poverty of her 
mental furnishing, and the narrow range and unhappy circumstances 
of her social experience, while it limited, also concentrated her genius. 
What she has done she has done supremely well. Each phase of her 
life she has painted: the dumb rage and childish agony of the 
charity-school girl; the silent suffering, the outward subservience, 
and the inward revolt of the dependent; the misery of a fine nature 
compelled to constant contact with the coarse speech and inferior 
brains of aliens ;—all this she has painted with the highest effect of 
dramatic presentation. More than this, she has indicated the boundless 
possibilities for joy which even the commonest relationship of life 
contain for the receptive soul, for the being that is sensible to the 
finer notes of the song of life. Her poetic justice, if it be blind, is at 
least complete. The human being which is susceptible of the deepest 
agony is also capable of the highest joy. And how exquisite is the 
enjoyment with which she rewards her sufferers. The self-abandon- 
ment of Jane Eyre :— 
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“ Jane suits me,” says Rochester, ‘“ doI suit her!” 


* 

pet 

4 ‘To the finest fibre of my nature, Sir.” 

i The repose of Caroline, when the ¢).'ll guardianship of Helstone is 
. . 

y replaced by a mother’s love, and, “she forgot to wish for any other 
4 ‘ ° 

a stay.” The assured trust of Lucy Snowe, the friendless orphan 
oe heart, bare to every scourge, sensitive to every smart, of the pitiless 
ia world, — 

“He gathered me near his heart. I was full of faults, he took them and me 


all home.” 


It may be old-fashioned, it may be simple, but there is a value in 
this ideal teaching. There is a lesson still in this outery of a passionate 
‘ woman for love, affection, tenderness. In her own life these good 
things were denied to her. She asked for bread and a stone was given 
her. Isolation and bereavement filled her cup of sorrow to the brim. 
She lavished upon the creatures of her imagination all the fulness of 
tender affection with which nature had endowed her, but which 
circumstances had forbidden her to exercise. And when she had at 
length barely emerged from the cold shadow of adversity an inscrut- 
able Providence summoned her hence. 

Premature as was her death, and lamentable in view of the capacity 
for development which she had already shown, there is yet one aspect 
of her work achieved in which thought and language are equally 
matched : where the thought shows no shallowness, the language no 
peacock plumes to deck the commonplace, where no false note of 
sentiment jars. When she wanders alone, in her own fine phrase, 
‘waiting duteously on Nature,” Charlotte Bronté writes without 
flaw :— 

“ Slow and grand the Day withdrew, passing in purple fire, and parting to the 
farewell of a wild, low chorus from the woodlands, Then Night entered, quiet 
as death: the wind fell, the birds ceased singing. Now every nest held happy 
mates, and hart and hind slumbered blissfully safe in their lair. 

“The girl sat, her body still, her soul astir ; occupied, however, rather in 
feeling than in thinking,—in wishing, than hoping,—in imagining than project- 
ing. She felt the world, the sky, the night, boundlessly mighty. Of all things, 
herself seemed to herself the centre,—a small forgotten atom of time, a spark of 
soul, emitted inadvertent from the great creative source, and now burning 
unmarked to waste in the heart of a black hollow. She asked, was she thus to 
| burn out and perish, her living light doing no good, never seen, never heeded,— 
: a star in an else starless firmament,—-which nor shepherd, nor wanderer, nor 
sage, nor priest, tracked as a guide, or read asa prophecy? Could this be, she 
demanded, when the flame of her intelligence burned so vivid, when her life 
beat so true, and real and potent ; when something within her stirred disquieted, 
and restlessly asserted a God-given strength, for which it insisted she should find 
exercise !’’ ! 

Here, surely, we are looking straight into Charlotte Bronté’s heart. 

W. Basu. Worsro.p. 


1) Shirley, p. 398. 
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PurRcHASE and patronage are dead, and we paid twelve million pounds 
to kill them. The deed was done suddenly, as a move in the game of 
politics, without any careful construction of an alternative scheme. 
But they are dead beyond revival, and as a means of selection they 
were logically indefensible. The only arguments in their favour 
were that they had given us the best regimental officers in the 
world, that the price of a change was enormous, and that any possible 
scheme of selection bristled with difficulties. But it cannot be denied 
that the present scheme, so far as the open competition for lads under 
19 is concerned, is as logically indefensible as the old one was. To 
select warriors by paper work would have appeared as absurd an idea 
to the eighteenth century as it will probably appear to the twentieth. 
Even the intellectual Athenians, who, for a short time, chose their 
magistrates by lot, and the Chinese, who have for centuries chosen 
them by examination, drew the line at soldiers. But the same argu- 
ment is used for the present system which so long propped up its 
predecessor. ‘ We have a generally good lot of officers.” 

Now to upset a system which is working well, on account of theo- 
retical anomalies, has always appeared to me to bean act of folly. If 
the methods of selection satisfy this test, I would think a fresh “ Royal 
Warrant ” as great a mistake as I thought the former one. But do 
they satisfy it? I answer, far more emphatically than I think we 
had any grounds for answering about the old system, that they do 
not. The grounds for this answer are as follows :— 

1. Nearly all the candidates for the “ under nineteen” vacancies 
have to lead a life which violates many of the best established prin- 
ciples of the laws of health; such a life must necessarily lessen their 
vitality and power of enduring fatigue and exposure, and also hinder 
the development of many of the qualities which go to make leaders 
of men, such as pluck, energy, strong will, readiness of resource in 
emergencies ; and others which are more closely bound up with the 
moral and physical than with the intellectual nature. 

2. The course of study necessitated by the examinations, as at 
present arranged, is educationally unsound. 

3. These evils affect also the far larger mass of the unsuccessful 
candidates, and have an injurious reflex influence on the higher 
education generally. 

4. They are constantly on the increase from the automatic raising 
of the standard of marks necessary for success, and the earlier age 
at which candidates are specialized. 
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5. By changes in various directions, a much sounder system might 
be introduced. 

I shall deal with the fourth of these statements first, because it 
affects the whole argunient. Fortunately, public attention has been 
awakened by the protests of the headmasters against the proposed 
introduction of an additional subject for Woolwich. But my point 
is not hard to prove. 

For Woolwich, as may be seen by an inspection of the marks for 
June, 1897, and June, 1898, the standard has remained stationary, 
for at least the lower places on the lists of successful candidates. But 
for Sandhurst the raising of the standard has been most marked. 

In June, 1897, the last successful candidate, or the 87th on the 
list, scored 7,392 marks. In June, 1898, the 87th man scored 7,889, 
which would have placed him 42nd only a year earlier, whereas the 
87th man in 1897 would have been 121st in 1898. 

Of course there are fluctuations in all examinations owing to the 
different ways of marking by different examiners, and I write in 
ignorance whether there was any change of examiners in the period 
I refer to. But even allowing for this, the enormous increase in the 
number of marks requisite to gain a particular place on the lists 
seems to me to be only adequately accounted for by increased com- 
petition and increased pressure on the candidates. 

The result of this is, and I am sure that the experience of other 
headmasters will be similar to mine, that we are constantly pressed to 
specialize candidates at an earlier and earlier period of their school 
life. What this implies I shall show in its proj r place. My pre- 
sent contention is that whatever the evils are, they are on the increase, 
because more marks are now required for success, and a greater 
strain is thus brought to bear on the unsuccessful candidates (who 
often number nearly 400) as well as on those who succeed. 

To establish my first and second contentions I am bound to state 
my own position in giving evidence. About 25 years ago I was 
profoundly impressed with some remarks in Mr. Herbert Spencer’s 
Essays on Education (pp. 131-132, 32nd cheap edition, 1893): “ Re- 
garded from any but a conventional point of view, the fact seems 
strange that while the raising of first-rate bullocks is an occupation 
on which educated men willingly bestow much time and thought, 
the bringing up of fine human beings is an occupation tacitly voted 
unworthy of their attention... As remarks a suggestive writer, 
the first requisite to success in life is to be a good animal; and to be 
a nation of good animals is the first condition of national prosperity.” 
Since that time I have done my best not to deserve that taunt 
myself, and to do something towards realizing “ the first condition 
of national prosperity.” The means adopted have been keeping 
systematic physical and medical registers, studying and experiment- 
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ing about exercise, hours, food, clothing, and boy life generally, 
without any regard to convention, as well as being ccnstantly on 
the look-out for mistakes which have been numerous, and for new 
lights which have always been welcome. I often doubted whether 
boys could be passed into Woolwich and Sandhurst under such con- 
ditions as I could conscientiously sanction. Well, I have tried 
the experiment, and colleagues for whom I am responsible have 
passed one boy straight into Woolwich and one into Sandhurst by 
the very skin of their teeth. Asa rule I have recommended our 
army boys to go to a “crammer’s” for their “last shot” in any 
case, and I must confess to qualms on the whole position. One main 
point has, indeed, been rigidly adhered to. I could act in oco parentis 
to no boy without insisting that he shall have at least two hours 
daily open-air exercise, besides some gymnastics, and that he shall 
not work after 10.30 p.m. But I have felt that we cannot do the 
best thing possible for our Army boys, either from Mr. Spencer’s 
point of view, or with a view of their passing for the Army. The 
crammers on whom we generally have to rely pursue no object but 
the latter one. I am not blaming these gentlemen. It is a neces- 
sity of their calling. They are not generally held responsible for the 
thoughtfulness or morality, or complexions, or chest girths, or diges- 
tions of their pupils. Their one business is to pass them. Some 
schools evidently adopt a similar view, for they work their Army 
boys ten hours a day. But we have tried a compromise; we insist 
on sufficient sleep and exercise. But even our Army boy has no 
leisure, or time to read for himself, or to carry on any special pursuit 
or hobby. He may take no music lesson, he cannot join the band or 
debating society, or act in theatricals, or be an efficient member of 
the choir. My induction is not yet large enough to say that such 
boys have suffered in chest girth or other measurements, but I have 
thought that a good deal of the life and brightness has been taken 
out of their lives, though possibly my fear that it weuld be so may 
have coloured my views. In such a life as I have described I allow 
8 full hours for study, exclusive of intervals; 9 to be passed in the 
bedroom ; 2} for out-door exercise, and changing before and after the 
afternoon portion of this; 3 for meals and some rest of mind and 
and body after meals; and half an-hour for the gymnasium. I have 
left one hour out of the 24 unaccounted for, as 1 think is reasonable. 
There are also about 4 hours of work on Saturday, and some drawing 
(I fear often some other work,) on Sunday, making altogether about 
46 hours of sedentary brain work in the week. Such a life is not 
the ideal one for a growing lad. I have sanctioned it with great 
hesitation to prevent something worse, and yet it does not pretend 
to give a boy his best chance of passing. To do this, most of his 
exercise and some of his sleep must be taken away. I know, 
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on trustworthy authority, that at one successful school the boys 
usually work about “an average of 8 hours per diem, and more in 
winter, including Sunday.” The preparation for a soldier’s life 
is there, apparently, so strenuous that their “sore task does not 
divide the Sunday from the week.”” One cannot, however, altogether 
blame these schools. The headmaster of one, renowned for its 
“successes,” writes to me: “From an educational point of view 
they (the examinations) are unsatisfactory enough and bring mer- 
cenary motives into constant play. We compete with the crammers 
by cram. But the fault lies with the War Office.” Neither, as I 
said before, can we blame the crammers. They are usually admir- 
able teachers, better than most schoolmasters, and if physical or 
any other attainable qualifications were made to “‘ pay,” these would 
soon characterise their pupils. But, by the nature of the case, as 
things are at present, these candidates cannot lead a physically whole- 
some life, A pupil of one writes to a friend of mine that he has 
worked 10 hours per diem, often for more, his usual recreation being 
a walk with a German master for purposes of conversation. He adds, 
“T felt quite done at the end of it.’’ Another says that hardly any 
of the lads at his establishment take any exercise at all. And I 
would be surprised to learn that ‘‘ successes’ are anywhere gained 
in any numbers without similar sacrifices of exercise or sleep, or rest- 
times after meals. But that a system which necessitates even the 
bare and insufficient minimum of 46 to 48 full hours sedentary work 
for growing lads of 15 to 18, should be regarded with complacency 
seems to me to imply a callousness or ignorance which are beyond my 
comprehension. It is as if we had ingeniously contrived to obstruct 
the development of the qualities most necessary for a soldier’s life ; 
and it says much for our national vigour and vitality that we can 
boast of such a race of officers as we have, in spite of a system which 
is yearly growing worse, and rokbing boyhood of its bloom and bright- 
ness at a younger and still younger age. 

Of course, it may be said by any of these schools or tutors who 
work their pupils 10 or 11 hours per diem, “we do allow two 
hours, say from 2 to 4 p.m., for out-door exercise.”” The reply to this 
is, first, that I have never been able to find that anything like daily 
exercise, or even breathing the open air, is ‘sisted upon under such 
circumstances. And, secondly, with such an inordinate amount of 
brainwork, there is no energy left for any exercise which can quicken 
the circulation or raise the spirits. I believe that an average of six 
hours daily sedentary brainwork for a growing lad is quite as much 
as is compatible with the future muscular, physiological, and nervous 
perfection of his manhood. 

Educationally, to use the term in its restricted sense, the Army 
class is a disaster. I admit that it encourages industry and accuracy ; 
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and there we must stop. Mental improvement and thoughtfulness 
are left out of sight. The contrast between Army work and ordinary 
sixth form work is, from this point of view, enormous ; because it is 
a contrast, not so much of subjects, as of spirit and aim. I have 
known a sixth form master read with his form all the Idylls of the 
King; and I need hardly say that Shakespeare is read as literature, 
and not for examination purposes, in the upper forms of every good 
school. Even for boys working for scholarships this is not a loss of 
time. It is not loss of time to cultivate their taste and their imagina- 
tion, for not only do such qualities tell in scholarship examinations, but 
these boys are not worried and hurried by a swarm of “subjects,” 
and they are also looking beyond scholarships to the future careers 
and powers of mind at universities and in life. But the Army boy 
has no time for such dainties. Itis not advisable to make him attend 
a Bible-class, even on Sundays; for he wants to give that time to his 
drawing, and he will hate the Bible if he loses marks by it. The 
same principle applies, I fear, to regular attendance at prayers. 
Unless he takes up English history, that is, in the large majority of 
cases, he must from the age of fifteen take no interest in the careers 
and characters of great men, and he must read no account—or, at 
least, no full and inspiring account—of the great events of history. 
In fact, he must do no history at all, except such a morsel of dry 
text-book as is required for answering some cram questions of Roman 
history, if he does not write Latin verse. But the perversion of aim 
may be well illustrated by his work in Latin. The classical languages 
hold their rightful supremacy in education for two reasons. First, 
because they, especially Latin, supply the best logical discipline ; 
and, secondly, for the sake of their literature. Shakespeare, as Dr. 
Arnold said, would be to Greek boys what Sophocles is to English 
boys, because they would become, as it were, permeated by it in the 
process of turning it into the idioms of a language widely different 
in structure. This advantage cannot be gained by an English boy 
from either French or English literature. But in order to gain an 
adequate benefit from such training, surely he would have to read a 
play through, and not isolated passages only. Yet this latter is what 
the Army boy, according to my experience, has got to do. Ile does 
not read a classic masterpiece right through, as is done in regular 
form work, but only passages which have been selected by the astute- 
ness of tutors as being of the length and character which are set by 
examiners. I have looked through three sets of Army papers. Six 
pieces of Latin verse are set; they are never shorter than twenty or 
longer than twenty-four lines. This is a good example of the style 
of education which “ pays” for the Army. If the object were to 
insure that none of these boys would ever open a Latin book again, 
to rob their Latin work of all human interest, and to make the 
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recollection of it odious and ridiculous, I do not see how it could be 
better achieved. 

Again, a good form master does not simply hurry through the 
lesson, but regards it largely as a means of training the minds and 
widening the ideas of his pupils. He does not think he is wasting 
their time if he is reasonably discursive. Dr. Arnold did not waste 
the time of his boys when at the close of a Greek Testament lesson 
he opened his Juvenal and said, ‘“‘ Now let us see what the heathen 
world was like.” Greek Testament, I need hardly say, would be 
“waste of time” for the Army boy. So would any moral, social, or 
rational lesson to be derived from his work. The Philistines have 
for him captured the temple of the Muses. All love of learning for 
its own sake, all play of humour and imagination, all cultivation of 
character by means of literature, have to be cleared out, and the 
images of “marks” and “successes”? set up for him to worship. 
Tor my own part I dare not intrude into the Army class-room. I 
might probably try to make these boys think, and thus injure their 
chances of success. 

If classics have thus to be studied, without reference to the main 
purposes which justify their supremacy in a iiberal education, there 
is not much hope elsewhere. Mathematics, chemistry, and physics 
are admirable means of developing powers of abstract reasoning, 
correct observation, and precise measurement; but they are not 
liter humaniores, “ A mathematical lesson (Debateable Land, p. 174) 
is a mathematical lesson, and nothing else ; its relation to other intel- 
lectual training is the relation of drill to games.” Modern languages, 
especially German, might be employed as a means of mental training. 
But, as a matter of fact, they are taught in schools for utilitarian 
purposes, rightly enough, and the Army examinations leave this 
position unaffected. History again is a noble study. There is no 
greater refreshment to a genuine teacher than to make the great men 
and great events of the Persian wars, or of the French Revolution, 
or of the English Reformation or Civil War, live again in the minds 
of his pupils. But such a pleasure he must forego in any Army 
class, Comparatively few candidates take up history, and for those 
who do, and wish to score on such, papers as those set in November, 
1896, the method is to get a text-book for candidates for the 
Army crammed full of names and dates, and commit as much as 
possible of it to memory. It would be nearly as educative to 
cram up a directory. But surely under the head of “ English,” 
something will be done to encourage boys to read widely, and to 
think for themselves about the great subjects of human interest ? 
Well, something is. Let us see how much. 1,000 marks are 
allotted to English composition, one-half of those assigned to 
French and Geology, and one-fifth of those lavished upon Mathe- 
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matics. Geography alone is lower in the scale. 500 marks may be 
gained in that subject by a cruel inroad upon time and energy in 
order to acquire a sort of knowledge from cram text-books which 
cannot be retained with any useful accuracy, but which can always 
be easily acquired about any portions of the earth’s surface with 
which a man is at any time concerned. “ English” has to be con- 
tent with the next lowest place. I may here mention a curious fact, 
to which my attention was called by an Army master from a school 
which has been markedly successful in passing boys direct. The 
marks are preternaturally even. Of the 320 candidates who qualified 
for Sandhurst in November, 1896, only one scored more than 800 
aud only 11 less than 300 marks. Most of the rest are very close 
together Now, if the marks were really awarded to general know- 
ledge, thoughtfulness, and literary skill, the inequality ought to be 
far greater. The difference between boys in this respect is vast. 
Some boys do not even read good novels. Others read Froude, 
Macaulay, and the greater speeches of the day. This difference is 
certainly not represented in the marks for English composition. 
Even here, intelligence and general culture meet with but small 
appreciation. So far for tests of a more or less intellectual character. 
The others need not detain us long. Character is guaranteed by a 
certificate. There are, however, great difficulties in the way of ob- 
taining such evidence in this direction as would be required by any 
private employer. 

To come to the physical qualifications imposed. These are all 
absolute, #.c., none of them carry any marks. But the regulations 
about two of them, height and weight, have recently been the public 
laughing-stock. I see, however, that candidates deficient in these 
respects, if otherwise successful, are admitted on condition of their 
attaining the minimum within a year; and it is possible, after all, that 
Nelson, Napoleon and Wellington might not have been rejected at 
once as unfit for the British Army. The regulations about chest 
girth are equally absurd. No exception can be taken to the mode of 
measurement, but a uniform minimum of 33 inches for all heights 
and ages (up to 19) is *idiculous. In a well-conditioned lad, the 
chest girth ought to be half the height. For a boy of 5 feet 
6 inches, 33 inches, though a small allowance enough, is passable. 
But 34 inches at 6 feet would be a much worse measurement than 32 
inches at 5 feet 6 inches. It would indicate that a thorough examina- 
tion by stethoscope was imperative. Why such a preference should 
practically be given to the very tall, who are usually less able to 
stand a severe strain of any kind than lads of a more moderate height, 
it is difficult to imagine, except upon the supposition that those who 
framed the regulations about chest girth had never made a study of 
the subject. 
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Before proceeding to discuss reforms of the present system, I wish 
to say a few words about my third contention, viz., the effect 
on the unsuccessful candidates, who often number over 400. In 
reply to complaints about the frequently lowered vitality of those who 
succeed (I have heard eye-witnesses speak of many of them as 
“weeds ’’), the answer has been that the healthy life of the military 
colleges renders this evil only temporary. There is a partial truth in 
this, though experience does not lead me to the belief that mischief 
done to the nervous system during the ages of growth is ever wholly 
repaired. But the mass of the unsuccessful candidates must at once 
either study for something else or go into office life. How are they 
to recover what they have lost ? 

But how is this system to be reformed?’ Let us first form a clear 
idea of what we want. The ideal officer ought certainly in these 
days to be a man of cultivated intelligence. The brainless athlete, a 
hero in the hammer and tongs work of former days, might be a fruit- 
ful source of disaster now. But the efficient officer must still, as of 
old, be able to endure fatigue, hardship, and exposure to cold and 
heat, and storm; he ought to be as much at home in the study as 
in the ante-room, but his heart should be in the open-air; and his 
early training, either in the playing fields, or on the river, or in the 
fields and woods, ought to have made him know something of the joy 
of conflict. He should bear those indefinite but evident tokens in 
manner, voice, character and aspect, which made him, when at school, 
a captain or prefect who has been respected and obeyed, and will 
make him as a man an officer whom his company will adore, and 
follow where he leads. His limbs should be strong and supple, his 
eye-sight keen, and his digestion unimpaired. These are qualities 
which, as any one who has had to choose masters who can rule as 
well as teach, or prefects whose position shall be anything but ridicu- 
lous knows, are connected far less closely with intellectual attainments 
than with the harmonious and normal vigour of all the bodily func- 
tions. Our officer need not be a saint, though saints, from the 
Puritans down to Havelock, have made famous soldiers; but for 
purposes of war a saint is better than a pedant or a debauchee. But 
he must be a gentleman, and therefore ought to have been trained in 
some school of manly courtesy where he has learnt how to hold his 
own and to respect his comrades, to accept adverse decisions, whether 
of official superiors or of umpires or of referees, without black looks 
or mean resentment; to take banter as well as give it; to control a 
hasty temper and to stamp out a sulky one; to bear failure and dis- 
appointment with a smiling face and a determined will. It is not, 
I believe, men of the type I have described, who are treated as out- 
siders by their brother officers, or are the occasion of veiled mutiny 
among the men, or fail to exhibit or inspire confidence and enthusiasm 
at some critical moment. 
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But our present system is doing all that a system can do to remove 
a lad from the influence which make for the development of such 
qualities. If he stays at school, under the usual conditions of Army 
classes, he loses a large part of the physical and social training which 
makes school life valuable. He cannot, ¢.g., be an efficient captain of 
an XI. or XV., or really look after a house as head boy, or be 
editor of the school magazine, or librarian, or be in charge of the 
museum. Now I hold that, just as athletics are carried too far if 
they unfit a boy for bookwork, it holds true of every side of his train- 
ing, that it is carried too far if it unfits him for the other sides of it. 
If, again, he goes to a crammer’s, he is probably in a city without a 
playing-field, or time to use one, and possibly with a latch-key. Now 
I fear it must be admitted that no matter how great may be the 
objections to the present system, we can scarcely employ a drastic 
remedy. Panic about favouritism has caused the efficiency of our 
public services to be regarded as less important than a sort of spurious 
fairness, which avoids suspicion by being numerical. Do we really 
wish to have the best officers for our Army? In that case we shall 
entrust the whole business of selection to a small, sworn, and com- 
petent commission. Such a commission would probably adopt some 
modified scheme of paper-work examination, and also of physical 
tests. But it would probably trust a great deal to a viva voce 
examination of those candidates only who had come up to a certain 
level of intellectual and physical qualifications, at which they would 
attach great weight to such evident tokens of robustness, nerve, 
straightforwardness, strength of will, gentlemanly and _soldierly 
bearing, and common sense, as they would rely upon if they were 
choosing men for any private enterprise which required such qualities 
in its leaders. But the suspicion of one another, which is one of the 
drawbacks of democracy, renders such a plan almost, if not quite, out 
of the question. We are, therefore, driven to palliatives; and, in 
suggesting some of them, I wish it to be understood that I am rather 
indicating the general lines which reform should take, than attempting 
to frame an ideal scheme. 

First of all, there should be some real physical tests, and these 
should carry marks. Plato, in his selection of ideal governors, equated 
physical with intellectual qualifications. I shall ask for the former 
only 2,500 marks, the number assigned to chemistry and geography. 
But even such slight recognition as this would have an immense 
effect upon the habits and lives of candidates, for it would make a 
healthy life “ pay.” Here let me refer to two papers by Mr. Francis 
Galton,’ in which he discusses various tests, and describes the instru- 
ments and methods to be employed. With regard to my third and 
fourth tests, I have tables of measurements taken three times a year 


1) Nineteenth Century, Feb., 1889, and Journal of Society of Arts, Nov. 28, 1890. 
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since 1872 by the same serjeant-major. They are, of course, taken on 
the bare skin. 

I would propose, provisionally, to allot 2,000 of these marks in 
some manner like the following :—(1) Strength of grasp and (2) keen- 
ness of vision, 250 each. (8) Chest girth, or breathing capacity, 
relative to height, 300. (4) Girth of left upper arm, 120. (5) General 
physique, 300. And (6) 25 miles “ go as you please ” by use of legs 
alone, 780 marks. It is impossible to discuss these tests fully. Mr. 
Galton’s papers are worth reading, and I must leave unsaid much 
that I would like to say about chest girth and its relation to the healthy 
vigour, both of body and brain, and especially to immunity from 
lung disease. But to be as brief as possible. Mr. Galton says, 
page 22, with reference to a number of experiments about strength of 
grasp: “The upper and lower limits are between 56 and 96 pounds 
(a few above and a few below), but we absolutely refuse to give 
negative marks for the very weak, or more than a certain number of 
marks to any man.” These results were taken from young men, and 
for boys of 17 and 18 I would take as my limits 45 lbs. and 95 Ibs., 
that is, every pound between these limits would carry 5 marks. If it 
is said, as I have known it said, that strength is no test of “ merit,” 
I would answer that there are conceivable circumstances in war in 
which strength might be as useful as Latin prose. And I am not 
proposing to take away marks from the latter accomplishment. This 
silly objection need not be referred to again. 

I have no knowledge which enables me to discuss tests connected 
with hearing power and vision, but I know that they are most import- 
ant, and think that 500 marks should be allotted to such tests. Mr. 
Galton shows that numerical values could be assigned. 

As to chest girth, I shall first give girths from our registers taken 
in two separate Decembers, three years apart, so as to embrace two 
different sets of boys. In each vase I give the whole :— 

Age 18.—35, 36, 33}, 38, 42, 39, 381, 38}, 37, 39, 363, 38, 383 
363, 37. 

Age 18.—40, 36}, 39}, 41, 39}, 357, 353, 37, 38, 36, 383. 

Age 17.—38}, 38}, 35, 353, 361, 33, 32}, 36, 383, 381, 354, 38, 351, 
37}, 39, 37,351, 36, 343. 

Age 17.—36}, 33, 373, 353, 384, 36, 39, 36, 38, 39, 373. 

The system by which these measurements have been taken is as 
follows:—The arms hang down loosely by the side; the “ person 
measured counts ten freely.”” This gives a somewhat higher result than 
that which is now adopted in the Army. Now of the few below 35 
inches, there was no one whom his best friend could think fit for a 
soldier’s life. But for the rest, if we go on the principle of half the 
height as a minimum, and add 25 marks for every additional quarter 
inch, the limit being 300, we get what I know to be a good result. 
Two weak, unsoldierlike boys measure 5 ft. 11 in. in height, their girths 
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are 36 and 35} respectively, so that one would score nothing, the 
other 50. A lithe, plucky fellow, of 5 ft. 8} in. measured 36 in 
girth ; he would score 175. A born leader, of 6 ft. 1} in., measured 
42 in girth; he would only score 300, allowing nothing for his extra 
inches. Some friend suggests that breathing capacity would be a 
better test. Perhapsso. I have no facts to go by, but this I do 
know; that a poor and not increasing chest girth is always a sign 
that the stethoscope should be carefully applied. 

As to the upper arm. The left arm is not used nearly as much as 
it should be. Marking by left arm would encourage gymnastics. 
If a soldier’s right arm is injured, his life may hinge on his left. I 
need not give statistics, but I am justified in saying that every 
quarter inch above ten inches should carry 15 marks, up to the limit. 

As to general physique. These marks should be awarded, at his 
discretion, by the Medical Inspector, who would, of course, still con- 
tinue to reject any absolutely unfit candidate, as at present. As things 
are, there is often a reluctance entirely to reject a boy. Marks could 
easily be given. The Inspector could do what any school’ medical 
officer does, who inspects every boy on entering a school, and gives 
a reliable diagnosis of his physical condition to the headmaster. The 
complexion, the skin, the eye, &c., all tell tales to an experienced 
observer. 

Lastly, as to the proposed 25-mile test. I understand that some 
such test is still applied in the case of candidates for the Indian 
“Woods and Forests.” I would propose to give full marks for 
accomplishing the distance in 4} hours, and to take off 20 marks for 
every minute behind time. Such a test would induce tutors to make 
their lads take exercise and keep in good condition. As I said before, 
every means should be taken to make this “‘ pay.” I have known of 
a case where candidates for ‘“ Woods and Forests” started in black 
coats and high collars, and ceased to be competitors at the first public- 
house. Ifthe proposed walk accomplished no other object than that 
of keeping a few of this species of youth out of the public services, it 
would do a good work. 

The sum total only of such marks should be published. It may be 
remarked that a very able weakling, perhaps a future strategist, would 
still get in. But among those of ordinary capacity the physically 
fitter would have a considerable advantage, and so they should. 

In matters intellectual, I would propose, Firstly, to allow only one 
of the subjects comprised in Class 2 to be taken up. The chief cause of 
overwork at present is, that it is impossible to compress all the sub- 
jects which a candidate takes up into a reasonable time. For Wool- 
wich, I suppose that something must be granted to the insatiable zeal 
of the professor of mathematics. Secondly, the translation passages 
ought to be of varying length and number, so as to discourage the 
sort of cram to which I referred above. Thirdly, at least 500 marks 
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should be given for colloquial familiarity with the modern languages. 
The object of learning Latin is nct to be able to talk Latin, but as a 
mental gymnastic and a literary training. The chief object of learning 
French is to be able to speak and understand it, on the level of ordi- 
nary life. For this reason, methods like Gouin’s, which imply an 
ignoratio elenchi when applied to Latin, should be employed in learn- 
ing French and German. Fourthly, the grammatical questions, in 
all the languages, should be done away with. Knowledge of grammar 
is tested quite sufficiently by translation and composition. I never 
could see why those who have erected the building should be cross- 
questioned about the scaffolding. Fifthly, it is absurd that only 
1,000 should be given for “ English.” Let me here enter a protest 
against any idea of introducing such things as paraphrasing or history 
of literature into the examinations. The latter in particular leads to 
unadulterated cram of the worst description. Such questions as “ Who 
wrote the Polyolbion,” “Compare the styles of Hume and Robertson,” 
or “Give the context of the following lines,” represent methods of 
study which were once necessary to score well in “‘ English” for the 
Indian Civil Service examination, and which are enough to make 
their victims hate the very name of literature. Paraphrasing, again, 
is an excruciating profanation, and it serves no purpose which is not 
better served by translation from an inflected language.' Lastly, the 
geography paper should include a few questions on physical geography 
and astronomy. Such might well be substituted for information 
about unimportant places which no educated man whom I know 
carries in his head. I can plead guilty, without shame, to not 
knowing, or desiring to know, anything about one-third of the places 
named or referred to in one of the last set papers. But I could know 
all about any one of them at five minutes’ notice. I have a large 
address book, but not in my memory. 

The foregoing remarks and: suggestions are, of course, open to 
criticism in very many directions. I have no doubt that some of 
them can be shown to be impracticable, and that, as the result of 
fair-minded discussion, a much better scheme than that which I have 
ventured to outline would ultimately emerge. 

But as to the urgency of a reform, and its general direction, I 
cannot conceive that there can be any doubt at all in any reasonable 
mind. 

It cannot be right that the young of the human or any other 
animal, should be subjected, at the most critical period of growth, to 
conditions utterly at variance with all that is known of the laws of 
physiology. Mr. Spencer’s principle, which I quoted at the beginning 
of this paper, is an incontrovertible axiom, which the present exam- 
ination system is causing to be outrageously violated. And even if 

(1) But a paper of general questions, like those set at College Scholarship Examina- 
tions, should be added. 
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it were the case that, for such a business as war, the ideal warrior of 
the future is to be all brain, and, like the imaginary Martians, the 
personally helpless director of irresistible machines, it cannot be wise 
that the education of this brain shall be conducted on principles which 
have been and are condemned by everyone who has studied the art 
and science of education. The currriculum is wrong, the methods 
are wrong, and, above all, the aim is wrong. If the two following 
questions were put, upon their honour, to every youth who has been 
lately through the mill—Do you think that your life has been such 
as is best suited for the development of the strength, the nerve, the 
endurance, the power of resistance to disease, the perfection of all the 
bodily organs and functions, which would be useful in a campaign? 
and, Do you think that the bookish part of your education has done 
the best it could for your mental faculties, and succeeded in giving 
you a thirst for knowledge and a delight in study ?—can anyone 
doubt what the answers would be ? 

I, therefore, submit that this paper raises a question of the utmost 
national importance, and that my main contentions, though they may 
very possibly be ignored, or obscured by irrelevant criticism of details, 
cannot possibly be impugned. 


After I had written so far, a Housemaster, who has been twenty 
years at a Public School eminent for its Army “ successes,” and not 
previously referred to in this paper, wrote to me as follows: “ Can 
you not discover some other way than Competitive Examinations for 
the Army? This horrible cramming is ruinous to general education. 
Boys have no time for private reading, have no time for working by 
themselves, and don’t know how to, spoon-feeding ! ” 

Now I am fully aware that my suggestion of a sworn Commission 
is rather ideal than practical. 

Let us, therefore, briefly consider the other avenues to the Army, 
and see how far they suggest any answer to my friend’s question. 

In July, ’98, more vacancies than usual were, as I understand, 
offered to University candidates. The number was in excess of the 
forty-one qualified candidates—who were all admitted without com- 
petition. Now, these candidates have all had an excellent education, 
without pressure, and with plenty of leisure for developing their 
minds and tastes in a natural way. Men from Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, at least, have generally had a social training of a desirable 
kind, and also have probably led such a wholesome life as is implied 
by the regular habit of afternoon exercise which prevails at these two 
Universities, and I think also among the residents at Dublin, Durham 
and St. Andrews. The proverbial “pale student,” too common at 
VOL. LXV. N.S. u 
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some of the others, is, [ imagine, a negligible quantity among these 
candidates. 

The question, therefore, arises, whether it would not be wise always 
to assign so many vacancies to University men as to ensure that, 
practically, they shall not be subject to the stress of competition. 

One difficulty presents itself, viz., that of the superannuation 
rules. 

A boy does not get the full good of a Public School if he leaves 
much before his nineteenth birthday. For few boys are fit for the 
position of prefect before eighteen, and the experience thus gained in 
the management of people and things is quite the most valuable part 
of a Public Sckool education, when prefects are appointed, as they 
ought to be, by selection pure and simple, and not by seniority of 
any kind. If, accordingly, a boy does not go toa University till he 
is nineteen he cannot take the full course, and if he leaves after two 
years he does not derive the full benefit of life at a University, as the 
freshman’s year is of little or no good from this point of view. In- 
deed, it is not usually till his third year that a man comes into those 
positions of official or social prominence at his College which are the 
very best parts of an English University training. And even if he 
goes to his military training at twenty-one, his age presents a great 
risk of premature superannuation. 

I would venture to suggest that the superannuation rules should 
give at least a year’s advantage to University candidates. ‘The same 
thing applies to those who enter the Army by way of the Militia. 
But I am very glad to see that, at the recent competition, the results 
of which I received while correcting my proofs, an unusually large 
number of Militia candidates were admitted. 

Three also entered Sandhurst as Queen’s Cadets, after passing the 
qualifying examination. It is in this direction, I think, that we may 
look for a partial answer to my friend’s question. 

There can be no doubt whatever that the son of an officer, other 
things being nearly equal, is likely to make a better officer than the 
son of a civilian. Inherited modes of thought and action, and 
familiarity with military feelings and ideas from childhood, are both 
powerful factors in bringing this about. It would also greatly add 
to the value of a Commission, and thereby tend to get better men 
into the Army, if the success of the father helped to open up 
a similar career for the son. 

I would therefore suggest that either the qualifications for Queen’s 
Cadets (without, necessarily, the pecuniary allowances) should be 
largely extended, or that 500 marks should be added at the 
Competitive Examinations to those otherwise obtained by the son 
of an officer who had completed a certain term of service in the 
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Army. On these lads the competitive strain would be less severe, 
and, therefore, less unwholesome. 

I am aware of the objections which may be raised to this. Public 
opinion is warped by the old, thoughtless ery of “opening up the 
Army to merit,” the result of which has been the closing of its doors 
to nearly everyone who cannot afford a very expensive previous 
education. 

Perhaps, however, we shall come to see that our object ought to be 
not to “open up” anything, but to do our best to secure the most 
efficient leaders for our armies. Democracy is only silly in its 
infancy. At least this is a consolation in which I sometimes venture 
to indulge. 

Lastly, are more men of the type of a MacDonald not to be found 
in the ranks? ‘To look out for them, to welcome them, and to 
smooth all obstacles which may lie in their way, would do much 
to make the Army popular. But there may be difficulties which I 
have not the means of estimating. 

Hery Heurcutson Atmonn, 
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LANGUAGE AND STYLE.’ 


Some forty years since, when Philology first became a popular study, 
a place was claimed for it by its less discreet champions among the 
Natural Sciences. The claim was based not upon truth but upon 
inclination ; for Science, having come into her inheritance, recked not 
of bankruptcy, and the world clamoured for her gifts, as the world 
clamours to-day for the spoils of Africa or West Australia. Science, 
indeed, seemed the gold-mine of fate and fortune; imagination and 
theology had lost what poor credit they had ever possessed ; and none 
might aspire to intellectual competence, whose draft upon the bank 
of science was not honoured. So the philologist claimed recognition 
on the false pretence of Darwinism. He echoed in his science the 
catchwords of physiology and zoology. The palate was far more im- 
portant in the growth of language than the mind of man. Words 
suffered change from such natural causes as physical laziness or phy- 
sical deformity. One professor, more valiant than the rest, declared 
that while an emperor might change the map of Europe, no man, of 
any grade whatsoever, could exercise the smallest influence upon lan- 
guage. Thus there arose a strange superstition that words, like 
flowers, or flies, or fishes, followed a hidden law of natural develop- 
ment; that, although they were as clearly an instrument of man’s use 
as arrow-heads or flint-knives, they grew up in an atmosphere untram- 
melled by the people which employed them, and a false science became 
popular and honoured. As the photographer of to-day wanders up 
and down the world with a camera, that he may in his dreaming 
moments believe himself a painter, so the philologist of forty years 
since dabbled in roots and origins, that haply he might be taken for a 
man of science. He wrote the vaguest treatises upon the origin of 
language (a field of research occupied only by the fantastical), and 
claimed for himself instant membership of the Royal Society. He 
declared that languages stood one to the other in the relation of 
mother to daughter, that words had a separate being, growth and 
decline. He drew genealogical trees, which demonstrated clearly 
a physical descent, and at last you were persuaded to believe that 
languages existed apart from man, and that the history of words was 
a branch of pure science. 

But the last ten years have witnessed a salutary reaction. The 
aged fallacy has been ruthlessly exposed, and one impostor has been 
driven from the realm of science. Language may no longer be con- 


(1) Essai de Sémantique, par Michel Bréal ; Paris ; Hachette. 
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sidered a branch of zoology, but, in revenge, it is likely to be the 
better understood. Words, says the modern scholar, are signs in the 
same sense as the ticking of the Morse Code; and since they are 
devised by man for the expression of his needs and aspirations, 
language must necessarily take its place, with politics and sociology, 
among the Historical Sciences. Thus it is the purpose of Semantics, 
the new method of investigation devised by M. Michel Bréal, to turn 
the study of language into a wiser channel. The Professor has 
examined, with astonishing acuteness and lucidity, the intellectual 
causes which have resulted in the transformation of our languages, 
and he has boldly declared that there is not a single change of sense, 
a single modification of grammar, a single peculiarity of syntax that 
may not be regarded as an event of history. Thus we are carried far 
away from the fatalism of a lazy palate, and the iron, inexorable laws 
of an unconscious physiology. For the first time, indeed, sinee philo- 
logy became a branch of education, the intervention of the human 
will in the choice and change of words has been admitted. Fifty 
years since, as M. Bréal truly says, this intervention would have been 
deemed a heresy, and the philologists of Schleicher’s school are not 
likely to admit the new method. Not that the new method rejects 
the discoveries of the past. The ancient laws are accepted with due 
reverence ; the progress made in the study of phonetics is and must 
be handsomely acknowledged. Grimm’s law (so to say) remains in 
force, but the real point of view is shifted. Words are considered 
not as physical sounds, but as the symbols of meaning. It is psycho- 
logy, not physiology, which engrosses the student’s attention; and that 
the study is neither dull nor unprofitable, M. Bréal’s admirable 
treatise is proof enough. An obscure, yet determined will, then, 
controls the forms and variations of language, and when once the 
axiom is stated, that the object of language is to be understood, the 
millions of experiments made with the sole ambition of clarity may 
be defined and classified after a tentative fashion. The science, being 
still an infant, may need the combined skill of several generations to 
bring it to a full growth, but M. Bréal has sketched the main lines 
of its development, and the details of its illustration are alone 
uncertain. 

Henceforth psychology is the science whose laws the study of lan- 
guage obeys. The old metaphors, the old terminology are discarded 
forever. License, of course, is still absent from the domain of language. 
No man is free thoughtlessly to alter the sense of words, or to trample 
under a careless foot the ordinances of grammar. The object of lan- 
guage is to be understood, and the human will is bent to the attain- 
ment of this object. Wherefore the rules of language must be as 
rigidly observed as the rules of social life, of whose convention they 
form a chief part. But though natural laws have no authority in 
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the study of Semantics, though languages are neither “ growths ” nor 
“organisms,” neither “ mothers” nor “ daughters,” but lifeless 
objects of use and ornament like chairs and tables, the new science is 
bound by a set of intellectual laws, which at once control and illus- 
trate it; and at the outset a definition is imperative. Here, then, 
“law” is used in its philosophic sense—a constant analogy discovered 
in a series of phenomena—and it is these intellectual laws which 
M. Bréal has set himself to describe and explain. 

First and foremost comes the law of “Speciality.” There is a 
universal tendency of the mind, induced by the desire of clarity, to 
substitute invariable and independent expressions for expressions 
which are servile and variable. So order succeeds to anarchy, and a 
first step is taken on the road of plain speech. For instance, there 
was a time when adjectives marked the degrees of comparison by 
inflections, which were neither simple nor uniform. But by degrees 
the ancient mechanism, which, when once its true sense was lost, 
became wholly unpractical, gave place to an unalterable formula, 
which simplified in an instant a whole province of language. Thus 
plus in French discharges, by the law of Speciality, the functions of 
comparative and superlative. From among all the words of a certain 
class one was chosen to express the grammatical notion whose mark it 
bore, and, losing in this choice its individuality, became nothing more 
than a grammatical instrument. The simplification thus acquired is 
obvious ; but all languages have not attained the same stage of prac- 
ticality, and our own tongue has still two methods of expressing the 
ascending degrees of heat and cold, length and breadth. 

In obedience to the same law, the uniformity of prepositions has 
gradually replaced the complication of case-endings. To express 
the relation between two words by an inflection, at once variable and 
confused, was a task whose difficulty met with no reward, and the 
early intervention of prepositions proves that even the Greeks of 
Homer’s time were conscious of a needless uncertainty. Moreover, 
when once a language has entered into the possession of those useful 
symbols which we call prepositions, the case-endings cannot long survive. 
Yet the surrender is not made without a struggle. The habit of 
centuries is not laid aside in a moment, and there is commonly a 
period of transition wherein both practices obtain. A passage in 
Suetonius, quoted by M. Bréal, reveals the Latin language in the 
very act of simplification.. The Emperor Augustus, says the historian, 
did not seruple for the sake of clearness to supplement nouns by pre- 
positions and verbs by conjunctions. The practice was found lucid 
but inelegant, and in this judgment is expressed the proper dislike 
for change of the conservative mind. The old-fashioned writer, 
receiving his language as a precious heirloom, denounced the smallest 
infraction of ancient laws as wapton inelegance. But the people was 
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before the Emperor in its love of simplicity; and case-endings were 
doomed by the predominant will of rustic Rome. Nor have we the 
right to blame Augustus for this Radical measure, since it is the 
English, as M. Bréal points out, who have obeyed most fearlessly 
the law of Speciality. English, indeed, is the most analytic of 
tongues, and an explanation is given of our progress which is a 
marvel of ingenuity. ‘For many centuries,” says M. Bréal, “ the 
cultivated Englishman spoke French, and left his own tongue to the 
people, and since it is the province of culture to retard the develop- 
ment of a language, English adapted itself to the common want 
without the impediment of an imperious tradition.”” Thus we have 
simplified the conjugation of our verb by making fresh presents and 
preterites with J doand I did. Thus we avoid many useless repetitions, 
and since none of the tools of speech are useless, we can make a 
proper distinction between J gave and I did give 

By such processes language fits itself (or is fitted) for the use of 
man. But a far more important law is the law of Repartition—a 
veritable demiurge M. Bréal calls it—by which words which once 
were synonyms assume different meanings, and can no longer be 
employed the one for the other. It is the unconscious operation of this 
law which gives colour and variety to our daily speech. The law of 
Repartition, indeed, has made synonyms a plain impossibility. So 
long as the language is cumbered with a set of words which have the 
same meaning, so long does it carry upon its back a useless baggage ; 
but the baggage is not long useless. The “collective ingenuity of the 
people ” sets a different weight and value upon each article, and the 
language becomes rich in the variation of its meanings. Moreover, 
to observe this constant differentiation of synonyms is to open the 
lost records of history. When two dialects provide each a name for 
the same object, the word derived from the meaner dialect will have 
the meaner signification. For instance, coguina in Latin means no 
worse than a kitchen, while the Oscan popina, the same word of a 
subject race, is infamous enough to stand for a low tavern. So the Breton 
courtil is a yard, while jardin is the more lordly garden. Similarly the 
French invasion of Switzerland degraded the respectable words of a 
dialect to vulgarity and contempt. Thus pai/é, once a decent room, 
became through the mere act of invasion a miserable garret. But all 
the examples of Repartition have not this sentimental interest ; they 
are but so much riches added to the language. Esteem, respect, 
and veneration, once synonyms, now express not one idea, but three. 
See how human cunning has played different tunes upon sense, senti- 
ment, sensation, and sensibility, which are the same poor instrument. 
Indeed, the process is infinite, and its proper illustration proves the 
plain utility of the method by which language is shaped to the 
discharge of its functions. 
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With the sole end of usefulness in view new forms are invented, 
and old forms banished the lexicon. The infinitive, for instance, was 
made after centuries of effort, because the world lacked expression 
without it. To strip the verbal idea of all accessory and adven- 
titious elements is a feat of abstraction which needed a surpassing 
intelligence; yet M. Bréal would attribute it to the concourse of 
many minds. In the face of so brilliant an invention you might 
almost be persuaded to revere the wisdom of the people, but when 
you reflect that Modern Greek has deliberately rejected this most 
efficient of forms, your conservatism is for the moment reassured. No 
Jess ingenious is the slaughter of useless forms—*“ verbal infanticide ”’ 
M. Bréal calls it, in the happiest of phrases—a slaughter which can 
only be inferred, since no tablet marks the graves of dead words. 
But yur) suggests the death of aveipa, while the variety of verbal 
forms proves that a choice has been made, and useless specimens dis- 
carded. In Greek we only know Aeizw, but it is easy to note that 
Aizw and Aymravw had once an honoured existence. Moreover, the 
slaughter has been nothing if not capricious. For Sanskrit knew 
both garan and sanas, and while Greek preserved yépwv, Latin saved 
senex from extinction. 

But it is not until we attempt to pierce the mystery, wherein the 
sense of words is fixed, that we approach the true domain of Seman- 
tics, and then the mystery is often too thick to pierce; for diverse 
habits of thought are employed to set a special meaning upon com- 
mon symbols. The pedant, in despair, discusses the “ tendencies ” of 
words. He might as well discuss the “tendency” of screws or 
pistons. Words can but perform the duty which is placed upon 
them ; and their success is not due to any inherent vitality, but to the 
skilful ingenuity of their makers and masters. Why, for instance, 
should “ covering ” have a wider meaning than “ cover ” or “ covert ” ? 
Convention has ordained the signification of each, and in making this 
statement we confess the inevitable limits of our knowledge. Yet 
there are certain laws of the human mind whose operation may be 
observed. The same euphemism which called the Furies Eumenides, 
cloaks a harsh idea with periculwm or experience, and our own equiva- 
lent has but a neutral sense in Shakespeare’s phrase: “ You stand 
within his danger.” Conversely, the march of history has driven 
many an honoured word into disgrace. The virtues of chivalry lurk 
in the sound of prewr, while prude suggests all the vices of Madame de 
Maintenon. A shifting point of view, or a political change, may 
involve a respectable noun in hopeless ruin. Under Louis XI. the 
“burgess ” was a power; to-day he is also a power, but his influence 
is so vulgarly exerted, that what was once a title of respect has 
degenerated into aterm of reproach. But such words as undergo these 
transformations of habit or caprice are apt to lose their character in the 
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passage. The Anglo-Saxon saclig still keeps a certain dignity and 
splendour, while si//y is a mendicant even in contempt. What does 
it profit nice, that it has lost the idea of imbecility, when it is in- 
capable of wholesome, sincere praise ? However, to follow the strange 
histories of words were to exhaust the science, and the readers of 
M. Bréal’s treatise may discover at leisure that there is no change 
either of accidence or syntax which does not find its motive in the 
convenience of mankind. 

Thus it is that speech, man’s most perfect instrument, is silently, 
secretly fashioned. Thus it is that Shakespeare is given an organ 
whose undying music enchants the ear. But who were the secret, 
silent fashioners of this instrument, whose ingenuity harmonises 
the clumsy rattle of primitive man? M. Bréal ascribes the 
honour and glory to “the people.” The “doctors of language,” 
he declares, are impotent. The only true and good distinctions are 
made by the popular intelligence, in whose operation he even 
discovers a certain elegance. And here you may detect the single 
superstition of the new science. The old-fashioned philologist, 
who devoutly believed that the cradle of the race was somewhere 
beyond the Caspian Sea, and who was convinced that thunder and 
lightning were the sole inspirers of legend and fancy, attributed 
the changes of languages to the imperious laws of nature acting 
upon a feeble palate. The professor of Semantics, too, must peg out 
his claim upon the borderland of fact and fancy, and invent for his 
mine that strange and hapless artificer—the People. Yet why should 
we ascribe to the People the performance of feats which seem too high 
for individual genius? The ascription is dangerous, because we 
know not how the people spoke before or after the Flood. Our know- 
ledge of language is derived from literature, and the written word 
and the spoken are ever at variance. We are more intimate with the 
style of Milton than with the jargon of Milton’s contemporaries, and 
though it is possible that in three generations the influence of Milton 
filtered downwards, it is inconceivable that the People, whose talent 
culminated in the seventeenth century, helped the author of Comus to 
a single phrase or a casual cadence. But here we arrive at the un- 
known land, with whose exploration every science tempts its professors. 
If the human will controls the meanest operations of speech, the 
human will must be exercised freely and intelligently, and it is only 
the intellect of the wise which can thus be exercised. Even M. 
Bréal, with his scientific admiration of the democracy, is forced to 
make some concessions to the elect. He speaks of the People’s 
“ half-conscious wisdom,” and confesses that certain subtle distinc- 
tions can only be made by the finest intelligence. With a similar 
loose concession to the popular skill we speak of the Gothic period of 
architecture, and are persuaded by our phrase to believe that there 
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was a time when all men were competent to construct a pointed arch 
and to chip the features of a sculptured saint. Yet history tells us 
that nothing was ever achieved save by a superior intellect, and when 
once we have recognised that language is a work of art rather than 
the haphazard growth of nature, we must even confess that the per- 
fections of language were achieved by the artist, despite the collective 
wisdom of a thousand artisans. The people does not contrive laws, 
it accepts them; and in language, as in legislature, it has no more 
than a suspensory veto. But these considerations drag us into a 
fantasy as vague as the origin of language, and nothing may be said 
dogmatically save that speech is fitted to its use by the cunning of 
unseen workmen, whose very failures make possible the ultimate 
triumph of the master. Similarly the perfection of the Parthenon 
was prepared by the experiments of fumbling and forgotten architects. 
But none is bold enough to declare that popular ingenuity influenced 
the Dorie style. Nor does the people use speech to any better purpose 
than it practises the art of building. It speaks seldom and with few 
words, while the artists of literature, whose speech we know, play 
upon an instrument which could only be perfected by the un- 
trammelled exercise of intelligence. 

But Semantics has a practical as well as a theoretic value. Like 
the least of the sciences, it is an admirable training for the mind. 
Wherever facts are marshalled and compared, there thought is exer- 
cised to a useful end. But the new science, professed by M. Bréal, 
is destined also to serve the chief purpose of civilisation: it tends to 
clarity of expression, and if it be properly studied it will extinguish 
the false metaphor and the worn phrase. For language, despite its 
vast inheritance of research, is still faulty and half understood. The 
centuries have devoted their best efforts to elucidate its processes, 
end we still despair of definition. The cumbersome phraseology of 
legal documents is a double confession of man’s villainy and the 
hopelessness of adequate expression. But Semantics, in teaching 
the value of words, should enforce the duty of clear and simple 
diction. The journalist, true man of the people, employs a thousand 
lines of all too familiar tags to befog the understanding of his reader. 
Did he but recognise the true burden and responsibilities of words, 
he would double his sense by halving his copy. Perhaps a pride in 
his work may in time induce him thus to sacrifice his interest, and if 
his ultimate purpose is to be understood, he cannot achieve it better 
than by the study of Semantics. At any rate, the cradle of the 
science is watched over by a fairy godmother. M. Bréal has pro- 
vided us with a text-book which no ingenuity could better. The 
argument is so closely knit, that the omission of a line might break 
the thread. Nor is this concision its sole merit: the book is a perfect 
example of the exposition and illustration, wherein the professors of 
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France excel all competitors. No German could have written it, nor 
the deftest of Englishmen. It avoids, on the one hand, the ill-pro- 
portioned accumulation of facts, which is the delight of Berlin; on 
the other, it escapes the loose statement and vague generalisation 
which too often mar the learning of our own scholars. To say that 
it is final would be to misunderstand M. Bréal’s purpose ; it is 
scarcely excessive to describe it as the very best handbook which ever 
inaugurated a new science. 

And yet the science is not new. Half-consciously it has been 
studied for many years on either side the Channel. Lady Welby 
has made many a loyal effort in the cause of clearness and propriety, 
and Professor Raleigh’s masterpiece upon Sty/e is little else than 
Semantics turned to the use of the artist. All unknowingly he 
echoes, with the voice of wit and fancy, the sober conclusions of 
M. Bréal. He, too, will not permit the synonym to exist. ‘ Where 
the ignorance of one writer,” says he, “ has introduced an unnecessary 
word into the language, to fill a place already occupied, the quicker 
apprehension of others will fasten upon it, drag it apart from its 
fellows, and find new work for it to do.” The same argument 
is developed at greater length and with the quieter illustrations 
of science in the pages of La Sémantique; and again the writers 
are at one in giving credit to the universality of metaphor. But 
Mr. Raleigh’s book is not a mere text-book of science; it is one of 
the few treatises upon Sty/e which practise an art as well as preach 
a gospel. It sparkles with wit; it is alive with epigram ; and while 
its subject is literature, it has ever a side-glance at the larger 
province of life. When you reach the end, you are the better for a 
brilliant succession of images; you are familiar with Mr. Raleigh’s 
courageous dislikes and noble preferences. (Strange it is that all men 
arrive at style by a process of exclusion.) But happily you are no 
nearer to the acquisition or the defining of the sovereign virtue. “ All 
style,” says Mr. Raleigh, “is gesture; the gesture of the mind and 
of the soul.” Perhaps the proposition is identical, and certainly it is 
no nearer to practical sense than the aphorism of Buffon: “le style 
cest de Vhomme.” True it is that the style mirrors the man, and no 
man can be taught ‘to mirror his own soul; even Narcissus needed 
the stream’s transparency. So we wander the world up and down, 
striving to express ourselves in the stubbornest medium ever invented 
to tempt the ambition of man. Grammar we may learn; we may 
even win to the correct employment of words; if heaven has gifted us 
with an ear, we may do no defiance to the rules of harmony. But 
even if we have attained so much, have we attained style, that is the 
greatest gift of all? The happy few who have attained it cannot 
explain or define it, and infinite ingenuity has been employed in a 
tentative piercing of the mystery. It is not ornament, since Catullus 
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or Shakespeare may lift a commonplace to the skies by a single word; 
it is not simplicity, for a single statement may do no more than convey 
a truism. ‘The proper words in their proper places” is a palpable 
evasion, and Swift is no nearer the truth when he vaunts the greatest 
concision consistent with lucidity. By negatives you may reach half- 
way toa conclusion. There is not style where there is not music, a 
happy choice of phrase, a quick sensitiveness to the etymological 
tradition of such words as are moulded into a sentence. Thus the 
critic is driven, with Mr. Raleigh, to prove his preference by frankly 
confessing his dislikes. Thus, for instance, success is not for the 
miscreant overcome by caution and timidity. ‘There is a kind of 
stage-fright,” says Mr. Raleigh, “ that seizes on a man when he takes 
pen in hand to address an unknown body of hearers ;”’ and truly the 
coward who fears his audience, or even.dreams of the effect he shall 
make upon its leathern ear, will never stumble through the brambles 
of journalism up to the clear, untrammelled table-land of literature. 
No better chance has he “ who patronises the stern laws of love and 
pity, hawking them like indulgences, cheapening and commending 
them like the medicines of a mountebank.” The “wag”? is still worse 
furnished for the conflict. Not even his high spirits and lack of 
shame will avail him long. Time was when he was hired to show his 
antics in the privacy of courts; now he makes the people his master, 
and rattles his cap and bells in the comic paper. So, also, the 
insincere are disqualified for the contest. Yet having driven from the 
ring all those who may never win the wreath of style, we are as far 
as ever from the contemplation of the wreath itself, which we can 
only recognise when it adorns the bold and fortunate brow of the 
victorious athlete, 

But it is not in its conclusions that Mr. Raleigh’s treatise is most 
valuable. You rather esteem it for the daintiness of its workman- 
ship, and the fearlessness of its digression. Now and again you sus- 
pect that he will descend to technicalities, that he will reveal to his 
reader what combinations of vowels and consonants are permitted by 
harmony. But straightway he avoids the path trodden by Mr. Ste- 
venson, and before him by the ingenious Dionysius of Halicarnassus, 
and ambles off to consider the drama or the Christian religion. Yet 
in every page he tempts you to discussion, and there are many argu- 
ments which you are not inclined to accept without scrutiny. For 
instance, he declares that the difficulties and complexities of the 
instrument are the least part of the ordeal that is to be undergone by 
the writer. The trouble of literature is that it is forced to address 
itself to an audience. But surely there is no such necessity. The 
writer knows no audience save his own approval, and recognises the 
competence of no other critic than himself. When a man awakes to 
the thought that the public is a vile patron, truly it is a stern passage 
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for his soul. But at this passage political economy, not literature, 
perplexes him. He fears not for his fame, but for his bread, and the 
fear is so slight to the strong man that he puts it from him with con- 
tempt. To consider an audience would be a derogation of dignity, 
even were it possible. A writer, if he be sincere, can reveal no other 
ideas than his own, and the world has no right to dictate in what 
terms these ideas shall be expressed. Indeed, who save a huckster can 
consider his audience ? To feel “the public pulse,” according to the 
formula of the popular novelist, requires a special gift and a special 
training, and in this industry a bookseller would prove more efficient 
than a man of letters. The intrepid hero who concocts an historical 
romance, because he recognises the popularity of Dumas, is an admir- 
able man of business; he will never enter the narrow Temple of Fame. 
It is true that Mr. Raleigh presently confesses that the true literary 
artist will not traffic with his audience, but it is strange that he 
should for one moment admit the possibility of such trafficking. 
There is never a lack of literary tavern-keepers, who will supply 
their customers with whatever beer suits a dulled palate, but these 
men have no concern with Style, and they might well be left to the 
fearless interviewer of the weekly press. 

But if now and again Mr. Raleigh tempts to disagreement, he 
more often persuades the reader to admiration. “Criticism,” he 
writes, “is to raise the dead,” and you may search a hundred folios 
for a more luminous definition. Moreover, it is of the best omen that 
two such books as these should interrupt the flood of fiction and 
theology. For they are evidence that language is still respected in this 
busy world of politics and journalism, which forgets that words are 
not the faulty means of clouded expression, but curious symbols, each 
one weighted with the burden of history and tradition. To repeat an 
ancient story of kingly prowess and maidenly reserve is an easy task ; 
to use a hundred words with respect and propriety is difficult enough 
to baffle the most ingenious; but Mr. Raleigh has proved tlie enter- 
prise worthy, and with M. Bréal’s science to aid us, it need not 
remain impossible of achievement. 

CHarLes WHIBLEY. 
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Arrer visiting the two great Cycle Shows that have just closed, one 
is forced to the conclusion that the spirit of invention is dormant in 
England. There is not a radical change, not a stnking development 
that has been generally adopted. I have, therefore, a really much 
more interesting task in discussing the broader subject of cycles and 
cycling. It seems to me, too, just as well that it should be discussed, 
since the criticism of cycles is now mostly in the hands of two sorts of 
people. The first is the writer in the trade organ of the Cycling 
Press who, in the best and most influential of these papers, will not, 
if he can avoid it, touch upon any question in cycle construction of 
which he cannot speak favourably ; unfavourable criticism being un- 
favourable to trade, to sales, to advertisements, by which his paper lives. 

Among other cycling journals, not a few confine themselves to 
almost a mere reprint of trade circulars and catalogues without express- 
ing any opinion, and such journals can scarcely be followed as reliable 
guides. 

The second sort of critic is the scientific man. He discusses 
the cycle in a scientific fashion, which I venture to say is totally 
unintelligible to nine-tenths of his readers, and bores most of the 
rest, no matter how right he may be. There is really a third who is 
involved with both the press and science; the racing man, the fast 
road-rider who, from his performances, is of great practical or 
pecuniary value in many ways; and he makes or breaks cycles, and 
sometimes their reputation, with the utmost recklessness, because he 
does not have to pay for them. No sport is so dominated by adver- 
tisers as cycling ; consequently a horde of trade journals exist. No 
sport gives such an opportunity for so much display of scientific and 
mechanical knowledge by more or less expert experts. But it is for- 
gotten, even by cyclers themselves, that cycles are made to ride. It 
may be very noble of the cdiior of a eyeling journal to devote columns 
and pages to the consideration of theories, but it is far better to try 
and talk about results from actual experience, which most of these 
eycling authorities have not had, or, if they do really ride, there are 
some who do not tell all they know. It is another matter with the 
C. 7. C. Gazette, a private organ with an enormous circulation, which 
is independent, and, therefore, at times very amusing and instructive. 
But I think it is time the voice of the thousands and millions of 
genuine riders should be heard—the voice of the people who ride 
bicycles, rather than of those who make them and sell them. 

Just a year ago I[ contributed to the ForrnicurLy some notes on 
the shows of 1897. In those notes I tried to point out what struck 
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me as the important inventions and developments which might in- 
fluence makers in the construction of cycles during 1898. The leading 
features I referred to were chainless bicycles, the American machine, 
the Pedersen wheel, the question of gearing, and the aluminium 
machine. They were all questions which created much discussion 
among practical and theoretical cyclers. They were for the great bulk, 
even of makers, new questions; for, as I then said,and now repeat, many 
cycle manufacturers know far less about the action of the cycles they 
make than the people who ride them. Last year the attention paid 
to these matters seemed to promise more or less healthy or unhealthy 
development in the cycling trade, more or less mechanical interest in 
their work on the part of manufacturers. But it was only a flash in 
the pan. Doubtless, many knew of the coming Hooley dénouement 
in the spring. In fact, they could hardly have avoided knowing of it, as 
Mr. Hooley then was, or had been, mixed up with some of the larger 
companies. This and the American war certainly had a demoralis- 
ing effect on the trade, which even an unusually fine summer could 
not avert. Besides which, the system of cutting prices in America 
has been copied in England, where a net price, instead of the tremen- 
dous discount from the price list, is being more and more adopted. 
When I add that almost every one of the suggested developments of 
last year failed to attract the public, this combination of circumstances 
may explain why British and American makers have little that is 
novel to offer old riders or to attract new ones. 

The cycle is now being taken up by experimentalists, who have given 
us long tables embodying, no doubt with the greatest scientific exact- 
ness, the results of one or more rides which they have taken of, say, 
from fifty to a hundred and fifty miles, forgetting altogether that their 
experiences are of use to themselves alone, but of no more value to 
the average person than those of the professional record-breaker who 
knows nothing about science. 

3efore I speak of the few slight improvements that I have noted,and 
that may be perfected, I should like to dismiss the failures, First as 
to the chainless bicycle : during the last year I have ridden through 
England and Wales, and all the countries where riding is pleasurable 
on the Continent, save Denmark, Spain and Portugal. During this 
extensive touring—I have no idea how far I have ridden, I never 
carry a cyclometer, but I should imagine several thousand miles—I 
have not seen one single chainless bicycle outside of a large town, 
save on the Ripley Road, where it may have been ridden by some 
maker’s employée. I have not seen more than half-a-dozen being 
ridden in cities. The Pope, and the other American Companies 
that tried to exploit it, have done everything they could. A 
lecturer came over here who demonstrated that, even if he were a 
graduate of Harvard, he had small knowledge of practical cycling ; 
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and, curiously, he only mentioned the work and the wares of the Pope 
Manufacturing Company. Another man, I believe, tried, possibly 
disinterestedly, to ride a hundred miles on a chainless bicycle every 
day forayear. He did not succeed, but almost killed himself in the 
attempt. However, most likely he would have failed on any other 
kind of machine. 

Personally, I rode an Acaténe some hundreds of miles straight 
away, and the further I rode it the worse it got. It went just as 
far as I shoved it and no farther. It was the deadest thing I ever 
got on. 

Whether theoretically right or wrong, the chainless bicycle 
practically is a failure; it has not been taken up by the public, and 
this is the proof. The reasons are simple. As I have explained, 
the machines I have tried were dead and difficult to drive, especially 
up hill. If, save in the Quadrant system, any breakage occurs, it 
means an entire new part must be obtained from the makers, which 
puts the bicycle as a practical touring machine quite out of the 
question. No doubt, for writing my honest opinion, I shall again 
find that columns of the Yellow Journals of America have been 
allotted to the bicycle exploiters of my native land, and tons of per- 
sonal abuse will be fired at me, as was done a year ago. 

But may I remind cycle makers that it is not their decision as to what 
we should ride, but the rider’s verdict they have got to accept ? It is 
historic that tailors persist that everything they make fits like paper 
on the wall, but the average man does not take his coat until it does 
fit, for all that; and there is no reason why he should take his cycle 
any more readily even, if, as in some cases, it is backed by a million 
pounds of much depreciated stock. I made an application this 
autumn to the Pope Company to try one of their chainless bicycles, 
offering to buy, if it in any way approached their claims. Though 
they wrote me they would send the machine, it never came. This, 
together with the fact that, in November, they exhibited some three 
times as many chain-driven as chainless machines, and also that they 
reduced their price considerably, I have heard, for chainless machines, 
is interesting, if not convincing as to their own opinion of the merits 
of the chainless. 

As to the American Wheel with its wood rims, its want of brakes, 
dress-guards, and gear-cases, the most practical comment I can make 
upon it, is that for the fiscal year ending June 30th, 1898, the latest 
statistics I can get at, the export of American bicycles and parts to 
foreign countries fell off $158,794,000.'_ That the fall was not much 
greater is due to the fact that the sensible American maker is dis- 
carding wood rims and fitting mud-guards, brakes, and gear-cases, 


(1) For the first nine months of this year the deerease on imports into England alone 
was £72,220 compared with the same period in 1897. 
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when the machine becomes a good and sensible carriage, equal 
to any other. It was the want of these important parts that I 
chiefly criticised. All over the Continent this year the decrease in 
wood rims was most notable. The fashion even of painting steel 
rims to imitate wood has been given up. Ivory was the favourite 
colour this summer. At the National Show there was scarcely a 
wood rim to be seen ; at the Stanley they were only on the machines 
of the Pope Company, as far as I remember. The wood rim in this 
country is not a success. 

The Pedersen and the Cantilever bicycles never got upon the 
road. I never heard of but one that did, and that one the owner 
was trying to sell. However, at least two or three firms showed this 
year the Pedersen bicycle made with more or less adjustable saddles 
and handle-bars ; these were the Singer and the Trent Cycle Com- 
panies, while the Pedersen people themselves showed a large 
number of their machines properly fitted with brakes, mud-guards, 
and gear-cases. From personal experience I know nothing about 
them. I ought also to mention a spring-framed machine, the 
Triumph, with curved tubing, which, it is maintained by some, is 
both more springy, and by others, more rigid than the ordinary 
frame. All I can say about it is that it is hideously ugly. 

I do not refer to the cheap and nasty American or English or 
German bicycle. Many people insist upon having it, just as they 
insist upon having the threepenny magazine instead of the shilling, 
because it is cheaper. Butit is useless to discuss any matter with the 
threepenny populace. They know nothing, and therefore know 
exactly what they want. It is true, on the other hand, that a 
number of leading firms all over the world are turning their 
attention to making a good strong reliable bicycle at a lower figure. 
And it is absolutely certain that they will reap a large reward for 
doing so. 

Two questions alone remain to be considered: gearing and the 
aluminium machine. As for the latter, it has made scarcely any 
visible progress. Humbers still manufacture it, and pin their machines. 
together, as brazing cannot be done. Not only do they pin the 
aluminium cycles together, but they use for nearly all their types the 
cottar pins, which are indispensable in the case of aluminium. The 
Luminum machines were also exhibited, and so were those of the 
Romanum Cycle Company made of Romanium and Roman bronze. 

I suggested, a year ago, that we were riding machines geared far 
too low, and with cranks that were too short. I quoted the state- 
ments of some of the authorities, however, that it was fatiguing for 
the average rider to use a gear much over seventy, day in and day 
out, on a tour. My experience on the subject of high gears and 
long cranks was then limited to the chainless bicycle, which was 
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fatiguing, and the experience of most of the authorities was still 
more limited than my own. To give an instance of the manner of 
test applied, I recently read in a cycling paper that the editor, after 
a tour (!) of one hundred and fifty miles, came to the conclusion 
that there is something in nine-inch cranks and eighty-two inch 
gear, and that the idea is worth the attention and exploitation of 
the trade, even if it costs them something to experiment. But I 
have tried for myself this summer. My riding has all been done on 
a machine geared to seventy-five, with seven-and-a-half inch cranks. 
This gearing is higher, and the cranks are longer than those usually 
fitted to the average machine, and higher than any I ever toured on 
for any length of time before. At first I suffered considerably from 
cramp, from which I have been free since the days of the old 
ordinary. But afterwards this wore off, and I found that I could 
ride further and faster and easier than I ever did in my life. I rode 
up hills better, and I had equal trouble against head winds. On the 
level the machine ran easier and faster, and was much less tiring. In 
coasting, there was no difference—and why one should work down 
hill no old rider understands. And at the end of the day I was 
much less fatigued ; did not suffer from nervousness. 

Mr. RK. E. Crompton, who has scientifically and to his own satis- 
faction demonstrated that for him a gear of ninety and a crank nine 
inches long is the proper thing to ride, lent me for a few hours one 
of his machines. I did not, however, have it long enough to tell 
anything about it. For me to come to any practical conclusion, I 
neither want to put myself on a testing machine, or to try to ride 
one hundred and fifty or two hundred miles a day, as Mr. Crompton 
has done. In my case neither of these tests would be of the slightest 
value. What I wish to do, and what every tourist wishes to do, and 
what ninety-nine out of every, hundred cyclers should wish to do, is 
to find the gearing and the length of crank which will carry each 
individual rider day in and day out with the least exertion. I 
have, during the last year, tried machines geared from sixty to one 
hundred, with cranks from six to nine inches long; and after a con- 
siderable expense of time and money, I have come to the conclusion 
that what I want—I do not say that anyone else wants it—is a 
machine geared to seventy-five or possibly eighty, with nine or pos- 
sibly ten inch cranks. What I get, then, is a combination which will 
take me along very rapidly with very slow pedalling. If I could 
also obtain Fisher’s Patent Crank and Axle—or something like the 
Kohler gear—which gives a downward stroke of eight inches and an 
upward return of five, in a simple form, without friction, I should try 
that. But I believe there would be excessive friction. There is 
another point, however, about these long crank machines which, in 
their best forms, are made for Mr. Crompton by the Referee Cycle 
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Company, and that is, in order to use them, you must have greater 
distance between the wheels for the pedals to clear, and therefore a 
longer wheel base, some forty-eight to fifty inches, and a higher, 
stiffer frame, and this greatly lessens vibration. Therefore, the use 
of long cranks is more of an advantage than appears at first 
sight. But I do not advise anyone to get long cranks unless 
they find they like them. On the other hand, because a few 
cycling journalists, who scorch on the road and love to pedal 
fast, condemn them, is no proof that they are bad for the 
rest of us who find they increase our ease, comfort and pleasure. 
The question of long cranks and high gearing may have more 
effect upon the cycle trade than anything yet introduced. For the 
first time it has been seriously suggested that the individual needs 
and requirements of riders must be consulted; that because the eminent 
paid amateur Snooks is compelled to use something in his business, 
which is riding, there is no reason why I, who tour for pleasure, 
should be forced to endure misery to fill the pockets of an uninventive 
maker, or a company’s stockholders. 

I also pointed out last year that an average bicycle will not carry 
one for six months without extensive repair, owing to the carelessness 
of workmen and the inferior quality of the metal which at times finds 
its way into machines. This year I ordered two machines to be 
specially built. The first one did not come, I believe, within eight 
or ten pounds of the specified weight; I may add that this was about 
thirty pounds. Of course the makers built me another weighing less, 
which was only what they agreed to do. Some people seem to think 
such things a favour; I think them only business. In one tour which I 
took upon this second machine, specially put together—there was not 
much building about it—I found at the end of three weeks five links 
in a Perry chain cracked, I had not taken off the gear-case, and the 
machine still ran; the cranks were put on the wrong way; the balls 
on one side of the crank axle were rusted all to pieces, because the 
lubricating hole did not penetrate to them, and the oil leaked out at 
the side; the clips, which covered the pedals, both fell off; the gear- 
case, which combined all the disadvantages of the fixed and detach- 
able gear-cases and none of their advantages, also had a lubricator, 
but it had carefully been enamelled to the case, and could not be 
removed; the spring of the plunger-brake was so weak that it would 
not raise the plunger from the tyre, and when it did raise it, it was 
so badly fitted that it would not clear a second tyre I had put on, and 
I was obliged to cut the rubber off when it became perfectly useless ; 
the attachment of the brake was so complicated that it caught all the 
mud and dirt and water from the front wheel, was extremely difficult 
to clean, and the insides of the fork and the most vital parts of the 
machine were therefore in danger of being rusted all to pieces; the 
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spanner would not fit the nuts; the mud-guards came loose several 
times; and there may have been other things, but I forget them. 
If the three gentlemen who have ridden round the world, and the 
other tourist who has gone to Khiva, have had no trouble with their 
bicycles, which are the same make as my own, I can only say that this 
Cycle Company must turn out two grades of machines, one of which 
I am unable to get. However, since I have seen their bicycles, I 
begin to believe my own must be a very good specimen. Every one 
of these defects was the fault of the British workman, who is too 
slovenly and careless to do any more than he is absolutely forced to 
do, and also of some one who does not properly inspect and test the 
machines before they leave the works. The collar on the head of the 
other machine snapped off when I was trying to adjust the head. It 
was all that happened to this bicycle. But the repairer who replaced 
it alleged that the steel was inferior, and even the Company admitted 
it was brittle. The repairs were made without one cent of cost, but 
I maintain that not one of the defects should have been found. I 
dwell upon the prevailing carelessness in these minor details, because 
it is one of the reasons for the present stagnation in the British cycle 
trade and its loss of prestige on the Continent.' 

Another reason is that the English makers are now fitting their 
machines with special parts which they alone can furnish; others 
must make them. Consequently, if you break down, you must send 
to London or the nearest agency, which may be five hundred miles 
away, or your tour is ruined. ‘This is one of the points I commented 
on in the American bicycles last year. It seems to me that this year 
the English makers are adopting all the bad American methods, while 
the American makers are taking up the good British ones. But what 
does it matter ? Nobody hardly tours. 

The tyre question is always with us. The collapse of the Dunlop 
monopoly is complete. Despite’ the appearance of hundreds of 
machines in the Shows with the sign “Dunlop Tyre” affixed to 
them, which sign, it is said, was rather a costly advertisement for the 
Company, save by two or three firms, any make of tyre will be 
fitted. But even the Dunlop Company admit that the day of rigid 
wired-on tyres is over ; that people can no longer be made to purchase 
them. Not only are they changing their present pattern to a very 
much more fiexible one, but they have gone so far as to advertise that 
they propose to sell tyres with thickened edges, like the Clincher, 
the patent for which they own. This year I was persuaded to make 
some experiments in tyres. I forsook, tomy own undoing, the Clincher, 
which I had ridden with the greatest satisfaction for years, and the 
Dunlop, which, save one season, never gave me much trouble. But I 


(1) I shall continue to ride the same make, for I do not know where to get a b tter 
one. Since these matters have been attended to, the cycle has carried me excellently. 
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have never had any great trouble with pneumatic tyres, save single 
tubes, until this year, though I have ridden them since theiv invention 
by Dunlop. I believe I made the first tour on them in England. 
But this year I tried, at the suggestion of a gentleman who was 
interested in the concern, a pair of Fleuss tyres. My experience was 
comic. The first pair, sent to me on a machine specially built, be it 
remembered, the most courteous and polite London Manager of the 
Company absolutely refused to allow me to ride, and gave me another 
pair. I punctured these with great frequency. I endeavoured, with 
an absolute want of success, to repair them permanently myself. I 
smeared my clothes, the machine, the tyre, and the tool-bag with 
stinking soft soap, which is much worse than oil. I found more than 
one repairer who refused to touch them unless I would give up the 
machine for hours. I found that it was simply impossible, as with 
other single tube tyres, to ride them when deflated. I found that 
when there was a puncture at one spot on the outside, there was no 
earthly reason why the air should escape from the same spot on the 
inside. I found that to avoid puncture, the tyres must be pumped 
up as hard as cushions, when they were no better than cushions, and 
cut quite as badly. And after three weeks of this sort of thing, 
including a thorough overhauling by the London Manager, during 
which for days I was deprived of my machine, the tyres finally refused 
to hold air at all, and I discarded them, only to hear after three weeks 
from the makers that they had found the defect and repaired it. This 
is a personal experience. The Company regret it very much, and so 
dol. They were charming, but the tyres were not. Other people 
tell a very different story. But I can only state what happened to 
me on a tour through Wales. 

The other tyres, one pair of which I was persuaded to put on one 
of the machines, and a second pair I was compelled to take, after the 
collapse of the Fleuss, because I could not get any Clinchers, were 
simply worthless. It is all very well to have tyres which you can 
get on and off easily. But if the rubber is so weak that it bursts 
continuously, even in the hands of the best repairers, if it punctures 
many times a day, I should prefer a tyre which is difficult to get off, 
but which holds air and resists puncture so well that you do not have 
to take it off. The inner back tube of the machine ridden by my 
wife burst many times; the front twice. My own back tube burst 
twice, the front punctured almost every day. ‘To say that these 
things are luck is absurd. In nine years of riding pneumatic tyres I 
never had a single burst till I got these. But the point is this: 
Several of the bursts occurred in the Rhine Valley. I wrote 
to the Palmer Company and complained, and asked that new tyres 
be sent to me to Langres, in France. The answer miscarried, it is 
true, but on receiving it I learnt that if I would send the tyres 
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to the makers, if it were found that anything was wrong with them, 
“if they are in any way faulty,’ the makers would “do what was 
right”; the most one-sided interpretation of a guarantee I ever 
heard of. Here we were, making an extensive tour for a definite 
purpose, and it was calmly proposed that we stop our tour ; that we 
take off our tyres and send them from Central Germany to Central 
England, or wait till we got back to London; that if the firm con- 
sidered I told the truth, they would “do what was right ”—that is, 
what they thought was right! With more punctures we got on to 
Ried, in Austria, and there the final collapse came, about a hundred 
miles from any reliable repair shop. Suffice it to say, after two days’ 
travelling in diligence and one day in train and steamer, my wife 
got, at Como, an Italian inner tube, which has proved perfectly reliable 
ever since; while, on our returr, another one, I believe, was fitted 
without any comments or expense—I have not taken the cover off to 
see—after failure to make the first hold air on the part even of the 
makers of the bicycle. My tyres went on puncturing steadily. I had 
to finish my trip in the train, and a week ago, when I tried to ride 
from Birmingham to London, the back tyre punctured three times 
between Birmingham and Coventry, and once between Coventry and 
Daventry, and there I again took the train. I informed the firm of 
the state of affairs, and they again said they would do what was right 
if they got the tyres. This shows the way guarantees are interpreted. 
The Palmer Tyre Co. apparently guarantee nothing to their clients 
when on a trip except the complete ruination of that trip. I had not 
before believed it was conceivable, even for a Tyre Company, to suggest 
that a couple of cyclers touring would lie about the fact of their tyres 
having broken, and that the Company would refuse to furnish new 
tyres until they got the old ones in their possession. Of course, if 
there had been any question of money they could have had it on 
deposit at once. But they never suggested any such course. But 
this is not the end. The breakdown of my tyres was referred to in a 
trade journal called Cycling, and I sent a letter to the editor of the 
journal stating the facts. He kept my letter some ten days, and then 
returned it with a note saying he could not see his way to publishing 
it. At the same time, however, the paper was printing’ a page 
advertisement from the Palmer Tyre Company, but I do not suppose 
this influenced his decision in the slightest. About the same date I 
received a personal letter from the manager of the Palmer Tyre 
Company asking that he might come and investigate my tyres. It is 
sufficient to say that he has not had the chance, and will not get it. It 
is worth more than a pair of tyres to me, to have the opportunity of 
pointing out the way the trade guarantee is really interpreted. I do 
not suggest that all Palmer tyres continuously burst and puncture ; I 
do not suggest that the Palmer Tyre Co. treat everybody as they 
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treated my wife and myself; I do not suggest that they always 
interpret the guarantee as they did in our case, but I state exactly 
what happened. As a contrast to their treatment, I may say that 
when the collar of the head of one of the bicycles broke, the Cycle 
Company sent a new one immediately. A few years ago, when the 
forks of my bicycle curled up in Spain, the Company at once forwarded 
new ones at their own expense. And I could add to this list. 

As a matter of fact, the pneumatic tyre is excellent in theory and 
abominable in use. The craze for lightness, which means small 
diameter and little rubber, also means that tyres puncture con- 
tinuously. Some people seem to like this, to glory in being a 
perambulating repair shop. I do not, and I look forward 
with interest to those inventors of tyres like the “Constable ” 
and the “ Nu,’ who are endeavouring to add something like the 
quality of the cushion to resist puncture, to the pneumatic. I am told 
by makers that these qualities can be added, but they add weight 
—a pound possibly. I will carry that pound, and risk going a mile 
an hour slower, and enjoy myself in the future; though, with my 
long cranks, I shall really get along much faster and easier than ever. 

Almost the only fresh question in cycling this year is that of brakes 
and free wheels. No sensible person thinks of riding without a 
brake, but the number of fatal accidents which have occurred during 
the last twelve months show that there are many people who have 
little regard for their own lives. Brakes of many sorts are now 
upon the market. But of all, the only reliable ones act upon the 
hub or the rim, and they should be continuous in action. I 
praised last year the pneumatic brake, saying it was the best I had 
come across. Up to that date it was. This year something much better 
has been made. The pneumatic brake is continuous in its action, 
but the drawbacks are more or less twofold. First, almost all pneu- 
matic brakes—certainly all I have had—leak, and require pumping 
up more than once on any long hill. Secondly, if the tyre is 
punctured, or is not properly inflated, the brake refuses to act. As 
for brakes which have to be applied by back-pedalling, I refuse to 
have anything to do with them. If a hill is steep enough to coast, 
I do not want to back-pedal until I have to; but I do want a hand- 
brake that will control the machine, and check or stop it,so I can 
back-pedal whenever it is necessary. I want no sort of brake applied 
with the feet in any way, for the jolting of a machine, at high 
speed, may cause you to apply or take off the brake just at a critical 
moment. The plunger, or any other brake, so far as I know, on the 
front wheel will not stop the machine, at least without great danger 
of straining it. I do not find, however, and I never have found, 
that any properly rubber-shod brake wears out the tyre. But the 
mere holding of the plunger-brake is most fatiguing. 
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There, therefore, remain only the rim-brakes and the band-brakes 
on the axle or the rear hub. The drawbacks to band-brakes are 
numerous. The machine must be specially built for them, which is 
absurd. I do not know of one which is continuous in action, though 
many do act when you do not want them to; while wet or dusty 
weather or oil frequently affects them very much. 

Of the rim-brakes there are several varieties, but, to my knowledge, 
only one which contains any special merit—the Bowden, which is so 
good that I have lately invested in a few shares in the concern; my 
only venture in cycle companies, and I may say in passing it has not 
yet paid me one penny, and if it does pay me a hundred per cent., I 
have not enough interest in it for my opinion even then to be 
influenced. In the Bowden brake the power is applied by a coiled 
wire, something like a piano wire, with a stranded wire inside it, to a 
horse-shoe carrying two rubber pads, which, when the handle of the 
bicycle is turned, draw the other end attached to the horse-shoe and 
transmit the power. This coiled wire is so sensitive that the brake 
an be put on instantly to any degree, kept on without holding it as 
long as it is needed, and left off altogether, or shghtly, with a single 
turn of the wrist. No other brake I have tried or seen combines 
all these advantages. I was afraid myself that, as the handle of the 
bicycle is turned in putting on the brake, it might be applied uninten- 
tionally; but it is managed so cleverly that I have never had this 
happen. I have coasted, with the Bowden, the Stelvio Pass, using the 
plunger also, and putting down my feet at some of the turns, because 
the road, not being banked up, it is impossible to come round without 
pedalling and yet checking the machine at the same time. As this 
is the highest road in Europe, and one of the longest, if not the 
longest, descents, I know of no greater praise I can give to the brake 
except to say that I have used it with the greatest success. It seems 
to act perfectly well, whether the wheel is true or not. The pads do 
not get entangled with the spokes nor in the valve. It adjusts itself 
automatically. The springs do not seem to give out, though I have 
used mine now for some months. It can be fitted to any machine. 
If the tyre punctures the pneumatic and all other tyre brakes come 
off, the Bowden can still be applied. The disadvantages are that 
it scrapes the enamel off the rim and makes a bright line around it, 
which, after all, is not a very serious matter ; a round hole has to be 
bored in the handle-bar to admit the wires, but, as managed at 
present, I do not believe it weakens the machine. On the lever form 
this does not have to be done; but then the lever must be held; 
while the twisting handle-bar is automatic, and herein lies its great 
merit. The rubber blocks wear down somewhat, and it is much 
better to get the makers to adjust them; in fact, it is better 
to let the makers apply the brake itself. The cork and metal 
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handles rather stain one’s hands, but this can be avoided by wearing 
gloves. I neither know nor have heard of any other complaints 
about it! The Bowden brakes fitted with a lever are not con- 
tinuous in action; it is this continuous action which is the great 
advantage. The sole point about the Bowden brake is not the horse- 
shoe, as most makers seem to think, but the coiled wire, the method 
of transmitting force which is entirely new and original. It was 
comic at the Shows to notice how the two gripping arms of the brake 
were applied by all sorts of complicated means—chains, ropes, bands, 
even air, when the whole excellence of the invention is in the coiled 
wire. But then one never knew the average cycle maker to get hold 
of any problem by the right end. Curiously, the Bowden brake was 
not invented by a man in the cycle trade. 

The subject of coasting and of free wheels is also involved with 
that of brakes. Some people who know nothing about the matter 
seem to think there is a terrible danger in coasting with one’s feet on 
the foot-rests, the natural, easy and safe position. Others imagine 
that by having free pedals you may allow the machine to run 
violently down hill at any rate it chooses, because you will not 
have to catch the pedals when they are revolving. Tor the 
benefit of these people, a number of makers have fitted their 
machines with free wheels, some of which combine with them brakes 
and different gears. I think that every really experienced cycler 
will agree with me that no more dangerous or risky devices have ever 
been put into practice. It is not dangerous to descend a hill with your 
feet on the rests, if you have a good brake ; not a back-pedalling brake, 
not a foot-brake, but a simple strong brake applied by the hand, from 
the handle-bar. A rider has no business to descend any hill at sucha 
speed that he will lose control of hismachine. He has no business to 
descend a hill with such a weak brake that he cannot check his machine. 
He has no business to descend a hill if he cannot catch his pedals and 
check his machine. These are the three safeguards of the experienced 
rider: proper control, efficient brake power, and ability to back- 
pedal. Finally, he should know how to jump off without hurting him- 
self. If all these fail— well it depends,” as the conductor said to the 
old lady on the Mt. Washington Railroad, “on how you have lived 
in this world.” But with the free pedals, one is not easily and 
securely placed on the machine. The man riding a free wheel 
machine has either one leg extended downwards at full length, and 
the other cocked up against his handle-bar, or else he is balanced like 
a monkey on a rail, on both feet; he is not resting at all. The 
slightest movement in his feet will produce about the same result on 
the machine as that of the celebrated steps by day and bed by night 
contrivance. He may get a low gear when he wants to back-pedal, 


(1) It is impossible to remove the wheel without detaching the brake. 
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or he may suddenly find his pedals furiously revolving when he wants 
to stop. He is solely dependent on automatic brake power, over which 
he has no real control, applied by complicated machinery added to 
the most vital part of the cycle, and if anything goes wrong with the 
brake he is helpless. For the man who is afraid of a rapidly re- 
volving pedal, who is afraid to coast, will be completely at the mercy 
of such a machine when it runs away with him. He cannot back- 
pedal without something happening that he does not want to happen, 
he must pedal ahead to get the brake off, if he comes off the wheel 
will not turn round. It seems to me that some of these free pedal- 
ling devices are almost criminal, and, if eventually they are used to 
any extent, there will be far more accidents from runaway machines 
than if there were no brakes. I can but protest with all my power 
against nearly all of these contrivances that I have seen. I can but 
point out that what is wanted is proper control of the bicycle, and a 
proper ordinary brake of some sort. In cycle touring, or riding in 
traffic on greasy, bad, or wet roads, it is absolutely necessary to have 
direct action and direct control of the pedals without danger of any 
other force being applied, save that which is wanted at the very 
instant. There is no real rest derived from free pedals, there is no 
gain in speed, but there is enormous gain in danger to just the sort 
of people who will use them—those who know nothing about the 
bicycle—and therefore trust to such appliances. I should not have 
the heart to recommend them to my deadliest enemy. 

The gas-lamp has during the last year been very much discussed. 
I never would use a lamp if I could help it. I never ride at night 
when I can avoid it. As one sees the gas-lamp it seems to make a 
very bright light. It is also said to make a very loud smell. In my 
own case, a three or four shilling lamp I have found all that is 
necessary to satisfy the requirements of the law, for the benefit of 
which I wear it. I have also very thoroughly tested during the 
year Turner’s Luggage Carrier, which will certainly bear a great 
weight very firmly and quite noiselessly. It is rather cumbersome, 
but I believe it is to be made lighter, when it will leave nothing to 
be desired. For machines with long cranks, there is no doubt that 
rat-trap pedals are an advantage, as they enable one, especially in wet 
weather, to get a better upward pull, though even then you must 
have some sort of grips. I have always been more or less afraid of 
them since I had a bad tumble from a high machine and barked my 
shins severely ; but I have had no trouble this year, and mean to 
stick to rat-traps. 

As to saddles, bells, and other accessories, I have an old-fashioned 
suspension saddle which I change from one machine to another. It 
is comfortable, easy,and suits me. I look with amazement, ignorance, 
and even horror at some of the arrangements of multi-spiral springs, 
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iron plates, ropes, and endless other devices upon which some people, 
in their wisdom or innocence, see fit to perch themselves. A bell I 
have to carry, but it is as small and makes as little noise as possible. 

There are, of course, minor improvements in braces and stays, 
But the craze for lightness, compactness, and a narrow tread is almost 
as pronounced as ever. J ollowing the American lead, chain-wheels 
and cranks are now almost altogether made in one piece, or screwed 
or riveted together, with the result that if you bend your crank you 
may ruin your trip. It is but another proof of the growing imprac- 
ticability of cycle makers. ‘Two or three tyres were shown with very 
much thickened tread, one with a steel network within it to prevent 
punctures, one that was rideable when deflated, and I think this is 
the direction in which the makers of tyres should turn their attention. 
It is not more important that we should not be constantly having to 
repair punctures than that we should be able to get at them easily. 
And when punctures do happen, as they must, the tyre should be so 
constructed that we should be still able to ride it. 

There are other mechanical details in bearings and hubs and 
cushion-heads, and lubricators and chain adjustments, and axles and 
frames, which all help to work out the improvement of the bicycle. 
But we must rely upon the real scientific constructor to apply these 
things rightly ; yet these tiny details are what make a good running 
machine in the end. They are gradually adopted in all good makes. 
But at the present time they are scattered among the various 
manufacturers, and it is difficult to get a machine which combines 
them all, or even any number of them. You may see a good thing in 
lubricators and adjustments and heads, but a maker cannot, or will 
not, apply it to the machine you are ordering, because of patents or 
jealousy. The Cyclists’ Touring Club proposes totinstitute a Tech- 
nical Committee, and if this Committee can but codify, I might say, 
the construction of bicycles and their accessories, it will render an 
inestimable service to riders. 

It seems to me, to sum up, that generally this has been an off, a 
profitless, year in practical cycle construction. It has therefore given 
me an opportunity to say some things I wanted to. 

Josepn PENNELL. 











AFTER READING HORACE WALPOLE. 


I povsr the impertinence of writing about Horace Walpole may not 
be forgiven. One may hardly hope profitably to sound those praises 
which have been told a thousand times by better men, and if one likes 
to discriminate in qualities, what signifies that discrimination to 
other whole-hearted lovers? But I am full of gratitude from a long 
re-reading of the letters, and one whose vocation is, or ought to be, to 
record himself one way or another in print, may fitly raise in grati- 
tude his little heap of words out of sight of more imposing monu- 
nents—a scribbler so often has to write of things and books and 
people that have bored him to death. So I hope you will bear with 
me, and after all I shall be none the wiser if you don’t. 

I have read nothing but these letters for the last month ; and if a 
phrase or two should slip from them along my pen, I hope you will 
not count it profanation or affectation—I can’t help it, and the sub- 
ject justifies them more than another. A strange thing, by the way, 
is an archaism. To these it is irresistible at the risk of sense or 
sincerity, to those it is as infuriating as though you had called them 
a bad name. I like to use one now and then, and would make it 
criminal in other people. Horace Walpole in his letters hardly uses 
one, preferring the sauce of cant phrases current with his intimates, 
which was odd in a man who loved the past so much and so belittled 
the present. 

There is one of the qualities that warm his readers, for to read 
him at all presupposes sympathy with it. The dear past with its 
charming letters! It was an out-patient of Bedlam who first sug- 
gested that Mr. Walpole’s were written with an eye on posterity, or else 
it was an envious generation that can write no better than it can talk, 
that has exchanged good letters for bald, as it has exchanged good 
manners for bluff rudeness, amusement for insipid dissipation, en- 
deavour after excellence for the tricks of undeserved advertisement. 
Mr. Walpole despised posterity : he made a shrewd guess of the rascal 
it would be. And, by the way, he made the same charges against 
the generation that came in with his old age as I have made against 
this; they are good honest charges to bring against any generation. 
But he did not write his charming letters for posterity. He wrote 
them because he had parts and was good-natured, and wished to 
amuse his friends. If we had his ability and good-nature we should 
write the like. He was idle and we are busy? Pray how many of our 
idle people—and we have a good number in the second generation 
from profitable trade, if our aristocrats are idle no longer—how many 
of them write good letters? The best I ever got were written by 
the busiest woman of my acquaintance—I have Horace’s word that 
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women write better letters than men—but she was not of this 
generation. Mr. Walpole complains that his letters are shown 
about ; he writes often hurriedly in the intervals of society, often 
painfully, with gouty fingers. Besides, it is possible to be quite as 

ot busy in collecting pictures and curios, in writing books and printing 
8 others, and in obliging one’s friends, as in cheating one’s neighbours 
es in the city or blackening innocence in a law court. 
to To talk of pessimism—the last touch of it was not very wise— 
Wg have you ever observed that men who are good men in practice are 
to often pessimists in theory, whereas your genial and vehement opti- 
‘i mist is often a very dirty rogue? Mr. Walpole was good-natured, 
u- serviceable, generous, incorruptible, and yet his mistrust of his fellow-. 
nd creatures’ virtues was only equalled by his contempt of their abilities. 
th While there is a man who seems to be convinced that the world is 
stocked full of courage and honour and generosity, who loses his self- 
a control when anybody—in a book or play for example—suggests that 
ill it contains any quality but these, and whose life has been—a life I 
b- would not care to describe. The one man found that experience left 
y, him but very few people for friendship, but these he loved and they 
or loved him; the other is boisterously fond of all the world, and would 
m not give, nor be given, a sixpence to save a death in a ditch. I 
it suggest no conclusion, but I know so many instances of these states, 
es that unless I have proof of an optimist’s virtue, I doubt he is a 
a8, rascal, 
ed In this I am not writing as a philosopher (but a philosopher, 
Horace Walpole said, was a supercilious brute) ; by pessimism I mean 
ud merely a rough opinion of one’s fellows or one’s age. Who shall 
its say which is the better justified, Mr. Walpole’s or mine? Politics, I 
g- suppose, remain much the same, with the motives of politicians. In 
ise his day self-interest was more crudely unabashed, and the distinction 
k, between money and other bribes—a distinction convenient to a 
od richer period—was thought of less importance than now. In the art 
ne of letters I maintain the advantage was with Mr. Walpole, albeit 
it. his complaints of the minor vices of authors have ceased entirely to 
al have ground. It is true that “the mob of gentlemen who write 
at with ease”’ is considerably greater in this our day. But in his time— 
‘st since it was people of taste, not board-school millions who set the 
. fashions of literature—writers were better educated than now ; some 
te equipment of scholarship was counted an advantage to them ; to be 
to illiterate was not then the common condition of a “ literary man,”’ 
ld They were better paid, to boot, oddly enough, if you except our 
oF popular novelists; even Goldsmith, the unlucky, got £100 for a 
m poem. And if you come to names and achievements—Johnson, 
Ly Gray, Sheridan, Goldsmith, Fielding, Sterne—I can tell you of a 
ny greater poet and (in my opinion) a greater novelist now alive, but 
at the humorists? I think, on the whole, that Mr. Walpole’s time 
will stand a close scrutiny of names. By the way, three of those I 
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have mentioned were quite unappreciated by Mr. Walpole, their con. 
temporary : I leave the moral to you. Let us turn to the stage, 
which in his time was not, as a living and producing thing, divorced 
from letters. They had Garrick: we have—but it is idle to talk of 
acting. For plays they, as we, were largely the lucky slaves of 
Shakespeare. But they had Goldsmith and Sheridan, and had not 
forgotten Congreve. It may be that there are no comedies in Eng. 
lish unquestionably great save certain of Shakespeare’s and The Way 
of the World; still the comedies of Sheridan and Goldsmith were 
comedies, not farces dashed with sentiment or melodrama. 

What is it that charms us most in him? Is it wit? Or humour? 
Or egotism? Or unselfishness ? Or—I will come to my own creed 
in a moment, but first I am old-fashioned enough to insist on talking 
of wit and humour. It is a common observation that jokes—and 
jokes must largely form the wit of letters—do not pass current to 
another generation. Even those but twenty years out of date fall 
flat—perhaps more especially those. When they linger on, as in the 
pages of Mr. Punch, we do not shriek and roar at them, much less 
smile. On the whole, those in Horace Walpole are exceptionally apt, 
and even the puns are generally good, though they had a context 
and manner that are hard to recover. But they are not always even 
happy, and I am sometimes tempted to suspect that his quotations of 
George Selwyn are not always so kind as they seem. Humour is 
another thing: rare humour is for all ages. Mr. Walpole’s vein of 
irony when, as often happens, it is sustained in ‘the bland, subtle 
method, is irresistible. There is an occasional odd touch of sympa 
thetic and unexpected humour—a “ modern ”’ touch, it often is. Such 
as his “ laughing for half an hour” over the death of the negus 
drinking baronet, a laugh which echoes as one reads. And some 
times a story with a point of humour goes straight to one’s sense of 
the comical. Do you remember the story of the stile and the pass- 
ing coach and “ there was Mr. Conway and Lady Ailesbury looking 
on”? A little coarse, our pedants of delicacy would say, but it is 4 
story for hearty laughter. Yes, and the pedants of delicacy if they 
told it —and since it happened it positively had to be told—would 
have left it far less delicate, with their foolish obscurity, than Mr. 
Walpole. 

Yet wit and humour do not account, to my mind, for all the 
charm. You may add the antiquarian interest, the interest of 
customs, the friendship, the tact, the genuine good sense. All these 
you may add and I am not satisfied. Something is left, and alas! 
I have no better name for it but a trite and much misused one— 
atmosphere. The atmosphere is of a compact, intimate society, found, 
not made by individual choice, yet impregnable. A very few hundred 
people, secure of position, there by indubitable right of accident, 
formed English society, were England in a sense. That society was, 
as it were, a fixed stratum of caste, and therefore there was hardly 
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room for snobbery, which belongs to societies of shifting sand. Of 
course I do not mean to say that a community of strata is an ideal 
social polity: I am aware that the shifting sand may bring more hap- 
piness to a nation at large. But for those who belong to it that com- 
pact society meant—sua si bona norant—advantages of social life quite 
beyond the vulgar advantages of wealth and power. ‘To those who 
belonged to it: no doubt if one had lived then and not been of this 
society, its advantages might have been a nuisance. But reading of 
it a hundred years later one feels the charm, of course, as not outside 
it. A society of equality, with courtesies well understood, with fami- 
liarities regulated but sufficient, on a friendly acquaintance, for 
pleasant intercourse : a society in short, where everybody knew every- 
body and of everybody, and there need be no hesitations nor mistakes. 
In the flowing, unregulated, multitudinous society of modern Eng- 
land there may be greater pleasure in the bulk; the pleasures of 
snobbery, of social ambition, and progressive exclusiveness, and the 
rest of it, are all an addition, no doubt. I do not despise snobbery : 
it is convenient to the minor satirist, and I firmly believe that it is 
mainly responsible for keeping our Government—of either party— 
stable and respectable. And the other society could not last ; it was 
almost an anachronism a hundred years ago, and it would be ridicu- 
lous now. But it afforded an unembarrassed scope for those who had 
ability to impart or to receive the added charm of grace or intellect, 
and it surrounded its best examples, in St. James’s or in country 
houses, with a vanished atmosphere of which the pleasantness lingers, 
as nowhere else, in Horace Walpole. 

But one must not leave off without a note of more obvious huma- 
nity. One likes Horace Walpole’s sturdy loyalty to and care for 
his father’s memory, even though it strengthened that Whiggery of 
his which to me is one of his few antipathies. And here I wish to 
do penance for an offence. In the days of my comparative youth I 
believed a scandalous story, to the effect that Horace Walpole was 
really the son of Car, Lord Hervey, the brother of the more famous 
John, who preceded him in the title—the second of the then Earl of 
Bristol—and wrote the interesting memoirs and married the renowned 
Molly Lepel, the lady who was in due time to receive some of 
Horace’s most agreeable letters. I used to believe this wicked story ; 
it was attractive, and if it had been true, it would have fitted in very 
nicely. For the Herveys were a distinguished, lettered, eccentric, 
brilliant family, and the Walpoles were very much the reverse ; if 
you except Sir Robert, whose genius was as unlike Horace’s as an 
elephant is to a greyhound, who was there? It was pleasant to see 
resemblances in Hervey’s Memoirs. But that was no justification 
for believing a scandal on wholly insufficient evidence and printing 
one’s belief in a little book. I hereby do penance, and beg pardon 
in the shades of Horace, Sir Robert, Car Hervey—if that is neces- 
sary, and more especially of Lady Walpole, the first wife, not “the 
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Skerrit.”” To resume, one likes Horace Walpole’s loyalty to his 
cousin, General Conway, and admires that close friendship of sixty 
years. One likes perhaps even more his tender affection and care for 
his old blind friend, Madame du Deffand. But how much there is 
in reading the letters of sixty years to make one sad. I think the 
saddest imagination of a novelist never affected me more than that 
record of how in a long life a man’s friends die or are changed. 
After a series of letters to a friend his name drops out; there are no 
more letters: presently you read in a letter to another a regret for 
the friend’s death. One reads—it is the keenest example—the many 
long letters to George Montagu, ranging over forty years, and vary- 
ing from jolly fun to earnest advice; there is a long interval; and 
when his death is mentioned (to Mr. Cole) it is added: “he had 
dropped me, partly from politics and partly from caprice.” It dis- 
tresses one though—or is it because ?—it happened so long ago, and 
all the more if one cannot add the sentimentalist’s “ Let us hope ”— 
and so forth. 

I have mentioned antipathies, and I confess to a very few, that are 
minor and accidental. He was intolerant, politically, to catholics, 
and he took a somewhat exceeding care of himself in the way of 
temperance. His creed was Whiggery, though as reasoned as Whig- 
gery may be. It followed that he was unfeeling to those executed 
for treason in 746. But all this matters little—still, I wish with all 
my heart that he had appreciated Charles IT. 

Horace Walpole is for every humour. If you are wise he confirms 
you with a pleasant philosophy, though he hated the name; if you 
are flippant, he tells you a comical, perhaps a wicked story; if you 
are complaisant, he charms you with agreeable courtesies; if you 
would rail at your age, he turns you many a contemptuous text from 
his. When first I read him it was as he would have liked to be 
read, in an old country house, which he would have tasted (but I 
think he never went thither), lying on the grass in a hot summer. 
The edition was Peter Cunningham’s best, the volumes easy to handle 
on one’s back. I was really young then, and care was a whimsical, 
toothless, puppet. When last I read him it was in London and the 
weather was mostly savage, and care was grown to as vicious a dog 
as Madame du Deffand’s Tonton. The edition was in one huge 
volume, three large ones bound together, and making the very fattest 
book I ever saw outside Holy Writ, which I suppose is made awk- 
ward to read to augment the piety of the reader. Both times was I 
charmed all through and lived altogether in the days of the Georges, 
Second and Third. And so I have taken the liberty of exhibiting 
my gratitude with such decency as I might. In doing this, I am 
grown equanimous, and if I have made any odious comparisons I 
beg pardon. I did not mean them, 

G. 8. Srreer. 
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THE DISRAELI OF LIBERALISM. 


‘« If there is one thing in my life I should wish to live after me, it is that when I 
first went to the Foreign Office, I argued for, and maintained, the principle of «a 
policy of ‘continuity in foreign administration.’’—(Lord Rosebery at the Albert 
Hall, 5th July, 1895.) 

“Tf your foreign policy is weak, or feeble, or untrustworthy, it is very easy indeed 
to descend from being a first-rate Power to being a second-rate Power.’’—(Lord Rose- 
bery at Newton Abbot, 15th May, 1896.) 

“I believe that party of a small England, of a neutral England, of a submissive 
England, has died.”—(Lord Rosebery, Shetfield, 25th October, 1894.) 


Lory Rosenery urged the neutralisation of the Foreign Office, with 
the inevitable failure to inoculate the English mind with abstract 
conceptions. He was approved and but half understood. The British 
spirit is convinced by events. The Fashoda crisis crystallised instantly 
the popular comprehension of Lord Rosebery’s meaning. ‘The impor- 
tant question, indeed, is whether Lord Rosebery’s great idea has not 
brought a whole bad period to an end and extinguished, as a practical 
factor, the flaccid school of foreign policy. The maintenance of peace 
without effacement—the necessary recovery of place in the respect of 
the world—depends entirely upon the definite evolution of a sub- 
stantial identity of view between parties upon Imperial questions. In 
the actual management of affairs, Lord Rosebery may or may not be 
the man of the future. He has done more than manage the affairs of 
the nation. He has modified its mind. The fundamental problem 
is still unsolved indeed, and whether Lord Rosebery is a strong man 
or a weak no one is sure, least of all Lord Rosebery. Nothing need 
shake the authority of his ideas but his own failure to apply them. 

If Lord Rosebery were a strong man, it would not be extravagant 
to expect the approach of a future when the Foreign Office would be 
almost as completely outside the sphere of party controversy as the 
Post Office, and when Whitehall should be as free from emotional 
embarrassments as St. Martin’s-le-Grand. There must be some differ- 
ence of opinion upon the conduct of foreign affairs, but it is a 
difference that in sense and prudence ought to go by individuals and 
not by platoons. It is a difference that might gradually modify 
governing principles, but which ought to have no more power at any 
particular moment to disturb the action of the Foreign Office than 
have the opinions of the vegetarians to interrupt the dietetic habits of 
mankind, or the protests of the anti-armament committees to suspend 
the naval programme. 

Domestic legislation is a question between classes and temperaments. 
It is the inevitable arena of party antagonisms. In foreign policy, 
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nations must regard one another as a whole ; and to suppose that the 
line of cleavage upon internal policy ought to separate opinions upon 
foreign policy, is the extreme absurdity and mischief of the party 
system. A nation divided against itself cannot stand against un- 
divided nations. Itis needless to string the platitudes. The principle 
is palpable and the illustration recent. We seem to have reached 
at last a state of public opinion giving solid ground for the establish- 
ment of what the anti-armament committees would deplore as the bad 
‘Utopia of national agreement upon a strong foreign policy—a policy 
at once reasonable and insistent, considerate but unsentimental, and 
steadily such that Continental diplomacy should cease to count upon a 
yielding bias on the part of English statesmen. It is not so long 
since one of the parties in the state represented a standing opposition 
to the increase of armaments. That we have changed; and the 
change, great as it seems, to the neutralisation of the Foreign Office, 
would be the next step in fact and logic. Earl Spencer or Mr. 
Goschen at the Admiralty equally represents an accepted and a 
national, not a controversial and a partisan, policy. The natural end 
of an approximation of opinion which, under the conventions of party 
opposition, has ensured continuity of administration in the services, 
would be a general agreement upon a foreign policy that would make 
the maintenance of peace its care indeed, but not its incubus. There 
is only one interest greater than the maintenance of peace. It is the 
maintenance of position. 

The neutralisation of the Foreign Office can only be secured by a 
genuine consent of Liberal and Conservative opinion, and not, as seems 
sometimes to be imagined, by any mechanical posture of party 
etiquette. Mr. Podsnap, characteristic of the British platform, has 
his remedy in the heavy aphorism. He points out that no one should 
speak to the man at the wheel. But platitudes grease no wheel. A 
Foreign Secretary, as a matter of fact, isa man in an armchair. As 
a matter of nautical metaphors which are the most frequent and 
fallacious in the limited imagery of political discussions, he does not 
steer by the card, and it is not sufficient that he should be left alone. 
Part of his problem isto know the mind of his passengers. The deci- 
sions of a Foreign Secretary involve at every step the conscience and 
substance of the country. It is illusory to suppose that any mere 
convention of party usage will induce people who seriously dis- 
approve to refrain from expressing their disapproval. Were it 
possible, it would not be wise. There is no permanent virtue in an 
organised hypocrisy, and it is always liable to break down. The 
Manchester Guardian and Mr. Courtney, for instance, both identified 
with a certain extravagant and incorrigible moderation, were firm 
exceptions to the unanimity of the nation upon Fashoda. It would 
be weakness and not robustness to desire that the Manchester Guardian 
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or Mr. Courtney should refrain from expressing their opinions upon 
the most important of all questions—the question of peace or war—no 
matter how ill-founded and inopportune may have been the opinions. 
As a modifier of party views, Lord Rosebery’s influence has been 
the most curious since that of Lord Beaconsfield, to which it may 
fairly be compared. His Imperialism has been a force more gradual, 
subtle, insidious, sure, than Mr. Gladstone’s unlimited powers of tem- 
porary persuasion. Mr. Gladstone manipulated the emotion of his 
party. Lord Rosebery, along a whole side of politics, has trans- 
formed the principles of his party. Lord Beaconsfield himself was 
hardly more potent as an educator of Conservative opinion upon 
domestic legislation than Lord Rosebery has been as an educator of 
Liberal views upon foreign policy. Lord Rosebery’s early intimacy 
with Mr. Disraeli is known. It is certain, for several reasons, not all 
of them purely political, that a deep impression must have been made 
by the arch-politician upon material peculiarly impressionable to the 
Machiavellian die. The only doubt is whether Lord Rosebery has 
been an involuntary analogy or the conscious Disraeli of Liberalism. 
Reading Lord Rosebery’s career backwards, it is hard not to be 
convinced that even when a pupil to power, as Mr. Gladstone’s host 
in Midlothian, and whatever convictions he believed himself to possess 
at the time, he must have been far more in inward and instinctive 
sympathy with the spirit, if not altogether with the methods of 
Lord Beaconsfield’s foreign policy. His cosmopolitan connection 
and peculiar opportunities for laying his finger upon the financial 
pulse of civilisation, must have helped him to the conviction that 
there was something fundamentally at fault in a system which made 
foreign policy a tennis-ball, flying between the rival racquets of the 
parties, and never sure at any given moment to be on either side of 
the net. In foreign affairs the Conservatives were strict Nationalists : 
the Liberals inclined to be philanthropists at large. Their honest 
foible was to deprecate the over-emphasis of patrictism at home, and 
to extend an intelligent appreciation to the patriotism of other peoples. 
Middle-class Liberalism, as it prevailed more or less up to 1885, 
believed “ prestige’ to be a vain thing and a heathen imagination. 
It disliked the word—which is not a good one. Middle-class Man- 
chesterthum believed that because it was virtuous, ginger should be 
no more hot i’ the mouth; because it was peaceable, there should be 
no more saltpetre. It was worthy, but it was wrong. The diplomacy 
of no other country was influenced by Gefiihipolitik. The aim of 
Germany, Russia, France, was to push their interests in every direc- 
tion as far as they would go, without coming into contact with some- 
thing hard. We may illustrate the hopeless inequality of diplomatic 
conditions. Herr Singer and Mr. Hyndman, or any other Socialist 
with personal capital, may be convinced believers in economic equality 
K 2 
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between all men, but they are quite logical when they decline to 
set the isolated example of making a general distribution of their 
goods. In a world quite certain to go on acting upon opposite prin- 
ciples, such a demonstration on the part of these propagandists in 
favour of economic equality would do nothing for mankind, but would 
certainly ruin Mr. Hyndman and Herr Singer. The foreign policy 
of the Manchester school, by which the indefatigable and observant 
Lord Rosebery found his party dominated in the early eighties, was 
based upon a similar fallacy. But it was infinitely more disastrous, 
since here was an endeavour to carry the fallacy into practice, and at 
the expense not of an individual, but of the strength, glory, and 
future of the most splendid empire known totime. Were all powers 
agreed to renounce aggression and to abandon arms, to refrain from 
territory and to adopt Free Trade, it would only remain to ‘ proclaim 
olives of endless age.”” The Czar’s rescript has lately revived hopes 
that the potentates of Europe may become the unexpected propa- 
gandists of that Utopia of prosperous industrialism, the natural ideal 
of the benevolent bourgeoisie which believed unrestricted commerce to 
come next to the open Bible as a civilising agent. The duty and end 
of our being asa nation was to put money in our purse, but with 
honesty and without violence. The course of domestic improvement 
was under no circumstance to be interrupted by the iniquitous adven- 
tures of a bastard ambition—of which the Tory Party, as the deposi- 
tory of immoral or unmoral diplomacy, was naturally to be suspected. 
Nothing can be easier than to follow the excellent intention behind 
such a conception. Than the conception nothing could be more falla- 
cious or more opposed to its own purpose. 

The school opposed on moral principles to a “strong foreign 
policy ” forgot that the policy of other nations was based precisely 
upon the principles deprecated in England, and it did not perceive 
that by refusing to oppose to all rival diplomacy, the only means by 
which it pressed or could be resisted, we gave the “strong foreign 
policy”? of other nations free way to our own detriment. We 
travelled without pistols, because we reprobated the practices of high- 
waymen. There was no more certain method for the propagation of 
highwaymen. The Manchester principles of foreign policy as exem- 
plified by the retrocession of the Transvaal, the abandonment of 
the Soudan, the helpless perception of the encroachments of Russia, 
and the pained endurance of Bismarckian contumely, resulted less in 
2 general adoption of Broadbrims than in a general development of 
brigandage. The partition of Africa was inaugurated in contempt 
of Earl Granville and Lord Derby. The scramble for Africa set 
up new and feverish impulses towards aggrandisement with which 
American Imperialism and the gathering of the eagles over the carcase 
of China are not remotely connected. The advocacy by one party of 
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what in practice was perilously near to a policy of passive resistance, 
was simply a stimulus and a premium to a policy of active aggression 
by every other Power. The theory of travelling without pistols 
resulted in the impunity of the highwaymen. Humiliation after 
humiliation was followed by aggression after aggression. Not only 
was the authority of England in the councils of Europe effaced, the 
prestige of the country was impaired in every part of the world. The 
pride of the Colonies in the Mother Country was troubled, and Trans- 
Atlantic convictions upon the effeteness of the old monarchy were 
confirmed. Young and vigorous communities will never have any 
enthusiasm for a declining State, and no sentimental recollections will 
prevent the severance between decadence and vitality. It is easy for 
human nature to be affectionate to power. Lord Rosebery must 
have seen soon, as a student of the fortunes of the Gladstone 
Government and the contemporary psychology of public feeling, that 
there was no place for isolated idealism in international transactions. 
Nations must lose the interests they are not determined to maintain. 
The only fate of idealistic policy was to gratuitously remove obstacles 
from realistic policy, and to promote Bismarckian successes. The 
British school of foreign policy was one of the chief supports of 
Bismarckian prestige. 

Lord Rosebery saw that a strong foreign policy is the only foreign 
policy. But the first requisite of a strong foreign policy is con- 
sistency. It was intolerable that Continental diplomacy should be 
able to count upon the domestic conflicts of English parties as counters 
intheir game. Lord Rosebery discerned, also, that an English Foreign 
Minister, conscious of rivals behind as well as of antagonists before, 
and never safe from domestic attack for being either too warlike or 
too weak, was at a hopeless disadvantage against a diplomacy 
hampered by none of these embarrassments of British politics. 
Merely from the theoretical standpoint of a student of statesmanship, 
it was perceptible to Lord Rosebery that the fundamental desideratum 
of Imperial politics was the substantial agreement of parties upon 
foreign affairs, and not merely a severe restraint of criticism. 

Lord Rosebery must have realised also that the genius of democracy 
is genuinely and even narrowly nationalist rather than cosmopolitan, 
and that its temper is more pugnacious than placable. “ Here’s a 
foreigner : let’s heave half a brick at him,” is a by no means extinct 
witticism ; and so far as it survives it is what it was, a purely demo- 
cratic sentiment. It is not among the more educated and travelled 
minority—it is among the people that the original instincts survive 
long after they have seemed to disappear with the cruder and more 
concrete forms of expression articulated in half-bricks. It is the 
classes and not the masses who first cease to adjust their differences 
with their fists. Democracy has an incorrigible appetite for vigour 
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and an insuperable loathing for weakness. With the profound 
instinct that goes deeper than the most humane theories, it holds 
weakness to be the fundamental immorality. Strengths of all kinds 
it conceives as the things to be most sedulously admired, educated, 
preserved and exhibited. Democracy isas belligerent in its politics as 
in its pleasures. Its instinct for fairness is most liable to be sus- 
pended under the easy belief that it has been abused. The extra- 
ordinary and permanent increase of the Conservative vote in the 
boroughs between 1880 and 1885 has been one of the most striking 
and important phenomena of modern politics. It was a lesson not 
likely to have been lost upon Lord Rosebery. Before the General 
Election of 1885, he declared that a large party majority in the 
House of Commons was the basis of success in foreign policy. A 
few months afterwards he entered the Foreign Office with the con- 
viction that the supreme national interest was to make foreign policy 
a matter independent of party majorities, and based upon the 
common will of the nation. If the future of the empire depended 
upon unanimity in foreign policy, it must have been apparent to 
Lord Rosebery that upon the identification of Liberalism ‘with a 
strong foreign policy, and its dissociation from the reproach of a 
weak tradition, depended the future of his party. 

Lord Rosebery began to educate his party. Looking back, the 
process appears curiously distinct and instructive. The Ex-Premier 
is a Sphinx, with intervals of confession. One of the curious 
attractions of his speeches is their engaging passages of auto- 
biography. He has always declared that Imperial Federation has 
been the great cause of his life; but that was a cause he shared 
with others. Immediately next to this, if it did not come first as 
the indispensable means to the end of Imperial Federation, has been 
Lord Rosebery’s idea for the neutralisation of the Foreign Office. 
This cause has been his own. In the characteristic encyclical 
addressed to his party from the Albert Hall on the eve of the 
General Election, we find a passage that gives one of the rare clues 
to the centre of this devious and baffling mind :— 

“There is one point in which I hope to be able to give my support to the new 
government, and that is on questions of foreign policy. If there is one thing in 
my life I could wish to live after me, it is that when I first went to the Foreign 
Office as Secretary for Foreign Affairs, I argued for, and maintained, the principle 
of a continuity of policy in foreign administration. My view was this: that 
whatever our domestic differences may be at home, we shoufd preserve a united 
front abroad, and that foreign Statesmen and foreign Courts should feel that they are 
dealing not with a Ministry possibly fleeting and possibly transient, but with a 
great, powerful, and united nation. Of course, even in continuity of foreign 
policy, you may have differences of skill, differences of manipulation.” 

This is an explicit declaration that Lord Rosebery took high office 
in 1886, with the avowed resolution from the outset to sontinue the 
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policy of Lord Salisbury. That alone was a considerable departure. 
It had been the Liberal tendency to regard a Tory foreign policy as 
not only inevitably wrong but presumptively wicked, and Lord 
Rosebery hints in the passage quoted that he enforced his point 
against some demur. 

The celebrated Batoum despatch of 1886 brought the doctrine of 
continuity into conspicuous action. The master-issue between the 
Conservative and the Liberal Party had been the difference of their 
attitudes towards Russia. To one Russia was the “ divine figure in the 
North ;” to the other, Russia was the dark enemy in the North. 
The Penjdeh incident had perhaps done something to disconcert the 
angelic theory. Lord Rosebery paid little heed.to it when he wrote 
the despatch denouncing as an intolerable perfidy, in the nearest 
approach to plain language allowed by diplomatic usage, the violation 
of the clause in the Treaty of Berlin constituting Batoum a free port. 
The despatch was a biting indictment. Russia refused to be agitated. 
She had taken the accurate measure of the British Foreign Office. 
The Treaty status of Batoum had been cancelled, and cancelled it 
remained. Lord Rosebery said what he liked. Russia did what she 
liked. It was well understood that the encounter would be strictly con- 
fined to paper. If Lord Salisbury bad been in office he would not have 
written a stronger despatch, nor followed it by stronger action than 
Lord Rosebery’s nothing. A puff of petulant breath could not 
restore the denounced clause in the Treaty of Berlin. The incident 
did not perhaps alter the convictions of Russia upon the absurdity of 
observing inconvenient arrangements which nobody was prepared 
to enforce ; and the Batoum despatch left British prestige where it 
was. But it was something that a Liberal Foreign Secretary had 
opened his mind about Russia in terms that were comfortable to the 
Unionists while by no means unacceptable to Liberalism at large. 
There was a beginning of the rapprochement in principles. It was 
already evident that the Liberals as a whole enjoyed a certaim 
experimental complacency in the novel prestige reflected upon the 
party by the Foreign Secretary of a Liberal Cabinet, with the 
reputation of a strong Minister. It was obvious that with the 
determining elements in the Liberal Party, and especially with the 
newer generation, Lord Rosebery had begun to carry his point, and 
that, at least in theory, his point was won as.soon as stated. “To 
say ditto” to Lord Salisbury was not quite to be done with the 
happy echo of Mr. Burke’s colleague, but with all possible qualifica- 
tions, there was a clear perception that from the standpoint of 
national and party interests the policy of continuity was better than 
the policy of pendulum. 

An important step was that Lord Rosebery’s short term of office 
had given him the permanent right to speak for the Liberal Party- 
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upon foreign affairs. In 1888 he spoke at a non-political dinner at 
Leeds. It was at the most embittered moment of the Irish conflict. 
But Lord Rosebery, addressing a non-political audience, was able to 
dispel the very atmosphere of Party thought and to touch the 
responsive nerve of national feeling :— 


‘* You allude to the time when I held the appointment of Secretary of Foreign 
Affairs, and I think that reference, coming as it does froma non-political body, 
is one of some importance. For | believe this, that the more the Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs is considered as a non-political officer, the better for the 
country. I have always held, and I hope I have proved by action, and also by 
want of action, that my belief is that the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
should speak whenever possible, and as often as possible, with the united voice 
of the English nation without distinction of party.” 


In the higher places of Liberal authority, where Lord Rosebery at 
that time had not attained to sit, his canon of continuity, if not re- 
jected in theory, was as yet unregarded in practice. During the 
autumn of 1891 the Liberal leaders—and in 1891 he was hardly yet 
a Liberal leader—raised the question of Egypt. It is interesting to 
remember that they advocated withdrawal. Mr. Gladstone at New- 
castle, in the same encyclical exposition of policy that included a 
benediction of the Newcastle Programme, used language which was 
naturally taken in France, and gladly taken by no small portion of 
the Liberal Party, as an announcement that the speedy evacuation of 
Egypt was the official policy of the Liberal Party. This was the 
true crisis of Lord Rosebery’s career, He had enunciated his 
principle of continuity. His task now was to make it prevail upon 
the Liberal Party against the Liberal leaders; against Sir William 
Harcourt, against Mr. John Morley, against Mr. Gladstone. Lord 
Rosebery declined to join the Cabinet of 1892 under the terms of the 
Party declarations which would commit the new Government to the 
old spirit in foreign policy and flagrantly repudiated the new. 
Ideas of the evacuation of Egypt were not continuity. They were, on 
the contrary, the policy of pendulum in the plainest shape. It was 
Party contradiction in the crudest form. It restored the disastrous 
system which had made British diplomacy as unstable as water. 
Lord Rosebery would not move, and Lord Rosebery was in- 
dispensable. When he joined the Cabinet upon his own terms the 
battle seemed to be won, though it was not. 

From this point to the recent crisis with France, Lord Rosebery’s 
action upon African affairs is in a remarkably continuous though by 
no means an entirely undeviating line. He did not abandon Uganda, 
and he did not evacuate Egypt. On the contrary, he was speedily 
called upon to be the instrument of a formal vindication of English 
authority in Egypt. The new Khedive dismissed Mustapha Fehmy 
and installed Fakhri Pasha as Prime Minister. This was an affront 
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to Lord Cromer. ‘Lord Rosebery authorised the pressure which com- 
pelled Abbas Hilmi to dismiss Fakhri and to accept Riaz. The army 
of occupation that was to be withdrawn by the Liberal party was 
increased by its Foreign Secretary. Within a year the young Khedive 
went further. Ile expressed his dissatisfaction with the inefficiency 
of his army. This form of eccentric humour was an insult to the 
Sirdar. Sir Herbert Kitchener resigned, and it is interesting to 
remember that had any other than Lord Rosebery been Liberal 
Foreign Minister strange things might have happened to deflect the 
career of the victorof Omdurman. But Lord Rosebery and continuity 
were at the Foreign Office. The Khedive was forced to publish a 
dictated apology and the Sirdar resumed his post at the Khedive’s 
request. The principle of continuity had finally determined the 
future of Egypt. 

Up to this point Lord Salisbury could have done nothing less and 
nothing more. Beyond this point Lord Rosebery went, where Lord 
Salisbury would, perhaps, have declined to follow, and where Lord 
Salisbury’s initiative would certainly not have led. More vitally than 
any one else except Mr. Rhodes, Lord Rosebery believed not only in 
the maintenance but in the expansion of the enormity of Empire. 
He was not subject to depressing and fallacious metaphors about the 
weary Titan and his cracking shoulders. His speech of March, 1893, 
at the Royal Colonial Institute, marked another step in the process 
of public and party education. It struck and captured the national 
imagination more than anything he had yet said :— 

“We are engaged in pegging out claims for the future. . . . We have to look 
forward beyond the chatter of platforms, and the passions of party, to the future 
of the race of which we are at present the trustees, and we should, in my opinion, 
grossly fail in the task that has been laid upon us did we shrink from responsi- 
bilities and decline to take our share in a partition of the world which we have 
not forced on, but which has been forced upon us.” 


Mr. Rhodes had found his complement at Whitehall. It is neces- 
sary to remember that Lord Rosebery became the official sponsor of 
the Cape-Cairo route. Of that great departure, the reconquest of the 
Soudan, the Fashoda crisis and the conscious inauguration of the new 
epoch in foreign policy, were direct results. 

“Tf there is one rule in diplomacy which I regard as sacred, it is 
this, that you should never put your foot further in diplomacy than 
you can keep it down.” In this remark from that comprehensive 
manifesto, the speech at Edinburgh on resigning the Liberal leadership, 
Lord Rosebery showed his characteristic grasp of principles. The 
Anglo-Congolese agreement showed the characteristic uncertainty in 
action. Either Lord Rosebery’s memory of the most sacred maxim of 
diplomacy, or his judgment in applying it, was at fault, when he made, 
without a previous understanding with Germany, the Anglo-Congolese 
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agreement conceding to England the strip of territory between Tan- 
ganyika and Uganda, which would have connected South Africa 
and the Nile; inserted the missing link of the through route from the 
Cape to Cairo; and made Mr. Rhodes’s most extravagant suggestion 
a fact. Lord Rosebery had overstretched his stride, and he had to 
recover his balance with as little grace as usually belongs to this 
manceuvre. The clause conceding the interlacustrine lease became, 
and has remained, a dead letter upon the protest of Germany against 
an agreement, significantly affecting her frontier, in which she had 
been ignored. But here, too, Lord Rosebery’s idea has left an objec- 
tive to his successors. 

So early as 1893, when Lord Rosebery had been scarcely a year 
at the Foreign Office, French designs upon the Upper Nile had been 
forecasted by Captain Lugard with complete precision and sagacity. 
In that year Lord Rosebery warned Belgium against unauthorised 
attempts to penetrate into the Nile basin. King Leopold was seek- 
ing persistently to extend his frontier northward. France was showing 
a vigilant anxiety to restrain his frontier from that extension. It was 
sufficiently clear that the dislike of France to have Belgium between 
her and the White Nile could have only one motive. Lord Rosebery, 
accordingly, adopted the policy of establishing the Congo State upon 
sufferance in the buffer position. It would have been an extremely 
comfortable and effective manceuvre could it have been carried out, 
but it was of a too admirable simplicity to escape the intelligence of 
France. Lord Rosebery, by the Anglo-Congolese agreement of 1894, 
invited Belgium to accept a lease of the Bahr-el-Ghazal as far 
as Fashoda. This would have completely closed the frontier of 
French Congo in the direction of the Nile. It must be admitted 
that France was in a strong position when she protested vigorously 
against the attainment of that result in that fashion. She forbade 
King Leopold to occupy the Bahr-el-Ghazal, and King Leopold sub- 
mitted. He was forced to content himself with the Lado enclave— 
an exiguous remnant, which left the Bahr-el-Ghazal and all its afflu- 
ents open to French adventure. English policy had revealed a serious 
contemplation of the Cape to Cairo route. The attempt to cut it was 
perhaps irresistible and it was not resisted. There is no need to 
recapitulate here the proceedings of M. Liotard and of Captain 
Marchand after the failure of the Anglo-Congolese agreement. Lord 
Rosebery took the grave step. He forbade France to occupy the 
Bahr el Ghazal as peremptorily as France had forbidden Belgium. 
The intimation that any attempt on the part of France to penetrate 
into the basin of the Upper Nile would be regarded as an “ unfriendly 
act,” was the plainest and strongest declaration that had been made by 
a Foreign Secretary for many years, and by a Liberal Minister since 
Palmerston, and was to have, as we have just seen, proportionately 
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momentous consequences. But Continental opinion could not believe 
that the principle of continuity at Whitehall had begun to inaugurate 
anew epoch in British Foreign policy. Lord Rosebery’s warning 
was disregarded, and Captain Marchand was sent to Fashoda. It is 
safe to say that when any future declaration of that gravity is made 
by a Foreign Secretary, Captain Marchand will not go to Fashoda 
first, and no one will need to go to Canossa after. That is the advan- 
tage of continuity, that, when understood, it prevents Marchand 
incidents and makes naval mobilisation unnecessary. 

In the recent crisis, it will be observed, England founded herself 
upon Lord Rosebery’s principles. Lord Salisbury based his summary 
action against France expressly upon the warning of his predecessor. 
Lord Rosebery hastened to point out that in this memorable instance 
of a “strong” foreign policy, the usual course was reversed. The 
Liberals were not reluctant adopters of Unionist views—the Unionists 
were the executors of a Liberal idea. But Lord Rosebery’s speeches 
upon the Fashoda crisis were required to reconcile his party to the great- 
ness of its own merits. Provincial Liberalism, at least—and we must 
remember that it is the great body of Liberalism—could not spontane- 
ously abandon the habit of opposing Lord Salisbury, and of protesting 
upon every colourable occasion against a policy of jingoism. Provincial 
Liberalism finds nothing more difficult than to unlearn the language 
of 1880. But with the obdurate exception of the Manchester Guardian 
and its small but respectable school, Lord Rosebery’s declaration on 
Fashoda rallied the whole mass of Liberalism at once, and silenced 
where it had not, perhaps, been wholly able to persuade. The Liberal 
Party, which as a whole up to seven years ago, if not very much later, 
was inclined to contemplate the abandonment of Uganda, and the 
evacuation of Egypt in the old mood which had made the retrocession 
of the Transvaal, and the withdrawal from the Soudan possible, 
realised its claim to have originated a policy which meant nothing less 
than that, even at the risk of war, England was prepared to enforce 
her claim to the whole Nile from Uganda to the Mediterranean. In 
view of the close connection between this fact and Lord Rosebery’s 
effort in 1894, to open an all-British route from the Cape to Cairo, it 
would be difficult to conceive a bolder model of a strong foreign policy. 

Thus much for the powerful operation, and as it might be 
imagined for the final ascendency, of Lord Rosebery’s ideas. But 
before we take the ascendency of Lord Rosebery’s ideas for granted, 
we are forced to consider Lord Rosebery’s acts, not always in 
correspondence, and sometimes curiously in contrast. It would be 
difficult to overrate the national service of the ideas themselves, but 
the proof that Lord Rosebery is the best executor of his own ideas 
and the best vindicator of his own despatches has yet to be given. 

Lord Rosebery has, indeed, declared, with his usual soundness as to 
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principles, his belief that readiness to go to war is the only strength 
of diplomacy, and in his Edinburgh speech, when resigning the 
Liberal leadership, he stated that he himself had run the risk of war. 
We do not know enough of the Siamese negotiations in 1894 to en- 
able us to estimate the degree of nerve that Lord Rosebery exhibited 
upon that occasion. In the other prominent episodes of Lord Rose- 
bery’s career at the Foreign Office we know that the difference 
between a strong and a weak foreign policy was a difference less 
of acts than ideas and dispatches. Lord Rosebery’s dispatch in 1886 
<lid not secure the reopening of Batoum as a free port. Lord Rose- 
bery’s ideas in 1894 could not secure the consent of Germany to the 
concession of the inter-lacustrine link from Belgium to us, or the con- 
sent of I*rance to the lease of the Bahr-el-Ghazal by us to Belgium. 
But upon neither of these occasions would Lord Rosebery have been 
justified in aggressive measures. On the other hand, he had put his 
foot further forward than he could keep it down, and it cannot be 
pretended that the ineffectuality of the Batoum dispatch and the 
contemptuous defeat of the Anglo-Congolese agreement were in them- 
selves things to increase the reputation of the British Foreign Office. 

The really disquieting weakness is the record of the Liberal Party 
and of Lord Rosebery between his warning to France in 1895 and 
the crisis with France in 1898. ‘The attitude of the Liberal Party 
in the interval was precisely such as to encourage France to commit 
the “unfriendly act” against which they had warned her. Trance 
had forbidden Belgium to occupy the Bahr-el-Ghazal. We had 
forbidden France to occupy it. The only reasonable alternative was 
that we should occupy it ourselves. The indispensable preliminary 
to occupying it ourselves was the overthrow of the Khalifa and the 
reconquest of the Soudan. When the Dongola expedition was 
announced, in March, 1896, it was evident to everyone that the re- 
conquest of the Soudan had begun, and that England was committed 
to the destruction of Mahdism. But it was precisely because the 
advance upon Dongola must involve the reconquest of the whole Nile 
Basin that the official oratory of Liberalism broke out in the most 
formidable consensus of condemnation and abhorrence against Lord 
Salisbury’s Soudanese policy. There was a more real attempt than 
there had been at any time to create a popular agitation against the 
present Government. Mr. John Morley blew the “ first blast of the 
trumpet against the monstrous regiment” of Jingoism. Mr. John 
Morley protested against “an infatuated policy,” a “clumsy blunder,” 
a “hateful crime,” which would “ ruffle the susceptibilities of France.” 
The penetration of Mr. Asquith detected Lord Salisbury’s guilty 
secret. “ You must look upon this adventure as potentially a campaign 
for the reconquest of the Soudan—a tremendous adventure whose 
possibilities of danger are absolutely limitless.” Sir William Har- 
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court denounced it as “a policy of a most perilous character, and 
one which ought to be most strongly condemned, and which I venture 
to say by the Party on this side of the House will be met by the 
most strenuous resistance.” But the characteristic exponent of the 
agitation against the Sirdar’s advance from Wady Halfa was Mr. 
John Morley, and Mr. Morley regarded this new adventure of « 
bastard and unbridled ambition, as a disclosure of a design for the 
permanent occupation of Egypt, and as a perilous challenge to 
France. These ideas were not new. The point was that they were 
old. They were simply the revival of the spirit which had made the 
evacuation of Egypt an appendage to the Newcastle Programme. 

The strange thing is that Lord Rosebery, who had defeated the old 
spirit in 1892, surrendered to the lead of Mr. John Morley and Sir 
William Harcourt in 1896. The statesman responsible for the warning 
to France against “unfriendly acts” in 1895 allowed himself to 
appear within a twelvemonth as the opponent of the British advance 
towards the Upper Nile. On March 26th, 1896, Lord Rosebery had an 
opportunity of speaking at Huddersfield upon the Dongola expedition, 
against which Sir William Harcourt, Mr. John Morley, and Mr. 
Asquith had already declared themselves with a violence that, as 
recollected now, seems equally incomprehensible and ludicrous. Lord 
Rosebery allowed himself to appear to have been brought into line, 
in a passage of extraordinary inconsistency on the part of the author 
of the warning against “ unfriendly acts” in 1895, who was also to be 
the author of the Fashoda speeches in 1898. At the Huddersfield 
meeting Lord Rosebery was facetious upon the Dongola expedition. 
He declared his private belief that it was not going to Khartoum, 
and from this jocose hypothesis he passed with the most solemm 
inconsequence to a warning too gloomy in its grandiosity to be very 
seriously sincere :— 


“ At present we feel we are being fooled . . . to lock your reserves in the sands- 
of the desert where it has already before now engulphed monarchs, armies, and 
empires. Ladies and gentlemen, I declare it solemnly, I would support the 
foreign policy of the Government if I could, but they will not give me the chance.” 


It was a volatile infidelity to a great idea, but to observers of Lord 
Rosebery’s character the strange seriousness of these words resides in 
their strange levity. Lord Rosebery has never been seen to less 
advantage. It was a few months before he took the final step of 
resigning the Liberal leadership. Nothing can be more obvious than 
that Lord Rosebery was not really opposed to the Soudan expedition. 
Nothing is more certain than that he made himself appear to 
be opposed to it. It was an opposition which, if it could have been 
successful, would, by staying the advance of the Sirdar, have pro-. 
moted the mission of Captain Marchand. No doubt the fact that 
Lord Rosebery did not really share the unanimous opinion of his: 
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colleagues upon the Soudan expedition had its effect in emphasising 
his" sense of isolation and in driving him from the Liberal leadership 
two or three months later. That Lord Rosebery allowed himself to 
appear to share those opinions which he did not share, and which 
reduced the warning against the “unfriendly act”’ to a farce, is just 
one of those things which, in spite of the signal power and value of 
Lord Rosebery’s speeches, and in spite of his responsibility for the 
Fashoda crisis, throw us back upon the ominous and unanswerable 
question—Is Lord Rosebery a strong or a weak man ? 

It has often appeared that the powers of thought and action, of in- 
tellect and will, were rarely more imperfectly adjusted in any human 
being than in Lord Rosebery. He may be the hero in politics as in 
recent weeks he has been proclaimed. There is at least as much 
reason to dread that he may be not the hero, but the Hamlet of 
politics, whose powers of analysis and exposition are at once extra- 
ordinary and paralysing. If there were a Public Orator of the 
Empire, Lord Rosebery would be the immediate and the ideal selec- 
tion. Hamlet is the Public Orator to mankind, with his preternatural 
insight and deep utterance. But that does not help him to do his 
business. 

There has been a Government which included Lord Rosebery. 
There has never been a Rosebery Government. He has never had 
his chance, nor has he yet given his full measure. He has had a 
bitter education, and he has the faculty of development. The diffi- 
culties of his position in the last Cabinet were far greater than any 
modern Premier has ever had to encounter. He was not the head of 
his Government. He was the figurehead of their Government. He 
was not a Minister who had established an ascendency in politics 
before rising to the highest office, who had chosen his colleagues and 
given the organic impress to his own Cabinet in its formation. He was 
less a Premier supported by a Cabinet than a Premier in the custody 
of a Cabinet. There was open and arrogant sedition; there was 
desertion, opposition, lack of sympathy, hopeless incompatibility of 
temper. These were circumstances that would have unstrung the 
nerve of Hamlet, but might also have paralysed the vigour of a 
Fortinbras. 

It is certain, on the other hand, that his mind is the most 
influential in politics, and as an educator of parties upon foreign 
policy he seems to have completed his work. He has asserted at 
last a real as distinct from a titular supremacy in the Liberal 
Party. He is the most popular of all statesmen, and is even more 
universally admired among Unionists than among Liberals. At 
the present moment he is probably. the statesman of most widely 
national influence since Palmerston. ‘These facts have amounted to 
revelation even among those representatives of the Liberalism of 
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yesterday who were most reluctant to confess the range and grandeur 
of Lord Rosebery’s idea upon the continuity of foreign policy. The 
imposing demonstration of national solidarity in the Fashoda crisis 
will not be forgotten. It must appear with a sudden clearness to 
Liberalism in the mass that the future is with a strong conception of 
foreign policy and that there is no future for a weak one. Nor 
would it be accurate to represent the actual approximation of view 
as a surrender by the Liberal to the Unionist Party along a whole 
side of public questions. The Unionists, as a matter of fact, have 
abandoned the tradition of friendly relations with Turkey. Lord 
Beaconsfield is dead, as we know. Party differences even upon the 
Eastern Question no longer exist. Lord Salisbury has directed 
language against the Sultan more contemptuous and minatory than 
any that Lord Rosebery would have used. The Cretan settlement 
is the result of Liberal and not of Conservative ideas. 

Upon the other hand, the Liberals have modified their attitude 
towards Russia as completely as the Conservatives have changed 
theirs towards Turkey. It is not to be forgotten that Lord Rose- 
bery’s Batoum dispatch, and the ironical suggestion in the resignation 
speech at Edinburgh, that “it has not always been the fashion of 
Englishmen to approve of Russian methods,’’ were a discreet antici- 
pation of Mr. Chamberlain’s feelings about the devil and long spoons. 
Lord Rosebery’s valedictory oration at Edinburgh extinguished 
beyond hope the Armenian agitation as a serious political movement. 
The decade of Mr. Gladstone’s characteristic influence upon foreign 


policy, from 1875 to 1885, is a period which it would be impossible to 


repeat. It would be impossible for Mr. Gladstone himself to repeat 
it could Mr. Gladstone reappear in all the panoply of his powers and 
with the same motives for action. The result may be summed up in 
the not very seemly language of recent illustration. Lord Beacons- 
field is dead. So, indeed, is Mr. Gladstone. 

The Disraeli of Liberalism is the heir of both. His future is 
commonly said to be in doubt. In the sense of official importance it 
is not in doubt. Lord Rosebery may return to the Foreign Office 
under whichever Party he chooses. Whether he will become the chief 
helmsman as well as the chief spokesman of the Empire remains to 
be seen. But the new epoch in foreign policy is his work, and in 
that decisive idea he has rendered a service to his country with which 
few achievements in office will compare. 
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CHapTterR XX. 


Ir was lucky that Mrs. Norham, when she had said good-bye to Lacy, could 
not hear how she was discussed amongst her new and admiring acquaint- 
ances. They said nothing irreverent as to her moral and intellectual 
qualities. They did worse. They said very little about her at all. 
As for her host and her friends at the Villa Martin she was, when 
Lord Runcorn and Mrs. Mordaunt returned, driven from their memories 
by the news that a variety of callers, from the little watering-place 
below, had arrived full of gossip, and had been entertained by Lady 
Cornelia. All the villas in the cove, large and small, had been taken; 
the hotel with its sixty bedrooms was already half full; there were 
reading-rooms, a band, baccarat, and petits chevaux at the Casino; and the 
whole enterprise, said Lady Cornelia, ‘is being managed for Mr. Samuel 
Davis by a man who used to be dancing about London, and who is, I 
fancy, some relation to the Brancepeths in the East Riding.” 

The conversation then turned to the subject of Lacy, and the curious 
fact of his having kept his presence in their neighbourhood a secret from 
them, till the chance meeting of this afternoon had revealed it. 

“For my part,” said Lord Runcorn, ‘‘I quite understand his feelings, 
A man who, as he has, has made the great refusal, may well feel shy of 
meeting the man to whom he has made it. And yet,” he continued, turning 
to Mrs. Mordaunt, “he is perhaps right. He wishes to be, rather than to 
do ; and could I only be what I have dreamed of being, I would surrender 
all that I have done.” 

As for Lacy, however, this theory of his conduct, though there was some 
degree of truth in it, was by no means a complete explanation. On the 
day which succeeded his nocturnal discovery of the Villa Martin, he had 
sent to inquire if this were really the house taken by his uncle. He 
not only learnt that it was, but he learnt also that Lord Runcorn was not 
expected for a week, or probably more, and had, therefore, till he met him 
in the wood, been unaware that he had actually arrived. But even had the 
case been otherwise, there were reasons, besides the shyness imputed to 
him by Lord Runcorn, which would have indisposed him for calling on 
anybody. The day after his tea-drinking with Mrs. Norham and Mrs, 
Prouse Bousefield, he had made, to some purpose, a call at St. Laurent- 
les-pins. ‘This was on Mrs. St. Germans, her beautiful grand-daughter, and 
Lady Madeleine ; and resulted in a visit, which began a few days later, of 
these three ladies to himself, in his present home. 

This visit had been to him an entirely new experience. For the first. 
time in his life he had looked forward to a pleasure, and had found the 
reality indefinitely superior to his expectations. 
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Mrs. St. Germans was a woman who had seen much of the world. Half 
French and half English, in her youth she had known London, where she 
still had many friends ; and she subsequently had known even better that 
Faubourg of Paris whose name is not wholly unlike her own. For many 
years, also, she had had a home in Florence, where her house, overlooking 
the Cascine Gardens, had been a meeting-place of society—Florentine, 
Russian, and English, She was quietly and equally appreciative of the 
absurd, the good, and the beautiful ; and she looked on life in general with 
the soothing and easy placidity of one for whom its agitations have sub- 
sided, leaving a sediment of content. As for Lady Madeleine and Miss 
St. Germans, Lacy felt that each of them, in herown peculiar way, gave 
a depth and colour to the moment, which increased as the days went on. 
Lady Madeleine struck him asin one way resembling himself. She seemed 
like a woman who, for some reason, had done with life, though her memory 
still was haunted by its hopes and flavours ; and who consequently looked on 
at it from the same position as himself—joined to him by a secret link of 
longing, of experience, and disappointment. Miss St. Germans, on the other 
hand, affected him in a manner exactly opposite. She represented for 
him all those creative powers of hope, which gave to life what it had lost 
for Lady Madeleine and himself; and through her he once more had a 
dazzling, though vicarious vision of it. The Chateau des Fleurs, through 
her appreciation of it, became indeed a castle of romance for him ; and 
all the Juliets of the world, through her presence, looked down on the 
gardens from its balconies. And for Lacy the charm of the situation 
was increased by a fact on which indeed it depended for its continuance— 
the fact that with neither of these women had he fallen the least in 
love. So far as such a feeling on his part for the young girl was con- 
cerned, it was as remote from him as it could have been had he been her 
grandfather. He listened to her with the keenest pleasure, as she confided 
to him her tastes and her enthusiasms. Her young delight in nature 
passed into him as he watched her drawing. As she repeated some verse. 
of poetry, his nerves thrilled to the sound of it, as they had done when his 
age was hers; but the thought of her never haunted him in his solitary. 
hours. He never strained his ears to hear her footsteps upon the stairs. 

His judgment was thus undisturbed by passion; yet it was at the same 
time being constantly brought into play by his intercourse with his 
present companions; and day by day as his opinions were directly 
asked by them, or elicited by chance discussion, he became more and 
more conscious that it was his best nature which responded to them. He 
heard himself condemning what he had long been accustomed to con- 
done; he heard himself treating with respect scruples which he had long 
ignored. His whole moral attitude underwent a spontaneous change. His 
mind became like a church which echoed only to novle music; and at times 
he could hardly believe, being thus unexpectedly at peace with himself, 
that he was really the same man who so short a while ago could hardly 
think a thought by which he was not himself wounded, or which was not 
warped in deference to some bitter or unclean spirit. 

Such being his condition, he had felt no temptation to seek for any 
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society outside his own doors; and though he had begged his guests to 
stay in order to meet Lord Runcorn, he had not gone out of his way to 
discover when Lord Runcorn would arrive. In spite, however, of his not 
having sought society, society, in the person of a caller, discovered his 
retreat, and invaded it, a few days after his guests’ arrival. He was sitting 
alone in the library, when the door was abruptly opened, and a servant 
ushered in the Poodle. 

Lacy looked up with a face which was grave rather than cordial. Nor, 
indeed, was this to be wondered at. The Poodle, though he could find 
money for the satisfaction of yellow-haired ladies, had made no attempt to 
repay the money he had borrowed in London ; nor even the second sum 
which he had, with solemn protestations, declared he would pay back again 
in a week’s time at farthest. He perceived, at a glance, the expression 
of his friend’s face. At such observations no one could be quicker than 
he; and his own expression and demeanour were likewise different from 
their wont. There was no eager laughter. There was no flourishing of 
his stick. He was a little flushed; there was a slight frown on his fore- 
head ; and he stood there like injured innocence, expecting to be injured 
further, and yet magnanimously restraining the reproaches it was his right 
to utter. 

Matters stood like this for a few seconds only. Lacy then forced a smile, 
and with as little coldness as might be, welcomed his visitor, pushed a 
chair towards him, and began, as he did so, an attempt at making conver- 
sation by saying, “ Since I saw you last, your operations have been indeed 
successful. I suppose you are at St. Charles, busy with your new watering- 
place, which seems, like Heaven and Earth, to have been created in six days.” 

To this, however, the Poodle made no reply. He remained standing, 
and his eyes, as he now fixed them on Lacy, seemed slowly to be protruded 
farther and farther out of his eyelids, as if pushed forward by the weight of 
repressed feelings behind them. At last, thrusting his hand into an inner 
pocket of his coat, he pulled out a leather case, and took from it, with 
trembling fingers, a number of bank-notes, which he laid down emphatically 
on a table. , 

‘There, old boy,” he said at last, his voice halting with emotion, “ now 
I can look you in the face again! If it had not been that I'd tried your 
patience too long already, ’'d have asked you to have helped me for just a 
few weeks longer. But the moment I got that letter of yours—well, I 
could understand your feelings. You didn’t trust me—that was the long 
and short of it; and I said to myself, ‘ Before another fortnight’s out he 
shall have his own again, if I have to sell the coat off my back for it.’ 
However, old boy, I’ve done better even than I expected ; and here’s what 
you lent me a fortnight ago at St. Laurent, and the other sum you lent me 
in London, too. It’s two-eighty-seven in all. I suppose you will take 
French money ?” 

“Certainly,” said Lacy, kindly, though not effusively ; ‘and I must 
thank you for taking the trouble to bring it up here yourself.” 

“T was determined,” said the Poodle, who looked a little disappointed at 
not having roused his friend to a greater warmth of manner, ‘ that you 
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shouldn’t go on thinking as you did of me for one moment longer than I 
could help. So I just put by every five-frane piece I could spare, and have 
managed to do it a month sooner than I expected. Just count the money, 
will you, that you may see I have not cheated you. There should be eight 
notes there for a thousand francs, and a hundred and seventy-five francs 
in gold and silver.”’ 

Lacy took up the notes, and shook out the coins on to the table, counted 
the notes themselves, said carelessly, ‘It is all right,’’ and showed an 
inclination to turn to some other subject. But at this the Poodle looked 
oddly worried and disappointed. It was apparently his desire to be treated 
like a suspected person, and not accepted as honest till his honesty had 
been elaborately proved. ‘‘You’d better,” he said, ‘‘ see also that I’ve 
done the sum rightly, and given you back for your sovereigns the proper 
amount of franes.” 

“There can’t,” said Lacy, “be much doubt about that. Still, if you 
wish it, I'll do the sum myself.” He took a pencil and began to put down 
the figures. ‘‘ The sum in pounds,” he said, “‘ is two hundred and eighty- 
seven. Two, eight, seven, multiplied by twenty-five—why, hang it, my 
dear fellow, you’ve given me a thousand francs too much! ” 

Lacy was not at that moment watching the Poodle’s face. Had he been 
doing so he would have seen an irrepressible expression of satisfaction in 
it, as if something which had nearly failed had succeeded admirably at last. 
It was an expression, however, which lasted for a moment only; and what 
Lacy saw when he did look up from his paper, was a Poodle, not trium- 
phant, but agitated by incredulous surprise. 

“ Dear old boy,” he exclaimed, sinking familiarly into a chair, ‘it can’t 
be so. Let me have hold of the pencil. Just look here now !—well! 
—if this doesn’t beat cock-fighting! You're right. It’s seven thousand. So 
much the better for me. I know what happened. I got into the habit 
of putting these thousand frane notes by for you; and from always being 
haunted by the thought that there were still too few of them, I ended—it’s 
a funny thing—by slipping in one too many.” 

Lacy, though distrustful of human nature in general, was easily inspired 
with a belief in particular specimens of it; and this new revelation of the 
Poodle as a person of such impulsive honesty that, in his eagerness to pay 
his creditors, he would recklessly defraud himself, made him feel for the 
moment that he had judged his friend hardly, and entirely put out of his 
mind certain facts in his friend’s history. 

“ Well,” he said, his manner recovering its accustomed cordiality, ‘* here 
are your thousand franes back again. As for the rest, T must once more 
thank you for it.” 

“ Dear old boy,” exclaimed the Poodle, now recovering his effusiveness, ‘‘ I 
was awfully ashamed to ask you for it, but I never can tell you what it did 
for me. If it hadn’t been for you I should be ina debtor's prison. Your 
poor friend would, at this moment, be in brown hollands. As it is, this 
business will end in being a famous thing for me, though, of course, in my 
present position I can’t do so well as I might do, and I don’t touch much 
of the solid profits till settling day.”’ 
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An inward voice, articulate as the Demon of Socrates, warned Lacy to 
take no notice of this remark ; but the Poodle’s pathos had touched him, 
and the warning was disregarded. 

‘IT had hoped,” he said, ‘‘ from what you told me that you were doing 
even better than you expected.” He might well have been in doubt 
as to the Poodle’s precise position; for the Poodle all through his life had 
kept at his disposal two alternative views of his cizcumstances—at one 
moment insisting on his poverty, when he was hoping for a loan from the 
benevolent ; at another, insisting on his solvency, when he was hoping for 
a loan from the prudent. ‘The Poodle looked sadly away, and judiciously 
said nothing. Having committed one imprudence, Lacy now committed 
another. ‘I’m sure if I—if anything I could do———” He checked himself, 
but it was too late. 

‘Old boy,” said the Poodle, with a sudden spasm of frankness, “ it isn’t 
a thing about which I could ask a man to help me twice; but I'll tell you 
precisely the position in which I am. I get at present, for doing Sam’s 
dirty work, just enough to keep me from day to day ; but if only I could 
raise about fifteen thousand francs, there’s a wonderful opening here. 
I could buy the business of an house-agent, and work it with a friend of 
mine—an awfully good chap. He's been out in America, and had made a 
neat little fortune, out of which he was cheated, in some transaction about 
a silver mine, and now he has to begin the whole long struggle again. I’ve 
been doing a little for him, and I’ve got him a billet under Sam. His share 
alone, at the end of the season, will be something like a thousand pounds, 
and mine will be three times that—three times at least; and if only 
meanwhile we could clap hands on six hundred, which we could plank 
down this week—well, that’s where it is. There’s this business waiting 
for us.” 

‘Listen to me,” said Lacy. ‘‘ As you may know, I should be glad to 
help you; but let me first be quite sure about your meaning.” The 
Poodle’s face became suddenly aflame with gratitude. ‘I don’t think,” 
Lacy continued, “that it should be hard for you to raise this money. 
I should suggest that you get Mr..Davis himself to advance it to you; or, at 
all events, your claims on him for the work you have already done for him 
must constitute a security on which you would be able to borrow it.” 

The Poodle’s face fell. ‘It is doubtless unfortunate,” he replied, ‘ but 
money-lenders are not found growing in the forests between here and 
Cannes. I say, old boy, I’m sorry I mentioned the matter to you. Of 
course, if you'd happened to have enough trust in me to take my word in 
the matter, and have lent me the money for a month or so—and I think you 
might, for I've shown myself not untrustworthy But never mind, I'll 
telegraph to Sam, as you suggest. He’ll probably break with me ; but after 
all, what matter ? ” 

‘You go too fast,” said Lacy. ‘‘ If you will only hear me out, you will 
see that I am anxious to save you this trouble myself; but as you want 
this money for a certain specified purpose, and propose to repay it wken you 
receive certain payments yourself, you cught to give me full particulars of 
your project—the nature of the business in question, its present condition, 
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{he name of the firm, and so on. If you'll make me out a memorandum of 
this, I'll see if I can help you” 

The Poodle’s face, as he listened, became extremely red. ‘‘ Well, old 
boy,” he said, ‘I'll tell you what it is. If you can’t trust my word, you'd 
better not trust me atall; and as for my word, I think my acts speak for 
it. I've put my pennies together; and the moment I had enough of them, 
Tve rushed off to pay you; and I should have come seven days sooner, if 
it hadn’t been that I fancied I owed you more than I did.” 

‘‘My dear Poodle,” said Lacy, ‘‘ your indignation is a little unreason- 
able. I am willing to lend you money which you tell me is for a certain 
purpose, and for which I gather you can give no other security but your 
word. I will accept that security, if you will only make your word an 
explicit word, and write it down, so that you and I may remember it. But 
Jam not going to throw six hundred pounds away in the dark, for a purpose 
which might possibly profit you as little as it did me; and there is some- 
thing else, which I must mention, for you really foree me to do so. You 
have certainly paid me back the two sums you borrowed of me, but you paid 
neither within the time that you yourself specified. The cheque you gave 
me in London was sent back dishonoured ; and the five thousand frances, 
which you borrowed for three days has only been repaid at the end of as 
many weeks. Had these delays been caused by circumstances which you 
could not have foreseen, I should not have mentioned—I should not have 
even thought of them; but it is idle to tell me that you have repaid me at 
the earliest moment possible, when for the last fortnight money, which you 
admit was mine, you have squandered in keeping a woman, and in giving 
dinners to her friends.” 

As Lacy spoke these words the Poodle rose from his seat. He rose with 
preternatural dignity, and his face turned from red to white. 

‘* Well, old boy,”’ he said, with ironical calm, ‘if you are going to talk to 
me about a thing like that—if you think it’s gentlemanly to do so—J must 
go. I can't stop here any longer to be insulted. I'll say good-bye to you,” 
he continued, as he bit his lip and took his hat from the table; but at this 
juncture his movements were sharply arrested. His eye fell on a photo- 
graph which, in taking his hat, he had knocked over. It was a photograph 
of a young man, and the Poodle’s eyes fastened on it. ‘‘ Who’s that?’ he 
asked, in a grudging and constrained voice, as though fearful of bringing his 
indignation to an anti-climax. 

“Tt is my cousin,” said Lacy, ‘‘ Mr. Octavius Brandon’s son, who died of 
a fever last year at Chicago.”’ 

“Oh,” said the Poodle, looking again at the photograph, and then push- 
ing it away from him with a somewhat ungracious carelessness. ‘ Well, 
old boy, good-bye, and I hope you will trust my word in this matter, at all 
events. You shall never have to reproach me with owing you a penny 
again,” 

By the time he had finished speaking, he had managed to reach the door. 
Before Lacy could follow him, or ring for a servant, he was gone; and the 
front door a moment later was heard banging behind him. 


The face of the Poodle, as he thus beat retreat, was a study. The anger 
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which, in Lacy’s presence, he had at once caricatured and controlled, now 
showed itself in the form of a deep but worried resentment, which hardly 
as yet knew its own full bitterness; and together with this expression there 
were two others—one of simple disappointment, the other of subtle calcula- 
tions. As he went down the approach, making vindictive flourishes with 
his stick, his voice, no less than his face, gave hints as to his state of 
mind. ‘I like that,” he muttered. ‘‘ That’s the way to treat one, when one 
brings him back not his own dirty money only, but two thousand francs 
besides!’ The Poodle could not be accurate even when he was haranguing 
himself. ‘ Why, hang it, with his memoranda, he’s a greater Shylock than 
Sam!” Presently he added, in a quieter and more reflective voice, ‘‘ I was 
a fool to flare up at him. I didnot play my cards well. That extra bank- 
note—it ought to have been an ace of trumps. And now——” He stopped 
skort, and gnawed his lips with vexation—‘“ all my winnings,’ he moaned, 
“are gone in paying a man who ought to be only too thankful if he got his 
money back ina year, A year!—in two years, three years, five years. 
What is money to him! Why, if that poor cousin of his hadn’t died in 
Chicago, he’d have been borrowing of me, not I of him.” As he said those 
words the Poodle became quite still. Then he suddenly stuck his stick in 
the ground, gave a little skip in the air, and exclaimed aloud, “I have it! 
That will make my friend sit up! By George,” he added with a laugh, “ I'd 
give twice the money he’s refused me for the fun of a lark like this.” 

He quickened his pace to something very like a run ; and he soon had neared 
the lodge, and passed into the public road. Here he began to look about 
him; and he had not proceeded far before he was joined by a man, young 
and elaborately dressed, who lightly leaped into the roadway from one of 
the wooded banks. 

** Well,” he said with a drawl and a slightly nasal accent, ‘‘ and what 
luck ? Is the millionaire mad to be stumping up ? He won't be a million- 
aire very long if he is.” 

“ My dear George B.,” said the Poodle, in a voice almost lachrymose 
with condolence, ‘‘ I’ve done all I could for you; butit’s no go. In fact, 
I've got kicked out of the house myself, neck and crop, for my pains. When 
I began to talk about you, old chap, I couldn’t even get him to listen to 
me; and then whenI spoke for both of us, and said we wished to buy a 
business—for, after all, to find capital for a system is to buy a business in a 
sense—he wished me to make a memorandum of what the business was, 
so that he might himself judge if the money would be safely invested ; and 
then he was going to ask for securities, and I hardly know what rate of 
interest. I saw at least twenty per cent. in his eye. I felt so ashamed for 
his sake, I could hardly look at him when he was speaking. But I say— 
I hope there’s nobody listening—I see a way by which we may get even 
with him yet, and give him a fright which he won’t forget in a hurry.” 

“‘T didn’t think much,” said the other, “of this grand scheme of yours 
from the first. I respect a man who's not too free with his dollars, even 
though I may think that some of them might just as well be my own. 
Well—and this other dodge—this card up your sleeve—what is it?” 
‘*Look here,” said the Poodle, ‘‘ you mustn't think there’s anything 
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wrong in it. It’s only a trick, to pay him out for his meanness. Your 
brother—your half-brother —and you were great pals in America ; and pretty 
near the same age.” 

“There was,’ replied George B., drily, ‘‘a remarkable similarity in 
our age.” 

“And I think,” said the Poodle, “there was a similarity even more 
remarkable in your faces. To tell you the truth, when I was in there with 
our friend, my eye fell on a photograph which I could have sworn was 
intended to be yourself. I was so startled that I asked who it was; and I] 
found it was your poor brother—your brother who ought to be standing in 
the shoes of Mr. Tristram Lacy. Now the thing that has suddenly come 
into my mind is this. You've told me before now something about your 
brother's death. Before his last illness—I hope I'm not hurting your feelings 
by talking of what must, old chap, have been so fearfully sad for you— 
your brother had had a /eetle trouble with some brute of a pig-slaughtering 
husband, over a dear, fluffy little woman, who unluckily was the brute’s wife. 
Why is it, George B., that husbands are always brutes ? And why are the 
wives, who think so, always so much too good for them? Anyhow, your 
poor brother found there was the very devil to pay.” 

‘He did,” said George B., in now very broken-hearted tones ; ‘‘ I may 
admit, since you suggest it, that he went direct to his creditor.” 

“‘ Well,” resumed the Poodle, ‘‘ why shouldn’t we pretend this—that it 
was you who died in Chicago, not your brother at all? Your brother 
pretended to die, in order to get out of his mess ; and now that his father is 
dead he is naturally coming to life again. It's only a hoax, of course ; but 
if your half-brother was as like you as I take it he was, it would be as 
good a hoax as you’d find in a month of Sundays.”’ 

The Poodle’s friend gave a short, half-reckless laugh, as though the idea 
suggested to him was not in itself distasteful, but was not nevertheless 
worth considering practically. ‘It might be fun for you,”’ he said, ‘ to be 
even with our friend Lacy; but to play your trick would cost us money of 
our own, and it anyways wouldn’t help us to see the colour of his. If we 
tried to make it more than a trick, it might land us both in quod.”’ 

The Poodle, who for the last few minutes had taken his friend’s arm, here 
suddenly withdrew it, and exclaimed in a reproachful tone: ‘‘My dear 
George B., I hope you know me too well to think that I would propose 
anything wrong or dishonourable. The thing would be a hoax and nothing 
more than a hoax; but all the same, I think if it were properly done our 
friend might be willing to stump up something handsome, merely to keep 
the fact dark that his cousin had made a fool of him. And, after all, his 
money by rights is far more yours than his. I’ve got in my bag at Monte 
Carlo a copy of old Brandon’s will—I cut it out of Zhe Illustrated London 
News ; and when we go back, for another turn at the system, I'll see more 
carefully what the provisions are.” 

“ Well,” replied his friend laughing, ‘‘there can be no great harm in 
that.”’ 
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Cuarrer XXI. 


Lorp Rvuncory, naturally, had not left the Chateau without extracting a 
variety of general promises that its inmates, as soon as possible, would 
come over to the Villa Martin; but Lacy contrived that neither he nor his 
guests should commit themselves to any engagements, at all eveuts for the 
following day. ‘I had no notion,” he said at dinner, ‘‘ that our seclusion 
would be broken in upon so soon. I am devoted to my uncle ; indeed I came 
here on purpose to be near him ; but when once we have gone to him, and 
met all his smart neighbours, our tranquil time will be over. ‘The common- 
place world will be with us again.” 

Mrs. St. Germans declared that she entireiy agreed with her host; 
and her grand-daughter let her eyes dwell on him with a rersistency of 
which she was herself unconscious. After dinner he found the girl sitting 
in a corner of the drawing-room, engrossed in some alterations she was 
making in a pencil sketch. Mrs. St. Germans was absorbed in The Rerue 
dew deux Mondes. Lady Madeleine, the night being hot, was standing by 
an open window. Lacy went up to her, and the two together stepped out 
on to the balcony. 

“During these days,” he said to her, “ which we have all of us spent 
together here, the hours from morning to night have seemed like lakes of 
water, shut out from the sea by a reef of enchanted coral.” 

‘‘These days,” said Lady Madeleine, ‘‘ have been delightful to me also ; 
but I cannot imagine that you can have found them very exciting.” 

“‘ Not exciting,” said Lacy, “no. I have done with excitement. But 
I see here, in this Chateau, as you and I live together, visions of ail 
I have lost, and shall never find again—of the passionate belicf in life 
which once made every moment vibrate—which gave to a whole summer 
night the quality of a kiss ora prayer. I don't know which means less 
to me now—prayers or kisses ; and yet our life here brings back the days 
when both meant much to me, like the smell of incense, which prompts us 
to worship a deity whom we can find nowhere. In all these ways you and 
I feel alike.”’ 

‘* My dear Mr. Lacy,” said Lady Madeleine, laughing, ‘‘ you forget that 
though I may be a disillusioned woman, I am, at all events, an exceilent 
Catholic. You really must not be saying these terrible things to we. 
However, if you can speak frankly to me, so can I to you; and to tell you 
the truth, I doubt if you're quite so lost to certain emotions as you think 
you are.” 

‘*T wish,” he answered, “that your doubts were justified. You would 
cease to entertain them, perhaps, if you knew my past. But a woman 
can never know what some men have to suffer on account of the relation 
in which they stand to women.” 

‘**Do you think,” she retorted, “that any position can be worse than 
that in which many girls stand as regards men? Do men in our class 
ever suffer as the almost portionless girls do, to whom marriage for money 
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offers the sole means of subsistence, and who, in nine cases out of ten 
must, if they are true to their husbands, sacrifice all the poetry of life, 
or, if they are not true to them, all its peace ?”’ 

‘‘Some men,” said Lacy, ‘suffer more. I myself am one of them. 
Anyone who looked at my career from the outside would think, perhaps, 
that from my youth onwards I had been undeservedly prosperous. In 
some ways, so I have been. But in respect of one relation of life—and that 
the most important—a man, situated as I was, however much he be courted, 
is, in reality, and feels himself to be, a pariah. That relation is marriage, 
Every form of intimacy is open to him except that. In my early youth 
I felt—and others have felt like me—that the fact of not being marriageable 
had more advantages than drawbacks. It enabled me to make love with 
the most disinterested recklessness, unhampered by any fear of being asked 
my intentions. Those were happy days, till they bore their crop of sorrows 
—till then. But I would as soon now make love to a young girl whom I 
could not marry, as I would set myself deliberately to seduce her. I 
couldn’t marry once because I had no money; I can’t marry now because 
I have no love.” 

‘I think,” said Lady Madeleine, “‘there’s a young lady not far off who 
might very easily discover a soft place in your heart.” 

“Do you mean that child ?”’ said Lacy. 

‘Hush,’ murmured Lady Madeleine, “she is close by at the piano. 
Estella,” she said, * what is it? Have you lost a piece of your music ? 
Come out here and have a look at the moon.” 

With a pretty laugh the girl put down some music-books, and joined the 
two others as they stood outside in the clear darkness. The three ex- 
changed some of those flat and fragmentary observations which the beauty 
of the scene would have elicited from ninety-nine people out of a hundred. 
Then, for the sake of a change, they began to pace the baleony As they 
passed one of the drawing-room windows, Lady Madeleine disappeared, 
and Lacy and the young girl were left alone with the moonlight. They 
were for a moment or two not aware of this. Then the girl perceived it. 

‘* Madeleine has gone in,” she said, and made a slight movement as 
though she would follow her example. 

** Don’t go away,”’ said Lacy, hardly conscious of the words he uttered, 
but seeming to himself to be following the dictates of mere politeness. ‘The 
effect of his words, however, slight as it was, and unnoticed as it would 
have been by any ordinary observer, startled him and roused him with 
something like a thrill of pain. When he said to her, “ Don’t go away,” 
she turned again towards him with the willing obedience of a_petul 
responding to some slightest breath of wind. There was a slow dignity 
in her movement; but, delicately disguised though it was, he saw, or 
thought he saw, in it an unconscious self-surrender. He had been will- 
ing enough that this giri should influence and freshen his life. He had 
never coveted the responsibility of exercising any influence over hers. 
Up to the present moment he had been delightfully at ease in her 
company. He was now surprised by a sudden consciousness of embarrass- 
nent. . The consequence was that, after one or two repetitions of the 
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platitudes they had already uttered in conventional honour of the moon- 
light, they stood together leaning on the stone balustrade in silence. A 
rapid glance at her showed him that her head was averted; and this 
being the case, he allowed his eyes to rest on her. It became necessary to 
speak at last. ‘Can you hear it,” he said, in a voice which he hardly 
recognised as his own, ‘‘ the sea breaking on the beach ?’’ For a moment 
she answered nothing ; and then, without looking at him, said softly, ‘I 
was listening to it. I was wondering what it said. Do you understand 
what it says ?” 

He, too, in his turn for a moment was quite quiet. Then calling her by 
a name by which he had never called her before, he said, ‘‘ Yes, dear, I 
understand quite well. But it is saying something to me which I never can 
say to you.” Then he added abruptly, almost rudely, “ It is getting chilly, 
you had better go indoors.”” She was not so docile to his orders now, as 
she had been a few minutes ago. Instead of doing as he suggested, she at 
last turned her face towards him. Then something happened which, to him 
at all events, was a surprise. She put his hand in hers, clung to it fora 
few moments, and silently disengaging herself, slipped back like a shadow 
into the lamplight. 

Lacy, for some years, had been a singularly sound sleeper; but that 
night he passed the hours, which were usually those of rest, in a feverish 
succession of dreams, which were merely sleep’s step-children. Through 
these dreams one young and captivating image kept perpetually approaching 
and eluding in some baffling atmosphere ; and at last, towards the morning, a 
few words came back to him, which Miss St. Germans had spoken to him, 
as he sat with her in her own studio. ‘I could pour out my whole life in 
painting—in painting one bough of an almond-tree with its pink blossoms 
against the sky—five or six pink blossoms, as if they and the sky were 
everything.’’ This image tantalized him—this boundless hermitage for the 
fancy made up of eternity and the pink of these scented petals. Was there 
no such hermitage which his being might share with hers ? 

When reality, in the person of his servant, at last entered his room, 
he rose determined that his dreaming should go no farther, and longing to 
avoid, so far as he politely could, the company of his young guest, which had 
been till now such a pleasure to him. That he could possibly marry her 
was an idea which he entertained only to push it away from him, with 
contemptuous wonder at its having occurred to him. He could no more 
marry her, he felt, than he could go back to the school-room, though he 
envied her the sight of those prospects which are visible from school-room 
windows only. He felt accordingly, when he came downstairs next morn- 
ing, that the advent of Lord Runcorn, and of all the good company in his 
neighbourhood, was an event on which he might congratulate himself, rather 
than regret it; as it would help him during the remainder of Miss St. 
Germans’ visit, to avoid those téte-d-tétes which had suddenly become so 
embarrassing. He had hoped, indeed, that Lord Runcorn might have asked 
them all to dinner that evening; and a letter from the Villa Martin did 
actually arrive at breakfast-time. It was an invitation, however, not for 
that day, but for the day following; and that day he feared, as he con- 
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fronted his three guests, would be fraught for him with difficulty, and very 
possibly with annoyance. His prevision was justified by events. During 
the morning, indeed, things went easily enough. After breakfast, as he had 
frequently done hitherto, he retired to the library to get through various 
business. But when the hour of luncheon approached, and he came 
into the drawing-room, then troubles began — those little microscopic 
troubles which are perceptible to none except the sufferers, but which 
yet, like some subtle irritant, poison and inflame the hours. Miss St. 
(iermans was bending over a table covered with illustrated papers. Coming 
upon her thus he could not avoid speaking to her, and he tried to do so in 
his customary tone of friendliness. ‘* What,” he said, “are these wonder- 
ful pictures you are looking at?” His own voice and manner strack 
him as gauche and awkward; and as for her she answered without looking 
at him: “They are merely the London papers; there’s nothing in them 
very interesting,” and holding her head closer to them, she seemed more 
absorbed in them than ever. She affected indeed to be totally unconscious 
of his presence, till Lady Madeleine entered the drawing-room, and they all 
went in to luncheon. He proposed that in the afternoon he should take 
his guests for a drive to the ruins of an Abbey in a forest some twelve 
miles off. For a moment Miss St. Germans looked up at him with 
her old expression. But afterwards, when they were waiting in the hall 
for the carriage which had not yet come, and seeing her looking at 
the cage full of clock-work birds, he came quietly up to her and asked 
her if he should set them singing, she answered him more brusquely 
than ever, saying, “Oh no, please don’t trouble;” and she slipped 
away into the drawing-room, to look, she said, for something in the 
papers. To spend the afternoon with -her, if she persisted in this 
mood, would, he felt, be worse than painful for both of them; he 
accordingly ordered a horse for himself from the stables, and dis- 
patching his guests in the carriage, said he would ride after them. He 
was as good as his word. He ultimately caught them up, though he post- 
poned the evil moment as long as he well could; and he had rarely felt 
more relieved than he did when the carriage, as he came up to it, was 
stopped by Lady Madeleine, who told him that Mrs. St. Germans had a 
bad headache, and suggested that they should postpone their visit to the 
Abbey and go home. He consented to this proposal with eager- 
ness. It relieved him from all chance of a téte-d-téte amongst the 
ruins with the girl whose beautiful personality had become so ridiculously 
embarrassing to him, ‘lhe carriage turned round. He followed it ata 
considerable distance ; and on the first opportunity he diverged from the 
main road, and went back slowly by a more circuitous route. But the 
question still remained of how he should get rid of the evening. Fora 
second time, however, Fate had a kindness in store for him, which un- 
expectedly extricated him from his difficulties. As he was putting down 
his hat in the hall a servant presented a note to him, which had just 
come by hand, the bearer being still on the premises. Lacy looked at the 
writing. It was altogether unknown to him. He extracted the missive 
from its envelope, and was puzzled still farther when he saw that, though 
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it bore a date, it was headed by no address, nor was it prefaced by any 
personal formula. It ran thus :— 


‘* A few more of our fellow-workers happen to have arrived in the neigh- 
bourhood on their way back to London. If you, and any friends of 
yours, who take a serious—even if only a critical interest—in our cause, 
would care to be present at one of those meetings about which I spoke to 
you, we should be very glad to receive you here this evening. Our 
service—if I may use the word—begins at eight o'clock. I explained to 
you that I have consented, for the benefit of certain weaker brethren, to 
sanction and be present at the recitation of some Theistic — indeed 
Christian — prayers, thus bowing myself in the House of Rimmon. 
The old words, however, may be accepted as symbols of a newer 
and larger meaning; and you will not think the worse of those who 
know no religion other than self-devotion to the great Social Whole, if 
they kneel when these prayers are being repeated, and seem to listen 
to them without sneering. If you can, will you arrive five minutes 
before the time; and ask for me; I will arrange suitable seats for you. 
The bearer, should this find you at home, will wait to bring back an answer. 

“Tam truly yours, 
“ Setina Norgam.” 


Lacy sought out his guests, and described the nature of the entertainment 
to which they had all been bidden. He was conscious again that the eyes 
of the young girl looked at him for a moment with their old confiding eager- 
ness. But without hesitation she echoed the decision of her grandmother, 
who refused the invitation as though it could hardly have been meant 
seriously. Lady Madeleine, however, declared that nothing would please 


her more than to be initiated in the mysteries of Mrs. Norham’s religion; 


and it was settled accordingly that she and her host should go. 





Cuapter XXII. 


Mrs. Noruam meanwhile was having a busy time. This was always the 
case with her on the days which wound up with the Vespers of Humanity, 
as she felt that these functions were sacred and salutary in proportion as 
they revealed to those who were present ut them the fulness of her own nature. 
She was composing the extempore discourse, or, as she sometimes called it, 
the meditation, which she was to deliver that evening. On the present 
occasion she felt that it required particular care. A little knot of her partners 
in the business of revolutionising society, who were returning from a tour 
in Italy, had halted at St. Estephe for a night or two, with a special and 
pious view to paying their respects to their prophetess: and so stimulated 
did she feel by this prospect of an increased audience, in so large a measure 
did the spirit of social enthusiasm vouchsafe to raise her to heights un- 
attainable by her beloved equals, that she felt it would be a waste 
of her powers to confine their manifestations to those who were already 
more or less familiar with them. There was one stranger, at all events— 

stranger with a half-faith in her—whose intellectual conquest she was 
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very desirous to complete ; and now, she told herself, now would be the 
time for doing so. But Mrs. Norham’s reflections did not end here. 
If she could secure Mr. Tristram Lacy as a victim of her forthcom- 
ing ministrations, she might secure, at the same time others, beside himself. 
He might perhaps bring Lord Runcorn, majestic with political power, 
a worldly star on his breast, and the laurels of the Muses on his brow. With 
what unction she would love the poor degraded masses for his benefit! With 
what delicate phrasing she would conquer the fastidious Lady Cornelia, 
thus cementing a friendship already so auspiciously begun! At all events, 
if neither the Prime Minister nor his sister should come in Mr. Lacy’s train, he 
would be certain to bring somebody—one or more of those dainty useless 
women who had taken the other day such very inadequate notice of her, 
an whom, for the sake of sacred social progress, she longed to reduce to a 
sense of their own supreme insignificance. These reflections resulted im 
her letter to Lacy; and on receiving his answer that he and one of his 
guests would be delighted to accept Mrs. Norham’s kind invitation, she put 
the finishing touches to the discourse which she committed to memory ; 
and then sought out Mrs. Bousefield, who was knitting by herself in the 
dining-room, with a view to persuading her into providing for Mr. Lacy 
and his companion some slight refreshment after the evening’s service was 
over, rather more recherché in character than was provided usually for 
the elect. 

The dinner that evening partaken of by Mrs. Norham’s flock was some- 
what of the nature of a passover. It was eaten in haste ; for the party of 
Progressives from St. Estéphe could not arrive till seven; and it was 
necessary that the meal should be finished in half-an-hour, in order that 
the dining-room might be re-arranged for the purpose of social worship. 
Some of the guests, indeed, considered themselves still hungry, when 
Mrs. Norham, looking at her watch, rose and, naming the hour, hustled them 
into the garden, where they solaced themselves by sucking oranges. The 
table was cleared, folded, and pushed aside ; an American organ was dragged 
forward out of its modest seclusion in a corner. Chairs were arranged in 
rows ; and at the end of the room, where a low side-board with some syphons 
on it bore a certain resemblance to an altar, a space was left with a sofa on one 
hand, the American organ on the other, and two chairs, facing the audience, 
inthe middle. The room was lighted solely by two candles on the American 
organ, and a paraffin lamp with a paper shade on the side-board, by which 
the resemblance of the latter to an altar was very felicitously accentuated . 
These arrangements were Lardly completed when the front-door bell rattled. 

“Look here,’ said Mrs. Norham, in hurried accents to Mr. Bousefield— 
the two having been jointly occupied in this business of preparation, ‘“ ring 
the dinner-be!] in the garden, and get them to come in. Then, when they're 
all settled, come round and join me in the drawing-room.’ Mr. Bousefield 
nodded, and Mrs. Norham disappeared through a door near the side-board. 

Ten minutes later the place of worship was full, except the space at the 
end of it—a space brightly lighted, all the rest of the room being left in 
comparative darkness. And now at last the door next the side-board opened 
again, and Mrs. Norham re-entered, with a beautiful lady following her, tall, 
dark-eyed, graceful, and exhaling from every detail of her toilette the 
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precise charm which the reformers were lovingly associated to destroy. The 
eyes of all the earnest females fixed themselves on this apparition with the 
eager and observant animosity which is half-sister to admiration ; whilst be- 
hind Lady Madeleine some of the luminaries of Startfield Hall recognised the 
insolent stranger who had proposed to pervert the Institution from a school 
of noble discontent into a school of domestic economy. Mrs. Norham, as 
she motioned her guests to take their seats on the sofa, endeavoured to hide, 
under a lofty sacerdotal calm, her consciousness that they had produced a 
profound sensation amongst her flock ; and turning to Mr. Bc ‘afield, who 
had followed on the heels of Lacy, and had now deposited hi. If on one 
of the central chairs, breathed a word or two in his ear, she herself still 
standing. Then facing her congregation, with her hands folded together 
so that her two first fingers met, like the sides of an isosceles triangle, she 
said in a level voice almost as if she were intoning,— 

‘*‘It has been our custom hitherto to confine these meetings to those who 
are completely acquainted, and in active sympathy with, our principles. 
Complete acquaintance and sympathy, however, must be preceded by inte- 
rest ; and I am sure we shall, all of us, welcome the presence of any persons 
who, belonging by training and tradition to the ranks of those opposed to 
us, have yet been sufficiently touched by an interest in the social movement, 
to desire, instead of declaiming against us, to see us as we really are. 
Accordingly to-night we are happy to have amongst us a lady who has been 
educated amongst the old ideas of privilege, and a gentleman whose pre- 
sence is not rendered less significant by the fact that for years he was a 
Tory Member of Parliament, and is nearly related to the present Tory 
Premier. Mr. Bousefield will now, as usual, proceed with that portion of our 
service, to the literal sense of which we do not all of us subscribe, but the 
inner spirit of which is our common bond of union. We shall begin,”’ said 
Mrs. Norham, casting an explanatory look towards Lady Madeleine—‘* we 
shall begin with a psalm, or hymn, in which those who know and appre- 
ciate the words can join.”’ 

She ceased; and Mrs. Bousefield, who was seated at the American organ, 
with tremulous but devout fingers, drew forth sounds from its entrails, which 
at once filled the room with the atmosphere of a northern kirk. Five or six 
voices added their verbal music to the instrumental; and Mr. Bousefield 
was soon giving forth the lines with all the unction of a precentor, and 
with evident satisfaction to himself. His wife for a moment looked round at 
him, with tears of gratification in her eyes. Her look, however, escaped 
him; and even had he chanced to notice it, he was so preoccupied with 
more important things, that he naturally would have attached no meaning 
to it. When the singing came to an end, Mrs. Bousefield received a second 
gratification—this time from Mr. Tibbits, who, with the noble honesty 
characteristic of him, muttered, what was in reality his favourite word, 
‘“Gammon”’; but Mrs. Bousefield and others imagined it to be “ Amen”’ 
and this was accordingly repeated by a good half of the congregation, with 
some of whom it was a decorous synonym for, “I am glad that that is 
over.” A short silence ensued, broken only by the shufiling of feet, and the 
sound of one person escaping furtively through a window. Then Mr. 
Bousefield, solemnly retreating to the sideboard, sank on his knees, 
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and, in his refined and well-modulated voice, began one of those 
extempore prayers, which tend to address themselves to the congregation 
quite as often as to the Deity, and when addressed to the latter, seem de- 
signed by their authors to convey information rather than to proffer requests. 
He started with informing Omniscience that though many of those present 
considered themselves not to be Christians, and indeed not even Theists, 
they were Theists and Christians in reality, and only failed to perceive 
the fact, owing to some deficiency for which their brethren forbore to 
blame them; and for which Mr. Bousefield was confident that Omni- 
science would make due allowance. Having thus gathered all his friends 
into one spiritual fold, he continued his course of information by describing 
to the same auditor the elevated simplicity of the tastes, and the evan- 
gelical charity of the aspirations, by which all of those men brought to 
his notice were distinguished, and which constituted the grounds on 
which his special attention was bespoken for them. ‘Thou knowest,” 
he said, ‘‘that those things which are desired by us are not enervating 
luxuries, not the vain trappings of fashion, nor rank, nor title, nor foolish 
pride of birth. We despise these, as though they were the toys of children. 
Aid us, therefore, we pray thee, in destroying, by the diffusion of education, 
and the sense which it produces of the natural equality of all of us, everything 
in the nature of rank, privilege, or affluence, to which all men may not, 
according to their various merits, have a reasonable chance of attaining ; 
and out of the superfluities of those who have more than we have, enable 
us to satisfy the desires of thy children who have less. To this end do 
Thou, who art-teaching us to read thy Gospels in the fuller light now 
thrown on them by the doctrines of social evolution, endow us, thy ser- 
vants, with all necessary gifts. Temper the zeal,” Mr. Bousefield went on, 
remembering the ferocity frequently displayed by Mr. Tibbits, who de- 
manded that everything should be nationalised within five years at farthest, 
“temper the zeal of those of us which is not according to knowledge. 
Vouchsafe,’’ he proceeded, recollecting how several of his lady-boarders, 
who proposed to reform the entire legal system of England, had refused to 
accept his corrections of certain misconceptions under which they laboured 
as to the functions of judge and jury, “‘ Vouchsafe a suitable sense of their 
own ignorance to any of us who may at present be debarred from learning 
by a false belief that they aiready possess knowledge. Confirm to us the 
blessings of lofty and inspiring friendship ; and even as the man, in many 
fields, labours for the woman, so may the ardent natures of lofty and 
inspired women be as lanterns to the man’s feet.” Mr. Bousefield, whose 
eyes here strayed to Mrs. Norham’s back hair, found that he hd acciden- 
tally struck on a new method of devotion—a method which combined the 
advantages of reproof, satire, and the poetry of Platonic affection, and from 
which he derived so much unexpected comfort, that he was led irresistibly 
to pursue it in one petition more. ‘‘ We beseech thee furcher,’’ he said, 
‘*to quench all those unreasonable jealousies which may be entertained 
by some of thine handmaids, of the pure influence of others, and which 
interfere, more than anything else ’’"—his eyes here rested on the black silk 
dress of his wife—‘‘ with the peace of the domestic, and the nobility of the 
intellectual, life.”’ 
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Mr. Bousefield was so completely carried away by his own. fervour in 
preferring this last petition, that he buried his face in his hands, nearly 
knocking over one of the syphons, aud abruptly became silent. Had he 
been listening, he would have heard a sound, which he might, for a 
moment, have regarded as a remarkable answer to prayer. This was a 
faint sob, proceeding from Mrs. Bousefield, who, kneeling by the American 
organ, had not missed one of his words; but what immediately followed 
would have made him recorsider his opinion. Hastily pressing the back 
of her hand against her eyes, Mrs. Bousefield rose in agitation ; and hardly 
aware of what she did, took refuge in the ins:rument before her, struck a 
few chords at random, and finally drifted into the Old Hundredth Psalm, 
Her husband and Mrs. Norham both stared at her with horror. It was too 
late, however, to mend matters. At the first musical sound the entire con- 
gregation had risen. It was hopeless to bring them to their knees again; 
and thus the essentially Christian portion of the social service ended. Mr. 
Bousefield saved the situation by his own inability to cope with it. He 
remained kneeling for a few moments longer, for the simple reason that he 
was doubtful how to get up with dignity. Mrs. Norham perceived this; 
and her quick artistic eye recognising that his devotional attitude was a 
suitable jinale in itself, she gave to his ministrations an impressiveness 
which intrinsically, she thought, was wanting to them, by beginning, 
whilst he still was on his knees, her own part of the proceedings. Clasp- 
ing her hands in front of her, just as she had done before, and fixing her 
favourite rapt look on the cornice, she again pitched her voice in a high 
key, as if intoning. 

“‘ Auguste Comte,” she said, “‘as you all know, recognised in the religious 
exercises of Catholicism models for those whose religion finds its object in 
the welfare of Humanity. One religious exercise which the Catholic Church 
enjoins is the exercise of meditation. By no surer means could the Catholic 
inflame his heart with the love of what he called Divine. By no surer means 
can we inflame ours with the love of what is really Human. 

‘«T will begin, then, with this question: What are we? We are one and 
all of us Socialists. Yes; but what does that word mean ? Below, beyond, 
and above all else, it means the utniost development in each human being 
of the finest faculties latent in him or her; and it means the securing for 
all of the means by which such development may be realized. Let us, 
then, consider these pursuits and accomplishments, which we regard as the 
highest in the case of ourselves and our own friends. Let us consider the 
pursuits and accomplishments of the philosopher, and the great statesman, 
the man of science, the poet, the painter, and the composer. How we 
value such men as these! How we value them! And how deeply, on 
the other hand, do we condemn those of our acquaintance, who know 
nothing about philosophy, nothing about the principles of statesmanship, 
nothing about science—who have no appreciation of literary and artistic 
merit, and who can enjoy no music, except such as is degraded by having 
atune init. Persons of this kind, if they belong to the so-called educated 
class, we avoid as persons who have made themselves unworthy to live— 
who have deprived themselves of everything that makes man a reasonable 


being. 
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“ And now,” Mrs Norham continued, her prophetic voice rising, ‘‘ let us 
meditate on another fact. This condition which, when we find it exem- 
plified in members of the educated classes, excites in us every feeling of 
aversion, contempt, condemnation, and profound pity, is the condition to 
which, under existing social arrangements, nine-tenths of mankind are con- 
demned through no fault of their own. In their natures, as in ours, are the 
seeds of the flowers of humanity ; but the soil is frozen by circumstance ; 
the flowers never blossom. 

“Let us dwell in the presence of this thought: for this thought is the 
lamp by the light of which we see our duty. The duty, the religion, of one 
and all of us here, is, before all things, to secure for the many that culture, 
those intellectual needs, those tastes, those powers of appreciation, which 
are confined at present to ourselves. Tor me, for all of us here, the cup of 
culture will be bitter, so long as we know that nine-tenths of our brethren 
cannot drink of it also. ‘This feeling with us is no mere emotion. We 
cherish it and respect it only because it leads to action. But all action 
resolves itself into a question of details, and we must, in practice, consent to 
forget the whole, and concentrate our efforts on parts. We must begin by 
bringing culture, not to all who lack it, but to those who, lacking it, happen 
to be most open to our influence. Of these, let us this evening take a few 
typical examples. We shall find them most readily amongst the upper ranks 
of the wage-earners, and the lower ranks—so called—of the middle class, 
Let us take the clerk, who, in return for a salary of sixty pounds, wears out 
his strength in copying commercial documents. Let us take the pointsman, 
let us take the railway-guard, let us take the policeman. Who will venture 
to say that these men have not powers and tastes latent in them, which, if 
cultivated as long and carefully as they are cultivated in the case of the 
leisured few, would render them appreciative, like any one of us, of music, 
of art, of literature, of the truths revealed by science ; and able, like us, to find 
pleasure in writing verses, or in composing music, or in sketching, or to find 
profit in the invention of epoch-making machines or processes ? Now here, 
I say, we have men immediately accessible to our influence—the clerk, be- 
cause he probably has some slight culture already ; the pointsman, the railway- 
guard,and the policeman, because, though inone sense working men, in another 
sense they are men of leisure. It is practicable for us to inoculate ali of 
these with that divine discontent, that hunger for the higher intellectual life, 
which is the first step towards attaining it. Young clerks are numerous, 
who have in them the seeds of poetry. Let us seek such oat; let us lend 
them the works of poets ; let us stimulate by our praise their inclination to 
write verses ; let us give each poor youth who is now bending over a ledger, 
the chance of showing the world that he can sing like Shelley, or if his 
talent is for painting, let that talent be fostered by us. Let us sweeten his 
hours of adding up pounds, shillings and pence, with thoughts of the 
coloured marvels he might produce with a brush and paint-box. The points- 
man and the railway-guard, unlike the clerk, who is worn out with constant 
labour, pass most of their lives in hours of barren leisure, waiting to perform 
intermittent and uninteresting acts, which exercise none of a man’s loftier 
faculties. Let us endeavour to make these hours of barren leisure blossom. 
Let us bring the dream of the poet, the painter, the musician, into the 
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signal-box and the guard’s van. Let us bring them to the policeman like- 
wise when he is on his beat, or when he is diverting the traffic of the 
crowded thoroughfare.” 

Lacy, who till now had followed Mrs. Norham carefully, was prevented from 
attending to her programme for the spiritual regeneration of the policeman, 
by some sounds which reached his ears through the partition against which 
his sofa stood. In these he recognised presently the accents of Mr. Tibbits, 
who had escaped from the room under cover of his own ‘* Amen,” and was 
now apparently indulging in a meditation of his own. 

** Can’t fail,” he was saying. ‘‘ Science shows that it can’t. This tyre of 
mine, if it’s worth a tanner, is worth at the very least two hundred thousand 
pounds; and my share, which in justice ought to be nine-tenths of it, can’t 
he less than a hundred-and-twenty thousand. The Tibbits’ Tyre will defy 
all competition, Haven't I all along been saying that competition was the 
cause of poverty? Well—so it is; and in the Tyre business Tibbits will 
put an end to it. I'll show the working-man what is the proper reward of 
labour. I'll show him, not by talking about it, but by getting it. I'll show 
them Labour riding in its own carriage, waited on by its own servants, 
employing its own workmen. Two horses !—not a bit of it. I'll ride ina 
coach and four. Here you flunkeys—lazy dogs that you are—call my 
carriage—my coach and four—and look sharp about it! Aye—when Mark 
Tibbits is riding in his coach and four, the cause of labour against capital 
will be won, and no mistake about it!”’ 

The speaker was here heard to bring his hand down on a table with a 
thump, after which he apparently stumbled out of the room; and Lacy’s 
ears, these distracting sounds being ended, were once more able to listen to 
the eloquence of Mrs. Norham. By this time her discourse was evidently 
nearing its peroration. 

“Our efforts,” she was saying, ‘‘already have borne fruit. Already 
amongst those with whom we have come in contact, we have roused a spirit 
of revolt against all those occupations which interfere with the fullest 
development of their literary and artistic tastes. We have taught them to 
hate the positions they at present’occupy, and claim opportunities equal to 
those of the most wealthy. What are exceptional riches, ranks, titles, 
distinctions—things which can never be universal, and are valued only 
because they cannot? What are these, and the artificial world in which 
they are to be found? They are merely a tumour on the mystical body of 
Humanity—a sign and a cause of an anti-social malady—which it is the 
mission of us, who have been baptized into the Socialistic Church, to cure. 
The life of Humanity is in the masses of Humanity: and for us, the great 
sin against the new, and the holier spirit, is a yielding to that concupiscence 
for any exceptional lot by which we, from that life-giving common mass, 
may be separated.”’ 

Here Mrs. Norham ceased, and for a moment or two hid her face in her 
hands ; then suddenly resuming her ‘every-day manner, she said with a 
sisterly smile to the audience: “ Our meeting to-night is over. Some tea and 
sandwiches will be brought into this room presently, for those of you who 
are going back to St. Estéphe by train. The train leaves the station at 
eleven minutes after ten.” Having tnus, with an implied benediction, dis- 
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missed the body of the faithful, she turned to Lady Madeleine, and said, 
bending down graciously to her, ‘‘ Will you and Mr. Lacy come with us into 
the drawing-room ; and let us, whilst your carriage is being ordered, refresh 
your bodies, since we have so ruthlessly wearied you minds.” 


Cuapter XXIII. 


Mrs. Noruam’s service had one salutary effect, beyond any she could her- 
self have dreamed of, on the inmates of the Chateau des Fleurs. It intro- 
duced a new subject of conversation, and enabled Lacy to talk next day to 
Miss St. Germans, without either of them suffering from a recurrence of 
the embarrassment which had disturbed both of them. He was also 
pleased at recollecting that in the evening they were to dine with Lord 
Runcorn. Nothing in the way of dissipation, so he told himself, could 
have been more timely. It would once for all put out of the girl's head any 
romantic dream having himself for its hero, in which her life at the Chateau 
des Fleurs might possibly have tempted her to indulge, seeing, as she did 
there, no other man but him, and surrounded as she was with every cir- 
cumstance which could touch a romantic imagination. But Tristam Lacy 
was by no means the only person who had been considering Lord Runcorn’s 
dinner with deeper feelings than the prospect of such an entertainment 
usualy excites. An envelope ornamented with a monogram, singularly 
graceful in its design, had found its way during the morning into the 
hands of Mrs. Norham, who feeling it with a prophetic thrill, extracted 
from it a short note, written by Lady Cornelia on behalf of her illustrious 
brother. 


“Dear Mrs. Norham,” it ran, ‘if the many claims on your time should 
by accident leave you free this evening, my brothér Lord Runcorn has 
asked me to say how grateful he would be to you if you would join us at a 
little impromptu dinner, and allow him the privilege of introducing you to 
a few intellectual friends. If your answer is Yes, as I hope it will be, I 
shall be equally pleased on my own account; and we will, in that case, send 
a closed carriage for you, which will bring you and take you back again. 
Iam, dear Mrs. Norham, 

‘“* Yours sincerely, 
* CorNELIA LEIGHTON.” 


“‘P.S.—My brother has this moment come into the room, in order to 
suggest that it would be a much better plan for you to come to-day at tea- 
time, and not go back till to-morrow.” 


To this missive Mrs. Norham returned the answer which she judged to be 
most consistent with her character and her high calling; and retired for 
some hours to the privacy of her own chamber. Emerging thence, she 
encountered Mr. Bousefield, to whom she mentioned the invitation she had 
received, and the manner in which she had replied to it. There had been 
only one subject—namely that of revealed religion—as to which Mr. Bouse- 
field hitherto had ventured to differ from Mrs. Norham, What he said 
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to her now, therefore, was all the more remarkable. He said to her, 
pursing up his mouth, and contracting his sandy eyebrows, ‘I think you 
have decided wrongly.” 

Lord Runcorn’s dinner was nominally at a quarter to eight o'clock ; but 
Lacy, when his guests came rustling down from their bedrooms, having 
kept the carriage waiting for twenty minutes at leas‘, felt justified in assur. 
ing them that with Lord Runcorn, who had all the irregularities of a poet, 
a quarter to eight would certainly mean a quarter after. They were there- 
fore somewhat surprised, on reaching the Villa Martin, to find all the party 
already in the drawing-room before them. The number of people present 
was not more than nine or ten; but they were too numerous for Lacy to 
take in at a glance. One figure, however, at once caught his attention, 
This was the figure of Mrs. Norham, who was, when he entered the room, 
sitting on a stool at the feet of Lady Cornelia, casting at her an upward 
glance, and helping her to wind some wool. It happened that at this 
moment the ball tumbled on the floor. Lady Cornelia stooped to arrest it; 
but it eluded ber and ran under a chair. Lady Cornelia was about to rise, 
in order to catch the truant; but Mrs. Norham anticipated her. She 
skipped up from her stool, dived for the ball, reclaimed it, and then, with a 
filial archness, placed it in Lady Cornelia’s hands. Lady Cornelia looked 
on at her, her eyes swimming with benignity. ‘Thank you, dear,” she 
said: and Mrs. Norham was happy. Lacy, whose observation was at 
times abnormally quick, took in the whole incident at a glance ; although, 
not knowing that Mrs. Norham had come “ to dine and sleep,” and had ever 
since five o'clock been converting Lady Cornelia to the cause of social 
equality by waiting on her, he was somehow at a loss to conjecture how 
the Church of the future had achieved such rapid success in subjugating 
the world of the present. He had no time, however, to continue his specu- 
lations on the subject ; for he had no sooner exchanged a word or two with 
his aunt and with Mrs. Mordaunt, than his attention was caught by Lord 
Runcorn’s good-looking secretary. This young man proved to be none 
other than Mr. Cyril Watson, whom Lacy had last seen in the lamp-light of 
the New Rotunda, disappearing with the lady whom he had known already 
in Lampsacus. 

‘* My dear fellow,” he exclaimed, grasping the young man’s hand, “I 
am indeed delighted to see you. We are here in a land of white statues 
and cypresses, where the people of Lucian might discuss the philosophy of 
love.”’ 

A moment or two later his delight was slightly modified, when, on 
dinner being announced, Lacy saw his attractive friend—his friend so 
susceptible to beauty in all its forms—entrusted with the duty of taking 
in Miss St. Germans. As for himself, his companion was Mrs. Mor- 
daunt. Mrs. Norham fell to the lot of a very liberal Dean, who had 
once said from the pulpit of St. Paul's Cathedral that the reading of 
cood novels was a religious service in itself, much of the Biblé showing 
us that discursive fiction was the favourite form in which the Spirit of 
Truth revealed itself; whilst Lady Cornelia, as she brought up the rear, 
leaned on the arm of a literary ex-Ambassador. Lady Cornelia, therefore, 
in inviting Mrs. Norham to meet some “intellectual friends,’’ had not been 
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indulging in a mere figure of speech. It was indeed the appearance of the 
Dean as an afternoon caller, and the supervening necessity of asking him 
one day to dinner, that had prompted the sudden and pressing invitation to 
Mrs. Norham, The distinguished Churchman, having at his host’s solemn 
request, articulated a short grace, had hardly begun his soup before, with 
a smile of brotherly and confidential patronage, he had begun to express to 
Mrs. Norham his extreme pleasure in meeting her. 

She answered him in a low and almost sepulchral tone. ‘Iam glad 
that the fact of my whole interpretation of life being based on a theory of 
essentially non-theistic functionalism, does not prevent an avowed Church- 
man such as yourself from sympathising with my efforts to show the solemnity 
ofall social endeavour.” 

The table was round ; the decorations were low, and the party was of a size 
which allowed conversation to become general. The ex-Ambassador perceiv- 
ing that the Dean had already eagaged the authoress on the subject of her 
own works, leaned forward with a flattering attention, and as soon as she had 
done speaking, said, ‘I fear I am not qualified to judge of the moral of your 
book, but what I admire in it is the art, which has enabled you to give it a 
moral without making it dull.” 

“That,” said Lord Runcorn, “‘ is because Mrs. Norham knows that what- 
ever moral the artist may wish to teach, he must make his work true to 
human nature first.” 

“ Precisely,” said the ex-Ambassador, still looking at Mrs. Norham. “ And 
this suggests a question I have very often discussed both with authors and 
ordinary mortals, I mean, what ranks of society supply the novelist with the 
material which enables him to be true to human nature in the widest and 
deepest way ? You would say the humbler ranks, I suppose, judging from 
your practice.” 

No question could have delighted Mrs. Norham more. It enabled her to 
chastise the world around her, whilst shining in it. ‘‘ Whatever kind of 
life,” she said, ** yields material for a good novel, there is one kind of life 
which does not, and that is the life of fashion. Any kind of novel may be 
without serious meaning. The fashionable novel must be.” 

“Tt must be,”’ said Lord Runcorn, “if you mean by a fashionable novel 
the novel that deals only with the tastes, amusements and ambitions by 


which one class seeks to distinguish itself, or is held to be distinguished, ° 


from others. Any picture of life must be wanting in wide meaning which 
confines itself to representing the peculiarities of a few; for the pecu- 
liarities of no class form more than a small part of its life. This, I appre- 
hend, is what Mrs. Norham means.” 

“No,” said Mrs. Norham, with a brusquerie, which surprised the 
company. The spirit of opposition was rising in her, and she felt it her 
delightful duty to convince herself and others of her high and noble indepen- 
dence. “Idon’t mean that. I mean something, I fear, more sweeping. I 
mean that the life of the fashionable classes—the life which—” Mrs. Norham 
began to say ‘‘ we,” but corrected herself and substituted ‘‘ you ”-—“ the 
life which you all lead, refined and brilliant though it may be, does not con- 
tain in itself that fulness of human nature which is found in the life of those 
who do the real work of the world.” 
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“Dear Mrs. Norham,” murmured Lady Cornelia caressingly, ‘I like 
you for saying bravely what you think to be true.” ‘‘ Did you see how her 
brown eyes flashed,’ she added in an audible whisper to her neighbour, 
Mrs. Norham heard the whisper, and the flashings became still more 
brilliant. 

** Literature,’’ said Lord Runcorn, whose eyes had this advantage over 
Mrs. Norham’s, that they always flashed, except when he was making love, 
‘« literature has this great advantage over politics and religion, that we may 
differ from one another about it without disrespect and animosity. Were 
such not the case, I should hardly venture to state my own view of the 
matter ; for it happens to be the very opposite of Mrs. Norham’s. If we 
mean by fashionable life the life of the highest classes—not merely the 
fraction of it which is made up of balls and parties—I should say that this 
was the life which affords the novelist or the poet the best and richest, 
instead of the poorest, material, for representing what is most profound and 
universal in human nature. Look at all the great dramas of the world, 
from those of Sophocles to those of Shakespeare. The principal characters 
in them have been kings, queens, and nobles. And what is the reason? 
The reason is that we see in the upper ranks the universal elements of 
human nature exhibited with exceptional clearness, and less obscured than 
elsewhere by what is accidental and unimportant. When a queen loses a son, 
why does a nation mourn? Not because a queen’s sorrow is greater than 
that of any other bereaved mother ; but because her elevation makes her a 
type not of what is peculiar, but of what iscommon. She is for her subjects 
the image of all sorrow; and the tears that are shed for her are shed for 
every hearth that is desolate.” 

Mrs, Mordaunt laid her hand on Lord Runcorn’s cuff, and with swimming 
eyes, said “* Beautiful.” 

Lord Runcorn looked at her for a moment, and again turned towards 
Mrs. Norham. 

“In the same way,” he continued, ‘‘ Hamlet and Macbeth and Othello 
represent not Princes, Thanes, Kings, and great Generals, but man as he 
is in all ranks and times. They-are merely man set on pedestals in order 
that we may see him better. And the same criticism, if Mrs. Norham will 
let me say so, applies to human nature as we see it in polite society. What 
all classes feel, and struggle for—their thoughts, their satisfactions, their 
disillusions—we there find their fullest and most complete development.” 

The spirit of opposition in Mrs. Norham had become by this time still 
stronger ; and she here seized on an opportunity of expressing it too 
tempting to be neglected, though in doing so she was carried, without 
perceiving it, outside the circle of literary discussion altogether. 

‘* Yes,” she exclaimed, “and that is the very thing against which I, and 
those who work and who think with me protest. Why should their 
thoughts, desires, feelings—what you will—reach a development which is 
relatively complete in one class, whilst they are hardly allowed, in other 
classes, to show themselves above the surface ?”’ 

“That,” said Lord Runcorn, “is a question which I cannot presume to 
answer. I was speaking only with reference to society as it is at present.” 

“But [ don’t even admit,” said Mrs. Norham, pulling herself together, 
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“that your theory holds good under the social conditions that exist. It 
may have some application to the upper classes of former days—to such 
aristocracies as existed in the days of Shakespeare and Sophocles. Then 
aristocracies were functional. They had reai power, and were possibly 
ennobled by using it ; but what we call aristocracies to-day are founded only 
on money,.”’ 

“Every aristocracy,” said Lord Runcorn, “has been founded on the 
same thing—+that is on a power over the material resources of life, though 
this power was not always exercised by the passing of bits of metal. The 
lord of the manor, whose rents were paid in kind and services, may have had 
fewer coins in his purse than the ordinary artizan of to-day ; but though he 
had not the coins, he had what the coins buy.” 

‘‘Do you mean, then,” said Mrs. Norham, ‘that no one, even in the old 
days of aristocracy —in the days of heraldic distinctions—in the days of 
chivalry—that no one was a gentleman who was not rich, and that everyone 
was 2 gentleman in exact proportion to his riches ?”’ 

‘‘ No,” said Lord Runcorn, with a smile so courteous and deferent, that 
it brought to Mrs. Norham a consciousness of some crudity in her own 
behaviour, ‘‘I do not mean precisely that; though, if my mother had not 
been rich my father would not have married her ; and if she had not married 
my father, our own family would be in ruins. In any state of society 
you can have poor aristocrats; but you cannot, in a rich country, have a 
poor aristocracy. An aristocracy in any country wants more than money 
can buy ; but it is absolutely necessary, in a rich country, that it should 
have as much.”’ 

‘*My dear,” said Lady Cornelia, catching Lady Madeleine's eye, ‘‘ we 
must be going, or our gentlemen will never have finished their cigarettes ; 
and we've one or two people coming to us this evening—friends who have 
arrived suddenly at this strange little watering-place close by.”’ 

Mrs. Norham, though she felt that towards the end of dinner the leader- 
ship of the conversation had very nearly escaped her, was radiantly con- 
scious of having thus far enjoyed a most successful evening. She was 
warmed with the thought that in her crusade against privilege, she was 
attacking the class to which she hersclf belonged; and she confided to 
Lady Cornelia, in an intimate whisper over her coffee-cup, that she meant 
to migrate to Mayfair from the quarter in which she at present dwelt, 
“‘because,”’ she said, ‘‘ you know one must live near one’s friends.” 

‘* Come dear,” said Lady Cornelia, ‘‘ and take yourself a house near me.” 

‘‘T should love to,” said Mrs. Norham, with her head a little on one side, 
at the angle which she remembered Lady Cornelia had so much appre- 
ciated. Then, whilst this scene was in progress, the gentlemen of the 
party reappeared ; and all of them, Lord Runcorn included, seemed anxious 
to hang upon her words. Mrs. Norbam was so triumphant that she felt 
she could afford to be generous ; so turning to Lord Runcorn, and making 
her first effort at archness, ‘‘ Lord Runcorn,” she said, “‘ you treated me 
very badly at dinner. You did what no woman forgives. You completely 
got the better of me. However 

But Mrs. Norham’s sentence was unfortunately cut short. The door 
was thrown open; the first guests of the evening—‘‘ Captain and Mrs, 
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Algernon Kirby ’’—were announced in consequential tones; and a tall 
young man, with a quiet, well-bred mouth, entered, accompanied by the 
most dazzling of imaginable wives, whose dark eyes shone with the happy 
sense that she was rapidly becoming one of the most dangerous of the 
young married women of London. The effect was magical. Lady Cor- 
nelia and Lord Runcorn both turned away from Mrs. Norham. 

“My dearest Algy,” Lady Cornelia exclaimed, overwhelming him with 
all the banalities which make up an intimate welcome, ‘‘ when I've said a 
word to Zoe, you must come and tell m2 everything about yourself.” 

To say a word to Zoe, however, was not so easy a task, as her hand was 
already in the possession of Lord Runcorn, who was pouring into her ears 
a series of those compliments which are unsuitable for the ears of more than 
one at a time, and which always delight the women who will consent to 
listen to them. At first Mrs. Norham stood waiting for the moment to 
come when she herself would again be the centre of attention ; but other 
guests began presently arriving in quick succession; and Mrs. Norham was 
left with nothing to do but watch them, and wonder when the process of 
introducing the most distinguished of them to herself would begin. Mean- 
while she listened to the conversation for which her own had been thus 
abandoned. She saw Mrs. Mordaunt, who had been hanging on her accents 
during dinner, float softly up to Mrs. Kirby, detach her dexterously from 
Lord Runcorn, and flutter her pulse with a caressing praise of her toilette, 
which Mrs. Kirby valued even more than Lord Runeorn’s praise of her 
person. 

‘And tell me, dear,” Mrs. Norham heard her saying, *‘ was the fancy 
ball at Carterton really a great success ?” 

Then, when this colloquy came, as it soon did, to an ond, the saw Mrs. 
Mordaunt attach herself to a lady of mature years, and heard her say, 

‘* So Mrs. Kirby was at Carterton after all. Now, how was that done, 
do youthink ? For, to my certain knowledge, she hadn’t been asked a 
week before the ball.” 

“What makes you think that ?” Mrs. Mordaunt’s friend asked. 

‘‘ Why this,” Mrs. Mordaunt answered. ‘I met her at luncheon ; and 
I heard her saying to somebody that the Duchess ‘ was a very odd woman.’ 
When anyone says that of anyone who is going to give a party, I always 
know that the person who says it is not invited.” 

Mrs. Norham listened with horror to these frivolities. Was it possible, 
she asked herself, that a man like Lord Runcorn, who not only had talent 
enough to misgovern an empire, but enough of the higher insight to appre- 
ciate her own abilities, should think that a society which could occupy 
itself with such degrading gossip was the society in which the novelist 
could best study human nature? Why had she condescended to dine— 
and not only dine but sleep—at a house like this, when almost every 
sentence uttered was an implied neglect of herself? She was busy asking 
her heart this poignant question, when Lord Runcorn approached, with 
purpose in his eyes and movements, Was it she whom he was seeking out ? 
Was his truer judgment returning to him? Events answered her in the 
negative. Lord Runcorn was in quest of Mrs. Mordaunt. With ready 
response she turned to him, as he nurmured some request to her; and 
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with a kind of Suttering protest, which was consent in its most obvious 
form, she moved away with him to some distant part of the room. 

“Well,” said a friendly voice in Mrs. Norham’s delicate ear, “ I gather 
we are going to have a little vocal and instrumental music.” 

Mrs. Norham looked, and saw that the speaker was the liberal Dean. 
She experienced a disappointment which she had not time to analyse ; but as 
anyone to talk to was, she felt, better than nobody, and as the Dean was at 
that moment of precisely the same opinion, these two distinguished persons 
kept one another in countenance, being held together by the link of a 
common sorrow—a sorrow at not being able to talk to somebody else. 
Presently, however, even the prophetess of love for others was startled into 
forgetfulness of her own social claims. There was launched on the aira 
low vibrating sound more beautiful than anything she had ever heard before. 
This was the voice of Mrs. Mordaunt singing. If ever woman had tears in 
her voice she had; and what she was singing now was written by an 
English poet, whose extraordinarily simple, and wholly peculiar pathos 
affects the reader like a knife touching an unhealed wourd. The song was 
* Airley Beacon,” and its author was Charles Kingsley. The company, 
which numbered now something like thirty people, crowded round the piano, 
all absolutely silent; and when Mrs. Mordaunt sang the two concluding 


lines, 
‘* All alone on Airley Beacon, 
With his baby on my knee,” 


the only applause or thanks she received for a few minutes was the deep 
breathing of listeners who could hardly trust themselves to speak. 

**I don’t know,” said Lord Runcorn in a low voice to Lady Madeleine, 
“what magic there is in that little handful of words. But whenever I read 
them—I say nothing of hearing them sung—they always affect my eyes 
like a bottle of strong smelling salts.” Meanwhile the windows of the 
lighted room had been opened, and beyond were the blue and the cypresses 
of the warm moon-struck night, a gleam of balustrades and marble, and a 
far-off shimmering of the sea. Lacy was standing by himself at one of the 
open windows, lost in his own thoughts. Something suddenly roused him ; 
and he became aware that Mrs. Norham, still under the escort of her Dean, 
was about to step out of doors and have a look at the garden. Catching 
his eye, she gave him a steadfast look which conveyed to him an invitation 
—indeed something like a command—to join her. He showed no inclination 
to obey, but he leaned towards her as she was passing and said: ‘ These 
are the feelings, the problems, the passions, the tragedies, that give life 
its meaning, if it has any; yet the heroine of ‘ Airley Beacon’ knew 
nothing about progress or altruism, and had none of the educational advan- 
tages offered by Startfield Hall. One song like that touches me far more 
than all the volumes ever written about Humanity.” 

Lacy spoke with an emotion which Mrs. Norham had never before seen 
exhibited by him. She gave up the pretence of following the Dean through 
the window, and allowed that dignitary to wait for her, solitary, in the open 
air, and doing his best to prevent himself looking foolish, by scrutinizing 
everything with an intellectual Broad-Church smile. 

“ Before I prayed,’ continued Lacy, ‘‘ for a heart which would lead me 
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to sacrifice myself for mankind, I would pray for a heart which should 
offer itself in absolute loneliness to God; or a heart which should make 
me happy in the possession of one woman, or sting me into life with misery 
at my own loss of her,” 

The group round the piano had meanwhile been growing animated, their 
ambition being to elicit another song from Mrs. Mordaunt. There was 
much turning over of her music, amongst which Scotch songs preponderated, 
she herself being Scotch on her mother’s side: and Lacy’s last hurried 
words were hardly out of his mouth before the vibrating voice of the 
singer was thrilling the air with the words,— 


‘¢ To-night the Queen has four Maries, 
To-morrow there’ll be but three.”’ 


Lacy’s eyes turned in the direction whence the song proceeded ; and for 
some moments remained fixed, though he appeared as if he were seeing 
nothing. Then, with an abrupt movement, he looked across the room, and 
his whole attention centred itself on a brilliant Louis Seize sofa—a sofa whose 
tapestried cushions were at this moment supporting Miss Estelle St. Germans, 
and her companion Mr. Cyril Watson. He suddenly became conscious of a 
pain as sharp and unmistakable as that which is inflicted on a man by the 
bite of a poisonous snake. He knew what the pain was. It was the pain of 
developed jealousy. There could be no doubt about it. He recognised 
the incision of the fangs. He became in a moment as a man whose 
eyes are opened. The girl whom he had been seeing and conversing with 
every day, whom he had viewed with no feelings stronger than a placid and 
imaginative interest, except perhaps for one moment of which he had at 
once repented, was now transfigured as he looked at her. How was it 
he had never noticed the beauty of her hands and arms, the lines of her 
neck, the carnation of her dazzling cheeks—her pose, and all her move- 
ments at once matured and infantine ? And whilst these questions were 
crowding on him, the thrilling voice of the singer, though he hardly knew 
that he heard it, was adding, as it touched his nerves, its own passion to his. 
He felt as though life was like a violin, whose strings had for a long time 
been loose and voiceless, and now, all of a sudden, became tense and 
resonant. 

His eyes were still resting on her, when the song came toan end. Then 
she moved her head, and her eyes encountered his. As they did so, strange 
to say, there was no trace in them of their late shyness. They flinched no 
more than they would have done had they been two purple flowers. The 
look lasted only for a second or two. It seemed to him to have lasted—he 
knew not for how long. It seemed to him to be saying, ‘‘ Call me—I long 
to come to you.” At this moment Lord Runcorn beckoned to his hand- 
some secretary; and the young man had to get up and go to him— 
io go, and leave his beautiful companion on the sofa. Now was Lacy’s 
opportunity. Before anybody else could approach, he was standing by her, 
and saying abruptly, ‘‘ Will you come into the garden ? It is impossible to 
talk here—or at least impossible to talk in the way I want to.” 

She rose from her seat instantly, and followed him towards the same 
window at which, a moment ago, he had been talking to Mrs. Norham. 
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Just as the blossoming of a passion may turn a woman into a girl, so 
will it turn a young girl into a woman. But in the case of the young girl, 
this change has a curious incongruity which invests it with a special 
interest. There is, indeed, to change the metaphor, something almost 
appalling in the contrast between the mystical wine—the ageless vintage 
trodden from unknown grapes, which is the sacrament, the poison, the life, 
of all living human things, and the fragile and tender chalice which holds 
it, and in which it trembles. It gives to her, in Byron’s words, ‘‘ an aspect 
beyond time”—an aspect, moreover, which has in it a suggestion of 
tragedy, like that of a woman who stands on a midnight bridge, and looks 
at the waters with eyes full of her own fate. 

Such was the change which, for Lacy’s eyes at all events, had come over 
Estelle St. Germans as he and she, with Mrs. Mordaunt’s music in their 
ears, at last went out together from the lamplight into the world of shade 
and silver, where the flowers were dark in the moonlight, and the gravelled 
walks were white, and a furlong of balustrades and statues glimmered like 
glossy steel. 

‘Do you want to talk ?”’ said Lacy to the ‘rl, half laughing. ‘I don’t.” 
And he looked into her eyes, which were pools of purple dew. She said 
nothing in answer, but merely shook her head. ‘‘ Let me walk with you 
and think,” he said. ‘I am leading a new life.” 

‘* Let me merely walk with you,” he repeated. ‘“ Say nothing to me. 
Let me say nothing.” 

A desire had seized him to take this child in his arms. He felt himself 
capable of any incalculable folly. He possessed, however, a power of self- 
control in such matters, which might have been beyond the reach of mavy 
of more blameless experience. Lacy had wandered far in these roads 
of shade and sorrow, when the roses are only reached by treading kree- 
deep in mire, and can only be plucked and held by stems, which are thick 
with thorns. Experiences of this kind make many men unscrupulous. 
They had had on him an effect precisely opposite. So far, indeed, as he 
only was concerned, or women as experienced as himself, he had become 
sufficiently apathetic, as his night’s romance at the New Rotunda showed ; 
but as to his feelings towards the young and innocent, the reverence for 
innocence, on which just persons pride themselves, had become in him 
a commiseration, born of an unhappy familiarity, for those whose innocence 
has been lost; and from this had arisen a desire, like that of Dives in Hell, 
that none of those whom he might influence should come to that place of 
torment. He shrank, accordingly, with a sensitiveness which the most 
immaculate of his sex might have envied, from taking the least advantage of 
the feelings of a girl so young, or of yielding to his own till he more 
thoroughly understood them. And yet, all the while, as they walked on in 
silence, he felt as if a new life had been given to him, or an old life given 
back, 

Wentworta Moore, 


[ To be continued. | 
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SIERRA LEONE TROUBLES. 
To the Editor of Tux Fortnicutty Review. 

DEAR SIR, 

In the FortNIGHTLY REVIEW of August last appears an article by Mr. 
Fox Bourne, of the Aborigines Protection Society, purporting to be ¢ 
sketch of the recent history of Sierra Leone. 

With his contemptuous assertion that “there has oftener been lack than 
excess of skill and wisdom in the action of its thirty-three Administrators 
since 1787,” I do not propose to deal. 

Nor shall I presume to enter into a justification of the policy which he 
states was initiated by so experienced an officer as Sir James Hay ; nor 
shall I do more than call attention to his insinuation that Sir Francis 
Fleming (whose name he curiously confounds with that of Sir Sandford 
Freeling) was transferred to another colony for reasons other than health. 

But the want of knowledge and absence of generosity which he displays 
when going out of his way to make a gratuitous attack upon the memory 
of my late brother, Captain Copland-Crawford, goes far to show the bias 
with which he writes, and the small amount of reliance which can be placed 
on the general statements made in the article. 

Mr. Fox Bourne’s preliminary remarks show that my brother was an 
officer of initiative, resolution, and force of character, one eminently fitted 
for frontier service, one of those officers who have helped to extend the 
boundaries of the Empire. 

Mr. Fox Bourne goes on to refer to Captain Copland-Crawford’s trial 
at Sierra Leone. This unfortunate occurrence had nothing to do with 
politics. But it is too good an argument to be lightly thrown away, 
accordingly Mr. Fox Bourne, with reckless disregard of truth, so wrests 
the facts as to connect it with Gbanna Gombo, and thus give the affair a 
political colouring : had there been no bearing upon local politics it would 
have been extraneous matter in an article like the one under criticism. 
This is what Mr. Fox Bourne says’: “ Mr. Crawford had quarrelled with 
one of his allies, Gbanna Gombo, arrested him, and caused him to be so 
cruelly tied up that he died of the torturing on the Ist February. For 
this manslaughter Mr. Crawford was tried in July, and sentenced to twelve 
months’ imprisonment.” Now, how the marauder Gbanna Gombo was 
arrested by the order of the Governor on the information of non-commis- 
sioned officers of the police, and tried by the police at the order of the 
Private Secretary, is set forth in Blue Book, C 5740. There was absolutely 
not the smallest connection between the conviction of Captain Copland- 
Crawford and the death of Gbanna Gombo. Mr. Fox Bourne had heard 
of the two events. His bias against the Government connected them, 
and the new combination he produced to the public as one of his 
arguments. 

This is what actually occurred: A sum of money having been stolen, 
grave suspicion attached to Capfain Copland-Crawford’s own native ser- 
vant, Oka by name. Unfortunately this man was flogged, with a view to 
ascertaining where he had secreted the money. <A few days after the 
man suddenly and mysteriously died. Whether the death was the result 
of the flogging or not was largely a matter of conjecture The jury 
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adopted the view that the death of the man was due to the flogging. But 
the jury was not unanimous. Notwithstanding it was a Sierra Leone 
jury, composed entirely of natives, only eight of the twelve jurymen were 
for a conviction, and a two-thirds majority carries a verdict. In no place 
in the world does race feeling run so high as in Sierra Leone, and though 
it was in the teeth of the evidence, it was too good an opportunity to be 
lost of humbling a white man. On the other hand, the British officers, 
the Chief Medical Officer of the Colony, and others present at the trial, 
considered the verdict so perverse that they recorded a contrary opinion 
na declaration, now in my possession; whilst there was subsequently a 
spontaneous movement amongst the people of Sierra Leone to memorialise 
Her Majesty’s Government to grant a free pardon. 

After a short term, when Captain Copland-Crawford was in a dying 
state, the sentence was cancelled on a medical certificate that further 
imprisonment would endanger his life. 

On this Mr. Fox Bourne comments: “ The lives of white men, though 
they may be wholesale murderers, are, of course, of far more value than the 
lives of black men.” Mr. Fox Bourne continues in a strain that appears 
tinged with malicious pleasure : “‘ Mr. Copland-Crawford’s name disappears 
from Sierra Leone history”—in other words, my brother died. 

And now, without entering further into particulars as to the military 
services of Captain Copland-Crawford other than stating that he gained 
the Afghan Medal, the Bronze Star for Lord Roberts’s Kabul and Khan- 
dahar march, the Egyptian Medal, and the Khedivial Star, I will give 
some details of the colonial services of an officer whom Mr. Fox Bourne 
puts forward as an example of Sierra Leone misgovernment. 

In 1887 Mackiah, a powerful chief, had made a raid on Sulymah, killing 
some British subjects and driving others into slavery. The whole district 
was disturbed, trade was stopped, slave-raiding was rife. It was feared 
that Mackiah might raid the Kittam and Boom districts. To put an end 
to this state of insecurity to life and liberty, and to prevent further 
destruction of life and property, and the carrying into slavery of persons 
under British protection, Governor Sir James Hay advised the employment 
of the Imperial troops. 

At this juncture Captain Copland-Crawford was appointed Acting 
Manager of the Sulymah district. His action was prompt and decisive. 
With such local force as he had at hand, he attacked and completely 
defeated Mackiah and his formidable combination, retaking the town of 
Jehomah, which Mackiah had seized, and restoring to freedom 522 captive 
women and children. 

He also captured Mackiah’s stronghold at Fanimah, causing him to take 
to flight, and liberating 668 captives. At Largo, Bahama, and other towns, 
he freed further captives. It is worth while pausing to estimate what 
these captives represent. They probably mean two or three times that 
number of persons sold in the interior, slaughtered, or driven into the 
bush to die of starvation. I hold in my possession a photograph of these 
wretched half-starved captives taken at the time of their liberation by 
Captain Copland-Crawford, and they present a striking commentary upon 
Mr. Fox Bourne’s wholesale charges of inhumanity and tyranny. 

When recently in the City of Benin I had an opportunity of meeting 
some of those who had suffered through the oppression and cruelty of 
Mackiah and others. From the grateful expression of these men it was 
manifest that though Captain Copland-Crawford’s name may have “ dis- 
appeared from Sierra Leone history,” it still remained enshrined in the 
hearts of many hundreds, as that of the man who had given them freedom 
and a new life. 
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These services of Captain Copland-Crawford were recognised by Lord 
Knutsford, Colonial Secretary, in a despatch, date 7th March, 1889. In 
it he “ desires to observe that this expedition, by its successful result, has 
in all probability been the means of obviating the expense and inconve- 
nience of employing Her Majesty’s troops” ; and in another despatch, “I 
desire to express my high appreciation of the skilful and successful manner 
in which the operations which led to these results have been conducted.” 

Sir James Hay also, in Despatch No. 40 to the Colonial Secretary, 
testifies that “the immediate effects of Captain Copland-Crawford’s action 
at Jehomah it appears has been the infusion of such confidence in the 
minds of the chiefs that they have once more begun trading operations, 
feeling that they are safe.” And in Despatch No. 62, Sir James Hay 
further states, “I shall be glad if your Lordship can see your way to 
recognise in some special manner” the services “of Captain Copland- 
Crawford, who has carried out my instructions in a most able manner, and 
proved himself to be an officer of skill and ability.” 

The native organs also testified to his success in the field and his services 
in restoring trade and confidence in the district. 

It was for such services as these, services for which he received high 
commendation from the Government, services remembered with gratitude 
by those whom he freed from slavery and oppression, that Mr. Fox Bourne 
charges Captain @opland-Crawford with wholesale murder. 

I would add one word in conclusion. The discussion of public men and 
policies is free ; but before an officer is held up to obloquy and branded as 
a wholesale murderer, all the facts should be ascertained, at least with 
accuracy. But this is not to the taste of Mr. Fox Bourne and his tribe. 

Their principle is so to decry the British officer, to make so much of his 
errors, and to so magnify all faults of the Government, that it is a marvel 
that the native has such a respect, and often reverence, for the European 
officer. Officers in West Africa are essentially men. West Africa is no 
place for weaklings. But climate, isolation, ill health, the trying circum- 
stances in which they are placed, would seem to demand that they should 
be judged with sympathy and with some toleration and forbearance. 

Mr. Fox Bourne does not even treat them with fairness or accuracy. 
And this will be found to be characteristic of his whole article. 

Faithfully yours, 
_ W.E. B. CopLanp-CRAWFoRD, 
H.B.M. Vice-Consulate, Warri, West Africa. 





* .” The Editor of this Review cannot undertake to return any Manuscript. 
It is advisable that articles sent to the Editor should be type-written. 
The sending of a proof is no guarantze of the acceptance of an article. 
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